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THE BOWSPRIT 


Richard Gardner, who recently visited India, wrote 
“UNCTAD: The Delhi Round” before the mammoth 
confe-ence opened. Still, the article, with a few 
changes, is as applicable after the conference as it was 
beforz. 

He has drawn a practical blueprint of the steps 
whick must now be taken towards: 


I. An international monetary sysiem which 
carnot be upset by "runs" on the liquid assets 
of solvent countries; 

Z. Uniform trade preferences by al developed 
countries for all developing countries; 

=. Much more effort by developinz countries 
to become genuinely competitive in icternational 
trade; 

=. More emphasis within developing countries 
upon making effective use of outside assistance; 

5. A growing volume of long-tern, multi at- 
eral economic aid to developing countries. 


The cross-ruff of religion, nationalsm, political 
ideology, and the mechanics of administration, both 
before and since the Bolshevik Revolution, s the 
nove. substance of Geoffrey Wheeler's * The Muslims 
of Central Asia." 


The “Feel of the Moon" has been an object of 
curiosity for at least three thousand years. Although 
human hands have not yet rubbed its substance 
between their fingers, a mechanical hand has scraped 
its sırface, camera lenses have taken microphoto- 
graphs of the scrapings, and a radiating device has 
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analysed the surface structure. Ronald F. Scott 
describes the complex of science and engineering 
which made this possible. 





A Harvard University student, Steven Kelman, 
takes “A Slightly Sceptical View of Student Activism” 
and reports on what he sees. This may not endear him 
to a vocal minority of students in both India and 
America. But we will be happy to accept the verdict 
of our readers—or their children—of university age. 
A free copy of John Gardner's Excellence will be 
promptly mailed to any reader who.sends us his 
views. 





W. Arthur Lewis is among the deans of develop- 
ment economists. His magnum opus, The Theory of 
Economic Growth, has taken on, for this generation, 
something of the proportions which Adam Smith's 
Wealth of Nations had for the proto-Classicists. 

In his most recent book, Development Planning, he 
summarizes in abbreviated style twenty years of 
academic writing and practical experience. “Planning 
and the Private Sector" is excerpted from the last 
chapter of the book. His flat statement that “By the 
middle 1950's, all the leading social democratic parties 
in the world had come to realize that licensing is an 
inefficient and corrupt way of allocating resources . . ." 
may raise some eyebrows. 


Joseph Wood Krutch emphatically asserts in “Who 
Was Henry Thoreau?" that though we are running 
faster we are not advancing towards the Good Life. 
This attitude towards Twentieth-Century America 
began to be asserted at least fifty years ago by Ameri- 
can writers and has, at length, been recognized by 
practical politicians in the concept of The Great 
Society. 

Implicit in this political phrase is an understanding 
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that the Good Life is not assured by affluence nor 
meastred by the growth of GNP. 

More affirmatively, many Americans are beginning, 
at least dimly through current confusicns, to redis- 
cover some familiar components of the American 
dream: 


Greater equality in the distribution Df income; 

Greater equality of social and economic 
opportunity; 

An educational system more relevant to the 
future; 

Conservation of natural resources: soil, water, 
air, forests, animals, fish, and birds; 

Smaller scale, better integrated communities; 

More diversity, variety, individual eloow room; 

More reliance on the family, formerly dispersed 
towards the frontier, now regrouped by the ease 
of transport; x 

Eebellion against bigness, impersoaality, and 
the heavy overhead of officialdom; 

More leisure and better use of leisu-e. 


Phonograph records did not diminish popular 
support for live music. Radio has not curtailed the 
eircuBtion of mass newspapers or critical journals. 
Professional sports have not subtracted rrom amateur 
participation. In each case, the reverse is true. 

Nor will television, says Alan S. Downer, be a 
subst tute for the legitimate theatre. Taking a look at 
the past and present, he predicts that “The Outlook 
for the American Theatre" is secure. _ 

It will involve experiment, an interplay of foreign 
and indigenous elements, and both in-ellectual and 
emotonal commitment by actors and audience. Even 
young people, about whom elders despair, become so 
deeply involved that they actually experience what 
they only hear and see. 


R.R.R.B. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Sir: 

I wgs very happy to go through that surprisingly 
interesting analysis, “The Agitated Heart—Robert 
Frost" by Theodore Morrison, in your January 1968 
issue. f i 

This new school of psychoanalytic approach to 
literary criticism has been curbed with contempt by 
critics who argue that a poet ought to be judged by 
what he has written. 

I am sure all lovers of Frost will find new vistas 
of insight opened up before them. As I am a staunch 
believer in this psycho-approach, I quite agree with 
Mr. Morrison's way of analysis, for literature is es- 
sentially the product of mind, which is continuously 
swayed by conflicting emotions consequent upon his 
unconscious aetivity. 

While thanking you for this article, I request you 
to publish articles on other poets as well, with this 
bearing. 

K. R. SATYANARAYANA, 

Head of the Department of English, 
Kamala Nehru College for Women, 
Shimoga (Mysore State) 

February 2, 1968 
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AFTER THE KENNEDY ROUND— 
THE DELHI ROUND 


RICHARD N. 


JOHN F. KENNEDY once said, “If we 
cannot help the many who are poor, we 
cannot save the few who are rich." If 
this is true—and I believe it is—then we 
are in deep trouble. For the international 
war on poverty is now being lost. The 
time has come for escalation. This is one 
war in which there is no substitute for 
victory. 

In this decade of the 1960's—a decade 
hopefully designated as the “Decade 
of Development" by the United Nations 
—the average annual increase in gross 
national product of the poor countries 
has been little more than 4 per cent. 
With rates of population growth in most 
countries averaging 2 or 3 per cent, there 
has been only a 1 or 2 per cent average 
annual increase in individual living 
standards. 

To turn the tide. we need new forms 
of international cooperation and an 
entirely new level of effort on the part 
of both developed and less-developed 
countries. The efforts of rich and poor 
countries alike are now grossly inade- 
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quate whea measured against the prob- 
lem to be solved—the achievement of 
standards of living in the less-develop- 
ed countres compatible with minimum 
human dignity. 

What is io be done? To seek an answer 
to this question, the nations of the 
world met in New Delhi from February 
1 to March 29, 1968, in the second ses- 
sion of th» United Nations Conference 
on Trade end Development (UNCTAD). 
The time vas not propitious, either from 
an economic or from a political view- 
point. 

To move forward, we shall need a 
new effort of will and imagination. The ` 
following is a five-point programme 
which, im my view, deserves the support 
of rich ard poor countries alike: 


1. Trade 


For much too long the industrial 
countries have tended to conduct their 
aid and tade policies in separate com- 
partments They have had an aid 
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policy directed towards the less-develop- 
ed countries and a trade policy directed 
mainly towards other industrialized 
countries. The time has come to fashion 
a trade policy fully equal to our aid 
objectives. f 

Let us not forget that the less- 
developed countries earn at least three 
times as much foreign exchange from 
exports as they do from foreign aid. 

The industrialized countries should 
put into effect, in stages over the next 
ten to twenty years, a policy of one-way 
free trade in favour of the less-developed 
countries. In other words, the developed 
countries should reduce to zero their 
protection on both manufactured and 
primary product imports from the less- 
developed countries, without asking for 
reciprocity from the less-developed coun- 
tries in return. While the policy would 
be implemented gradually over a period 
of ten to twenty years, a commitment 
to this objective should be taken now. 

Some first steps in the gradual imple- 
mentation of a one-way free trade policy 
. would include: 


a. Liberalization and then elimina- 
tion of the long-term cotton textile 
agreement. 

b. Elimination of tariffs on prod- 
ucts of tropical agriculture and 
forestry. 

c. Reduction of tariffs on processed 
industrial materials so as to eliminate 
"tariff escalation by stages of produc- 
tion," a feature of the tariff structure 
of most developed countries which 
discourages less-developed countries 
from processing their own raw 
materials. 


Of course the most severe restrictions 
on the exports of the less-developed 
countries do not take the form of tariffs. 
The primary product exports, which 
account for 85 to 90 per cent of the 


- exports of less-developed countries, are 


mainly held back by non-tariff barriers 
maintained by the United States and 
European countries. 

Professor Harry Johnson has estimated 
as follows the losses in export earning 
of the less-developed countries resulting 
from such policies: agricultural pro- 
tectionism in developed countries—$2 
bilion; U.S. sugar quotas—$357-525 
million; European duties and excises on 
coffee, cocoa, and bananas—$110-125 
million. i 

The domestic political obstacles in 
attacking these restrictions are formi- 
dable. Yet it is precisely here that the 
biggest benefits can be achieved. The 
dismantling of such arrangements over 
the next generation is a reasonable ob- 
jective of policy if we recognize our 
common interest in economic develop- 
ment overseas. 

In economic development, as in other 
areas, the industrialized countries simply 
cannot have their cake and eat it too: 
they cannot expect foreign aid to produce 
self-sustaining economic growth while 
they resist the domestic adjustments 
involved in accepting imports from the 


| very countries they are helping. 


Supplementing a policy of one-way 
free trade on products of particular 
importance to the Jess-developed coun- 
tries would be a policy of tariff pref- 
erences in favour of less-developed 
countries. At Punta del Este in the 
spring of 1967, President Johnson an- 
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nounced a more flexible U.S. policy on 
this subject: 


We are ready to explore with 
other industrialized countries—and 
with our people—the possibility of 
temporary preferential tariff advan- 
tages for all developing countries in 
the markets of al! the industrialized 
countries. 


One good way to implement this 
policy would be by granting advance 
instalments of tariff cuts to the less- 
developed countries. The Kennedy 
Round tariff concessions should be 
granted immediately to the less-devel- 
oped countries rather than in stages 
over five years as is presently planned. 

Concessions resulting, or expected to 
. result, from future negotiating rounds 
should be made immediately available 
to the less-developed countries in the 
same way. The great advantage of this 
approach is that it does not freeze the 
margin of preference and thus the rate 
of tariff protection against the developed 
countries. 

President Johnson's statement envis- 
aged a system of preferences for all 


developing countries in the markets of. 


all industrial countries. The United 
Kingdom has supported this approach, 
but the Common Market countries, and 
particularly France, have favoured 
selective preferences favouring some less- 
developed countries (former African 
colonies) over others 

A policy of generalized preferences 
would reverse the trend towards North- 
South preferential systems—a trend 
which threatens to fragment the world 
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unduly inte spheres of economic as well 
as political influence. 

Discussions among the industrialized 
countries i3 the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development 
have shown the difficulty of reconciling 
these two different approaches to the 
problem of preferences. If the Common 
Market is not prepared to phase out its 
present selective preferences and grant 
preferences to all developing countries, 
the United States will face a difficult _ 
choice—wkether or not to accept the 
special bundens attendant upon a pref- 
erential arrangement not accepted by a 
significant number of its industrialized 
trading pa-tners. 

Despite progress recently made to- 
wards a system of generalized preferences 
in the OECD, important differences 
remain on the reverse preferences granted 
by African countries to the Common 
Market and also on product coverage. 

It is unlixely, to say the least, that the 
U.S. Congress would adopt a policy 
giving African countries preferred access 
to the American market while these.same 
countries were discriminating against 
American exports in favour of the Com- 
mon Market. It is also unlikely that 
the Cong-ess would grant prefer- 
ences to al developing countries while 
Latin American and Asian countries 
were still sıffering discrimination.in the 
Common Market on a number of 
products. 


24d 
The year 1968 marks the twentieth 


anniversary of the Marshall Plan. This 
anniversary is an appropriate time for 
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the country which initiated the Marshall 
Plan and the countries which were its 
principal beneficiaries to launch a new 
Marshall Plan for the benefit of the 
less-developed countries. 

The United Nations and other bodies 
have recommended an aid effort by the 
developed countries equivalent to 1 per 
cent of their gross national product. 
Despite rapid economic growth in the 
industrialized countries during the last 
few years, their foreign aid efforts have 


not expanded; according to U.N. esti- ` 


mates, foreign aid as a proportion of 
GNP declined from 0.83 per cent in 1961 
to 0.69 per cent in 1965. In the last two 


years it has slipped still further. This - 


trend can and must be reversed. 

The heads of state of the Western 
industrialized countries should meet at 
.the earliest opportunity to chart a pro- 
gramme of steady escalation of their 
foreign aid efforts. The objective should 
be achievement of the 1 per cent target 
by 1975. This would mean a doubling of 
the total foreign aid effort of the United 
States and other countries, taking in- 
to account present rates of economic 
growth. | 

So far as possible this increased assist- 
ance should be made available through 
multilateral institutions or pursuant to 
multilateral arrangements, such as the 
World Bank consortia. . 

There is an urgent need to find new 
money for the International Develop- 
ment Association, which makes loans 
of up to fifty-year maturity at nominal 
rates of interest. Steady progress to- 
wards the 1 per cent target should make 
possible further increases in IDA opera- 
tions and substantial expansion in ac- 
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tivities of regional development banks 
operating in Africa, Latin America, and 
Asia. 

As Cold War tensions diminish, in- 
creasing efforts should be made to involve 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
in sharing the burden of economic aid. 
Development should be a cooperative, 
not a competitive, enterprise. This ob- 
jective may not be realizable. imme- 
diately in all parts of the world. But we 
can move towards it on a case-by-case 
basis. As a beginning, we might ask the 
Soviet Union to associate itself with the 
work of the World Bank consortium for 
India. 

A high-level panel of distinguished 
experts should be convened by the 
developed countries to recommend an 
aid strategy for the 1970’s and the heads 
of state and foreign ministers of the 
developed countries should meet to 
translate these proposals into policy. 
Moreover, a network of private citizens’ 
organizations should be formed to build 
public support in developed and less- 
developed countries on behalf of in- 
creased development efforts. 


3. Self-help by Less-developed Countries 


Some of the greatest obstacles to deal- 
ing effectively with the trade and develop- 
ment problems of the less-developed 
countries lie within these countries 
themselves. 

Many less-developed countries have 
overvalued foreign exchange rates or 
severe inflation or inefficient state in- 
dustries which make it impossible to 
export successfully, whatever trade poli- 
cies are followed by the industrialized 
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countries. 

Many are stifling their economic 
. growth as well as -heir export capacity 
by excessive restrictions on private invest- 
ment and by import barriers which are 
driving up domestic production costs. 

Many are increasingly dependent on 
large imports of food because of failure 
to deal with the twin problems of food 
production and population growth. 

Many seem unatle to tax their privi- 
leged classes or uadertake meaningful 
programmes of land reform. And many 
are diverting to resources urgently 
needed for economi> development. 

Looking at the performance of many 
developing countries in recent years, 
one wonders whether UNCTAD has not 
placed too much emphasis on inter- 
national arrangemeats for trade and too 
little emphasis on domestic policies for 
development. 

Since the Geneva Conference, the 
exports of the lese-developed countries 
have grown beyond all Secretariat 
estimates, but the rate of development 
in most countries aas been disappoint- 
ing. It is becomiag more than ever 
apparent that wat is required for 
development is not just dollars—whether 
earned through trace or received through 
aid—but the attitides, practices, and 
institutions that maxe dollars productive. 

And this means the transformation of 
those feudal political, economic, and 
social structures tkat serve to frustrate 
rapid and broadfy shared economic 
growth regardless >f what changes are 
made in internaticnal trading arrange- 
ments. 

Dr. Raul Prebisch, UNCTAD’s Sec- 
retary-General, has placed increasing 
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emphasis on the internal responsibilities 
of the developing countries in his state- 
ments at J.N. meetings. He has called 
for “‘simul-aneous, convergent, and prop- 
erly concerted" measures, in which in- 
creased measures of aid and trade by 
the rich would be met by increased 
efforts of self-help by the poor. 

One of the great questions is the extent 
to which Dr. Prebisch's concern with 
the internal responsibilities of the poor 
will be reflected in the work of UNCTAD. 
This subject was regarded as virtually 
forbidden territory at the first UNCTAD. 
The addition to the agenda of the New 
Delhi Corference of a new item entitled 
“Improvirg the mobilization of internal 
resources" was a belated step towards 
recognizinz what the less-developed 
countries could and should do for 
themselves. 

Here, :hen, may be UNCTAD's 
greatest cLallenge—to exert the necessary 
influence on the poor as well as on the 
rich. How successfully it meets this 
challenge will do much to influence the 
willingness of the rich to make increased 
commitments and the ability of the poor 
to realize their development goals. 

The American people, like the people 
of other developed countries, are not 
likely to be moved to greater commit- 
ments in behalf of the developing 
countries 5y references to moral obliga- 
tion. The first claim on the conscience 
of the American people belongs to the 
twenty milion Negro Americans and 
the twenty million other Americans who 
have been by-passed by the affluent 
society. I 

From row on, the American people 
are likely to support proposals to help 
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the less-developed countries only as 
they are related to the enlightened self- 
interest of the United States and to 
internal measures by the developing 
countries that translate aid effectively 
into economic growth. 

The United Nations—and particularly 
UNCTAD—has performed a great 
service in encouraging the developed 
countries to pay greater attention to 
their interests in the development of the 


less-developed countries to face up to’ 


their responsibilities to themselves. 
4. Technical Aid and Advice 


The industrialized countries can play 
a vital role not only in encouraging the 
economic and social transformations 
necessary for development in the less- 
developed countries but specifically in 
helping them to produce and sell effec- 
tively in world markets. 

Through technical aid and advice, the 
industrialized countries can help the 
developing countries provide incentives 
(or end disincentives) to domestic or 
foreign besiness firms which are prepared 
to exploit export opportunities. Through 
such aid: and advice, . less-developed 
countries can be helped to identify export 
possibilities, to produce more efficiently, 
and to promote foreign sales through 
effective merchandising techniques. 


The international agencies have been 


in the business of giving technical as- 
sistance and advice for many years. 
But they have not yet adequately focused 
their assistance on the trade promotion 
problem. What is now required is a 
major increase in technical assistance 
which can pay off in increased exports. 
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Beyond technical assistance, we should 
encourage regular examination in multi- 
lateral agencies of the developed policies 
and trade policies of less-developed 
countries—policies which are now very 
poorly related to one another. 


5. International Monetary Reform 


The ‘major increases in trade and aid 
needed to attack poverty on a world scale 
cannot be undertaken without funda- 
mental reforms of the world’s monetary 
system. For a decade now, the United 
States has been incurring substantial 
balance of payments deficits which have 
been financed through reductions in its 
gold stock and increases in foreign dollar 
holdings. 

The U.S. payments deficit is not the 

result of U.S. inflation or an inability of 
the U.S. to pay its way in world trade. 
On the contrary, the U.S. has had less 
inflation over the last decade than most 
developed countries and has run a 
surplus of $4 to 85 billion on goods and 
services account. 
. It is rather the result of the dispropor- 
tionate burdens the U.S. is bearing in 
financing the growth and defence of the 
non-Communist world. It may be some 
time before the problem can be cured by 
getting the European countries to pay a 
larger share for their own defence and 
to finance an increasing share of their 
new investment from their own capital 
markets. 

A rational international monetary 
system would provide us this time. 
Unfortunately, the present system is 
based on gold, and the world stock of 
gold is growing much more slowly than 
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the growth in world trade. Indeed, the 
world's monetary gold stock grew hardly 
at all during 1965-1967 due to reduced 
production and Łoarding. To make 
matters worse, there have been large 
conversions of doller balances into gold. 

To a very large extent the U.S. deficit 
reflects a process of financial intermedia- 
tion, by which American industry has 
been making long-term investments in 
the rest of the world, with the rest of the 
world accumulating short-term dollar 
claims in return. 

There is nothing Zundamentally wrong 
with this system if the rest of the world, 
and particularly Europe, would let it 
work. The dollars are secure interest- 
bearing assets and :he American invest- 
ment has made available capital, tech- 
nology, and management skills vital to 
the world's economic growth. 


The U.S. Forced to Restrict 


The measures approved by the United 
States on January I were forced upon it 
by France and by conservative European 
financial opinion which have delayed 
and complicated the negotiation of a 
supplement to work! monetary reserves, 
which have encouraged the speculative 
run from sterling aad dollars into gold, 
which have resistec adjustments by -the 
surplus countries, and which have placed 
the main burden of adjustment on the 
United States. 

The United Stales has chosen the 
. measures least harrıful to itself and the 
rest of the world, but their restrictive 
character testifies t> a failure of inter- 
national cooperaticn. The controls on 
foreign investment and tourism and the 
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further limitations on aid will hurt 
both developed and  less-developed 
countries. f 

UNCTAD should take note that the 
poor countries will be condemned to 
perpetual poverty unless France and 
other European countries alter their 
policies to permit the expansion rather 
than the restriction of trade, aid, capital 
flow, and economic growth. 

One of JNCTAD’s contributions has 
been to Eelp us see more clearly the 
relationship between enlarging the 
world’s stock of liquidity and doing 
more to heip the less-developed countries. 
If we are unable to do the first, Ido not 
believe we will be able to do the second. 
Indeed, ore of the lasting contributions 
of UNCTAD may be that it has en- 
couraged the international community 
to deal with questions of trade, develop- 
ment, and finance together rather than in 
artificial compartments. 


A New International Monetary System 


The recent agreement to create a 
system of Special Drawing Rights in the 
Internatiomal Monetary Fund represents 
a step in the right direction. But no 
decision Las yet been taken on when 
these drawing rights will be made avail- 
able and &ow much new money will be 
created. 

It cannct be emphasized too strongly 
that early activation. of this plan in 
sufficiently large amounts (perhaps as 
much as $2 billion a year) is a sine qua 
non of expanding aid and trade for less- 
developed countries. The plan should be 
activated mow, before the U.S. deficit is 
closed, nox after it has been reduced 
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by restrictions harmful to the economies 
of both developed and less-developed 
countries. 

Without liberal injections of new 
liquidity it is doubtful that the United 


States and Britain, not to mention other : 


countries, will feel financially secure 
enough to increase their obligations in 
behalf of the poor. Of course new 
liquidity cannot and should not relieve 
the key currency countries from the 
obligation to maintain relative price 
stability and sound internal economies. 

Although it may not be a political 
possibility for some time, we may 
eventually wish to deal with the problems 
of development aid and monetary reform 
together, as a group of experts for 
UNCTAD has proposed. In other words, 
a new reserve unit could be created, and 
the national currencies paid in exchange 
for it by the developed countries could be 
used for long terms in lending in the 
less-developed world. 

This five-point programme for trade 
and development is a revolutionary one. 
But in revolutionary times revolutionary 


policies may be the only means of pre- 
serving traditional values. 

It may be called an unrealistic pro- 
gramme. But those who say so have an 
obligation to state whether anything less 
than this can deal effectively with the 
problem of poverty in the world. 

It may even be called an “unsound” 


programme. But let us remember what 


Keynes once said: “A 'sound' man, 
alas, is a man who, when all his fellows 
are ruined, is ruined along with them." 
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THE MUSLIMS OF CENTRAL ASIA 


GEOFFREYoWHEELER 


AT THE 1959 SOVIET CENSUS, the Muslims 
of the U.S.S.R. numbered some twenty- 
five million,! or 13 per cent of the total 
population. They live in three main 
areas: the Central Asian and Kazakh 
republics (55 per cent), the Caucasus 
(25 per cent), and the Volga and Ural 
regions (20 per cent). 

Although the Maslims are classified 
as belonging to fhirty-eight different 
nationalities, 84 per cent of them are 
of Turkic stock, speaking closely inter- 
related languages. Of the remainder, 
.8 per cent are of Iranian and 7 per cent 
of Ibero-Caucasian stock. (See accom- 
panying table.) 


Tsarist Expansion 


During the ninete2nth century, Russian 
rule expanded southwards through the 
Caucasus and Central Asia to the 
frontiers of Iran, Afghanistan, and China. 
This brought into -he Tsarist Empire a 
number of Muslim lands, possession of 
which presented the Imperial Govern- 
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ment with a number of political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural problems. 

Unlike t3e Muslim lands forming part 
of the B-itish and French colonial 
empires, -he new provinces of the 
Caucasus, the Steppe Region, and 
Turkestan were territorially contiguous 
with the metropolitan country. Except 
for the vessal states of Bukhara and 
Khiva, they were regarded as integral 
parts of Russia. This meant that the 
southern fringe of the Empire was not 
only peop-ed by Muslims but bordered 
directly og Muslim Iran, Afghanistan, 
and the largely Muslim Chinese province 
of Sinkianz. Separated from Russia only 
by a narrow strip of Afghan territory 
was Muslim northern India. 

Economically, the newly acquired 
Muslim territories quickly became 
important not only as a vital source of 
oil and cctton but also as an area for 
Russian colonization. 

Culturaly, the Muslims confronted 
the Russiens with a far greater problem 
than did the other non-Russian peoples 
of the Empire, the vast majority of whom 
were Chrstian and followed a way of 
life not greatly different from that of the 


Nationality 


Turkic peoples 
Uzbeks 
Tatars 
Kazakhs 
Azerbaijanis 
Turkmens 
Bashkirs 
Kirghiz 
Kara-Kalpaks 
Kumyks 
Uigurs 
Karachais 
Balkars - 
Nogais I 


Iranian peoples 
Tadjiks 
Ossetians** 
Kurds 
Iranians 
Tats 

. Baluchis 


Tbero-Caucasian peoples 
Chechens 
Kabardians 
Ingushi 
Adyges 
Cherkess 
Abkhaz** 
Abaza 

. Avars 
Lezgins 
Dargins 
Laks 
Tabasarans 
Aguls 
Rutuls 
Tsakhurs 


Miscellaneous 
Dungans 
Arab 
Albanians** 


MUSLIMS OF THE U.S.S.R. 


Number (1959 census) 


6,004,000 
4,969,000 
3,581,000 
2,929,000 
1,004,000 
983,000 
974,000 
173,000 
135,000 
95,000 
81,000 
42,000 
41,000 


1,397,000 
410,000 
59,000 
21,000 
1,000 
7,800 


418,000 

204,000 

104,000 
on 
30,000 
74,000 


*Autonomous Oblast **Partly Muslim 


w- 
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Main Location 


Uzbek S.S.R. 
Tatar A.S.S.R. 


` Kazakh S.S.R. 


Azerbaijan S.S.R. 
Turkmen S.S.R. 

Bashkir A.S.S.R. 

Kirkhiz S.S.R. 
Kara-Kalpak A.S.S.R. 
Daghestan A.S.S.R. 
Kazakh & Kirghiz S.S.R.s 
Karachai-Cherkess A.O.* 
Kabarda-Balkar A.S.S.R. 
Karachai-Cherkess A.O. 


Tadjik S.S.R. 
North-Ossetian A.S.S.R. 


; Armenian S.S.R. 


Soviet Central Asia 
Azerbaijan S.S.R. 
Turkmen S.S.R. 


Chechen-Ingush A.S.S.R. 
Kabarda-Balkar A.S.S.R. 
Chechen-Ingush A.S.S.R. 


Karachai-Cherkess A.O. 


Abkhaz A.S.S.R. 
Karachai-Checkess A.O. 


Daghestan A.S.S.R. 


Kazakh & Kirghiz S.S.R.s 
Soviet Central Asia 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 


THE MUSLIMS OF CENTREL ASIA 


Russians themselves. Although there 
were ethnic and linguistic differences 
among the various Muslim communities, 
Islam constituted a greater bond of un- 
ion than did basic Christianity among 


adherents of the O-thodox, Gregorian, ` 


Catholic, and other Christian commu- 
nities. 


Tsarist Tolerdnce and Contempt 


The attitude of the Russians towards 
Islam as a creed was tolerant— perhaps 
even more tolerant than towards non- 
Orthodox Christian sects, and certainly 
more so than towards Jewry—but they 
regarded Islamic cutture in general with 
a mixture of contempt and suspicion, the 
latter deriving partly from the memory 
of the 250 years or Islamized Mongol 
domination of Muscovy and partly from 
the universal character of Islam and the 
spiritual allegiance paid to the Caliph 
of Islam, the Sultan of Turkey. 

The means by which the Tsarist 
Government attempted to cope with 
the problems presented in the major 
areas of Muslim habitation—Turkestan, 


the Steppe Region, and the Caucasus— ` 


included military control, stabilization 
of the nomads, assimilation, and coloni- 
zation. All these measures were resented 
by the Muslims, and in the absence of a 
consistent government policy, particu- 
larly as regards ecucation, they failed 
to produce the desired result of superim- 
posing Russian on Muslim civilization. 
Excessive and badly managed coloni- 
zation was the underlying cause of the 
great revolt of 1915, which temporarily 
disposed the Muslims of Central Asia 
in favour of the Bolshevik Revolution 
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of 1917. This Muslim revolt, however, 
was in no sense a nationalist upheaval. 
Before the Revolution, indeed, there had 
been no demands for self-government 
on the part of the Muslims, nor had the 
Tsarist Government ever formulated any 
plans for the eventual grant of any de- 
gree of seK-determination. 

After the short-lived nationalist move- 
ments which accompanied the Revolu- 
tion and -he ensuing:Civil War, and 
which werz soon'suppressed by force, 
the new “Soviet rulers found that the 
Muslims confronted them with much 
the same problem that had faced their 
predecesso:s. : 


After the Revolution 


The Asian frontiers of the new state 
were ident.cal with those of the Tsarist 
Empire, and the vulnerable southern 
fringe of the Soviet Union was inhabited 
by peoples whose lands had been an- 
nexed to Eussia but who had preserved 
a traditioral culture and a way of life 
which ‘were thought to militate against 
modern progress on European lines. 
These Msslim lands contained vital 
natural resources and adjoined countries 
which were not only Muslim but were 
aligned wich the Western powers, whose 
attitude was regarded by the new regime 
as fundamentally hostile. 

Tsarist aims with respect to the 
Muslim barderlands had in effect been 
confined to security and economic 
considerations: the Muslims had to be 
kept quiet and reasonably content be- 
cause of their location on a strategic 
frontier ard to enable maximum advan- 
tage to be derived from the natural 
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resources situated in their territory. mographic, Economic, Cultural, and 


Soviet aims were, and still are, broadly 
the same, but the means by which the 
new regime proposed to achieve them 
went much further than those adopted 
by the Tsarist Government. 


New Methods of Control 


In addition to applying the methods 
of assimilation, “stabilization of the no- 


mads, and colonization with an energy, 


consistency, and determination that had 
been lacking in the previous regime, 
the Communists instituted many others 
designed to eradicate what they regarded 
as the outworn Islamic way of life and 
to establish in its place the modern, 
"progressive" Soviet way of life which 
they advocated for all the peoples of the 
Union. These new methods included: 


l. a new administrative division of 

Muslim peoples; 

social and agrarian reforms; 

. collectivization. and mechanization 
of agricultyre ; 

..industrialization; 

. rigid segregation from the. adjoin- 
ing Muslim countries; and 

. a far-reaching policy of cultural 
regimentation. 


> 


an 


In order to understand the present 
position of the Muslims of the U.S.S.R., 
it is necessary.to consider how these 
measures have differed from those applied 
to other nationalities and religious groups 
in the Soviet Union, and what effects 
they have produced. It will be convenient 
to group the various measures under the 
headings of Political, Social and De- 


‘js tribal rather than national, 


Ideological. 


POLITICAL 


The political and administrative 
structure of the Muslim Soviet Socialist 
Republics (S.S.R.s) and of the Muslim 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republics 
(A.S.S.R.s) within the Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic (R.S.F.S.R.) 
is uniform with that of all the other 
republics. No account is taken of tradi- 
tional Muslim methods of government 
in the republican constitutions, and un- 
like all but one of the constitutions of 
the nineteen independent Muslim states 
outside the U.S.S.R., those of the Soviet 
Muslim republics contain no mention 
of the need to safeguard the basic 
principles of Islam. The last mention of 
such a need occurred in the short-lived 
1921 constitution of the People's Re- 
public of Bukhara. 

Whereas the administrative division 
of the Tsarist Empire ignored nationality, 
this was theoretically the guiding princi- 
ple in the creation of the present six 
Muslim union republics, which contain 
over three-fifths of the Muslim popula- 
tion: Owing partly, however, to the 
intermingling of the different Muslim 
nationalities and. partly to the fact 
that the structure of- Muslim society 
the 
creation .of linguistically and ethnically 
compact political units would have re- 
quired some exchange of populations, 
and this is an instrument to which the . 
Soviet regime has never been willing to 
resort. 

Apart from subsequent minor modifi- . 
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cations, the boundaries of the Muslim 
republics were decided upon between 
1922 and 1925, that is, while literacy still 
stood at under 5 per cent and a majority 
of the people were uncertain what their 
“nationality” was. 


Six New Republics 


In Central Asia, the creation of six 


republics out of peoples who could 
ethnically and cul-urally have been 
grouped into three resulted in much less 
national as well as cultural homogeneity 
than exists in the ncn-Muslim republics. 
In the individual Muslim republics, the 
proportion of the people of the titular" 
Muslim nationality (i.e, Kazakhs in 
Kazakhstan, Uzbeks in Uzbekistan, etc.) 
ranges from 29 per cent (Kazakh S.S.R.) 
to 62 per cent (Uzbek S.S.R.), while in 
the non-Muslim republics the corre- 
sponding figure ranges from 62 per cent 
(Latvian S.S.R.) to 83 per cent (R.S.- 
F.S.R.). 

The proportion of Muslims of all races 
in the Muslim republics ranges from 34 
per cent (Kazakh S.S.R.) to 81 per cent 
(Tadzhik S.S.R.), an overall average of 
64 per cent. By contrast, in seven of the 
remaining nine union republics, people 
of Slav or other nor-Asian cultures pre- 
dominate to the extent of over 86 per 
cent, while the Arm2nian Republic con- 
tains 80 per cent of Armenians and tbe 
Georgian Republic has 63 per cent of 
Georgians and 12 per cent of Slavs, the 
remainder being Asians, including about 
7 per cent of Muslims. 

Except for the nominal representation 
of the Ukrainian and Byelorussian 
. S.S.R.s in the United Nations, the 
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political stetus of the Muslim republics 
is the sam2 as that of the rest. “Full 
sovereignty" is officially claimed for 
them, but they have no diplomatic or 
commercial representation abroad and 
thus no coacern with foreign policy or 
trade. Ther? are also no locally recruited 
military formations, the considerable 
armed forces maintained in each republic 
for defence and security being predomi- 
nantly Russian. Er 

It is too early to assess. the long-term 
effect of these political: ‘Measures. The 
introduction of the: ‘national principle 
into the political- organization of the 
Muslim peoples has been described as 
an attempt to treat the incipient disease 
of nationalism by homoeopathic meth- 
ods. If it had been allowed full rein 
after the Revolution, nationalism could 
have fatally impaired the integrity of the 
new Soviet state. 


Alternative Solution 


A broader and more natural. division 
of the MusHims into four political units— 
a greater Azerbaijan, a Tatar-Bashkir, 
a Kazakh-Karakalpak-Kirghiz, and a 
Turkmen-Uzbek-Tadjik republic—seem- 
ed potentally more dangerous than 
their final »arcelling out into six union 
republics and the various A.S.S.R.s 
incorporated into the R.S.F.S.R. From 
the Soviet point of view, this creation of 
a number »f synthetic nation-states fa- 
cilitated tke largely artificial develop- 
ment of separate national cultures, 
societies, and economies, all of which 
until recently gave the outside world, 
and to some extent even the Soviet 
Muslim pe ples themselves, the illusion 
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that their national aspirations had been 
satisfied. 

During the past few years, however, 
it has become clear that particularist 
consciousness among the Muslims, far 
from dying out, is actually increasing. 
The phenomenon is not, of course, 
confined to the Muslim republics, but 
elsewhere its scope is limited to single 
nationalities that have no positive bond 
' of union with one another. Islam, on 
the other hand, is & “Potential connecting 
link not only. ‚among, ‚the Muslim peoples 
living along 3, 000. miles of the Soviet 
Union's vulnerabie;southern frontier, 
but also between them and the peoples 
of the adjoining Muslim countries. 

Opinions differ on whether particu- 
larist consciousness is developing along 
all-Muslim, regional, racial (Turkic and 
Iranian), or republican lines. The Soviet 
authorities, judging from official writ- 
ings, seem to think that the danger lies 
in the reality which the artificially formed 
“national republics" are rapidly acquir- 
ing. Hence their growing doubts whether 
the national principle should continue 
to guide the administration of the Soviet 
state. 


SOCIAL AND DEMOGRAPHIC 


At the time of the Russian conquest 
of the Caucasus and Central Asia, the 
tribe and clan had already ceased to 
have. any significance as political or 
economic units. The patriarchal joint 
family possessing its lands and herds in 
common, which had been the economic 
unit up to about the sixth century, had 
also disappeared. It had gradually been 
replaced by two-generation conjugal 


families, which often formed family 
unions with strong economic and ideo- 
logical ties and well-established rules 
of conduct. This social structure persisted 
under the Tsarist regime with only a 
minimum of official interference. 


Breaking up Family Unions 


The Soviet regime, however, aimed at 
destroying the existing structure for three 
reasons: it was thought—often quite 
wrongly--to be inseparably associated 
with Islam; it was believed to militate 
against socialist economic progress; and 
it fostered particularism and nepotism. 
Accordingly, ever since the Revolution, 
the Soviet authorities have waged relent- 
less war against all aspects of Muslim 
society that were deemed objectionable; 
taking care to stigmatize them as essen- 
tially Islamic. 

The exercise of parental authority 
over marriage, the seclusion of women, 
polygamy, and child-marriage are among 
the so-called “Islamic” practices which 
have been and still are regularly attacked 
in the Soviet press and other propaganda 
media, and the last two have been made 
illegal. Particularism is combated through 
what is called “international education," 


: and higher party officials are often re- 
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moved from their posts for practising 
nepotism. P IEIZ 

It is difficult to assess thé effectiveness 
of these measures. Many of the practices 
objected to have little to recommend 
them and are tending to die out else- 
wherein the Muslim world simply un- 
der the pressure of enlightened Muslim 
opinion. 

The much stronger pressures brought 
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to bear on the Soviet Muslims by their 
alien and atheist rulers, together with 
other circumstances, such as the mingling 
of Muslims and non-Muslims in high- 
er educational establishments and the 
` armed forces, have undoubtedly had an 
effect on Muslim society, particularly in 
the towns. There has, indeed, been no 
organized opposition to Soviet social 
reforms; European skills, work methods, 
and, to some extent, living habits are 
being rapidly adopted; and full advan- 
tage is being taken of the educational 
opportunities offered. 


Resistance and Reverse Effects 


. On the other hand, tlie Soviet dream 
of the social and biclogical fusion of the 
Muslim and non-Muslim peoples shows 
no signs of being realized. Socially, the 
Muslims remain aloof: although they 
rub shoulders with Russians in the fac- 
tories, the army, and the universities, 
their family and sex relationships, their 
behaviour and moral standards (par- 
ticularly of women), and their leisure 
habits are still markedly different from 
those of non-Muslims. Particularly sig- 
nificant is the low incidence of inter- 
marriage: Muslim men occasionally 
marry non-Muslim girls, but the converse 
is extremely.rare since no respectable 
Muslim would allow his daughter to 
marry a non-Muslim. 

Some curious circumstances should be 
noted. The seclusion of women, although 
officially frowned upon, has become a 
status symbol as an indication of afflu- 
ence, that is, of official position; and 
polygamy, though illegal, is still practised 
through the device cf registering children 
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of illegal rzarriages solemnized before a 
mulla as tke offspring of the first legal 
marriage”: —— 

Thus, efforts to assimilate the Muslims 
have made no more progress under the 
Soviet regime than they did under the 
Tsars. The breakup of the joint family 
and family union as a system of social 
grouping and their replacement by the 
synthetically formed nation have not 
helped mat-ers. Contrary to Soviet wishes 
and expectation, the nation composed of 
small families on thé Western model is 
now fast bzcoming an accepted form of 
grouping which has nothing to gain by 
fusion with the Russians. 


Stabilizing *he Nomads 


By far tke most drastic reform applied 
by the Sov:et regime tó the Muslims was 
the stabilization of the nomads, the vast 
majority of whom were Kazakhs. During 
the Tsarist regime there had been much 
confiscation of pastoral land for the use 
of Russian. settlers, but attempts to cure 
the Kazakhs of their nomadic way of 
life had teen halfhearted and largely 
unsuccessfül. During the first years of 
the Sovie regime, plans to achieve 
Stabilization by voluntary means also 
proved a sgnal failure, and there was a 
switch to forceful measures during the 
collectivizetion period (1928-32). These 
not only were equally unsuccessful but 
resulted ir the wholesale slaughter: of 
livestock and a drop in the Kazakh 
populatior of some 800,000. 

Finally, in 1933, a new policy was 
inaugurated: the official doctrine that 
land cultivation was necessarily a higher 
form of ag-iculture than pastoral nomad- 
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ism was dropped, and a compromise was 
introduced in the form of the system 
known as Otgon (otgonnoie zhivoino- 
vodstvo) or “roving cattle economy.’ 
This meant that the seasonal movement 
of flocks and herds were accompanied 
by “brigades” and not by the whole 
population, the bulk of whom remained 
settled in villages. It is this system which 
prevails today, with reasönably.-good 
results. 

In the nature of things, however, ties 
of kinship are Stronger.in nomadic than 


in settled societies; and attempts to de- 


stroy them in the pastoral regions of 
the Muslim lands have been correspond- 
ingly less successful. The inmates of 
Kazakh collective farms, for instance, 
still tend to consist of members of the 
same clan or family union. - 


Colonization 


Although the desire to combat Islam 
—and eventually to overwhelm the Mus- 
lim peoples—was not the primary rea- 
son for the vast colonization schemes 
undertaken during the Tsarist and Soviet 
regimes, colonization was certainly ex- 
pected to be an important aid to assimi- 
lation by demonstrating the superiority 
of Russian culture and work habits. 

But in spite of its extent (the Muslim 
regions of the U.S.S.R. as a whole have 
been more heavily colonized by non- 
Muslims than any other Muslim country 
in the world), colonization does not 
seem to have produced any higher 
degree of westernization than exists in 
many non-Soviet Muslim countries where 
there is no European colonization at 
all—for example, in Syria, Lebanon, 


and Iran. Perhaps one explanation, as 
Richard Pipes has aptly pointed out 
is that in the U.S.S.R. Russian and other 
non-Muslim settlers tend to live side 
by side with, rather than among, the 
Muslims. - . 

It is sometimes said that the Soviet 
Government still aims at eventually 
swamping the Muslim population with 
settlers. Indeed,’ great: emphasis is laid 
by Soviet propagandists on the need for 
further internationalization and on the 
large number of nationalities’ working 
on various en in the Muslim 
regions. 

- There is, however, no evidence of any 
clear-cut demographic. policy involving 
a substantial and steady increase of 


- immigration. from the western parts of 


the U.S.S.R. such as would: be:necessary 
to keep pace with the exceptionally high 
rate of natural increase (considerably 
over 30 per thousand per annum) among 
the Muslims.* The present high level of 
European settlement is perforce tolerated 
by the Muslims, but, as the Soviet au- 
thorities are well aware, they resent it, 
and any significant increase:could have 
consequences. of which Muslim un- 
employment might ` not s the most 
serious. 


ECONOMIC 


“Islam,” writes Professor- Klimovich, 
its foremost Soviet detractor, “is an 
anti-scientific, reactionary world con- 
cept, alien and inimical to the scientific 
Marxist-Leninist world. concept. Islam 
is in opposition to optimistic and stimu- 
lating materialistic teaching; it is in- 
compatible with the fundamental interest 
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of the Soviet peoples it prevents believers 
from being active and conscientious 
builders of Communist society." 

When considered in relation to the 
state economy anc productivity, this 
stigmatization of Isam has much more 
force than similar attacks on other 
religions. It is not simply that Muslim 
belief runs counter to Communist ideol- 
ogy; the whole Muslim way of life is 
seen as militating zgainst the develop- 
ment of a modern economy. This latter 
view, indeed, has in the past not been 
confined solely to the Soviet regime; in 
the West, the theory has often been 
advanced that the relative economic 
backwardness of tke Muslim world as 
compared with the non-Muslim West 
could be attributec to the static and 
conservative nature of Islam. 

Nowadays, however, this backward- 
ness seems more attributable to two 
interconnected facts of history, neither 
of which was necessarily due to any in- 
herent quality of Islam: 


1. the domination of state affairs by 
the Church bezan to diminish in 
Christendom several centuries be- 
fore a similar phenomenon took 
place in the Muslim world; and 

. this head start enabled the non- 
Muslim West to dominate the 
majority of tke world's Muslim 
peoples either airectly or indirectly 
until only two decades ago. 


At present, the orly considerable Mus- 
lim community whose economy and 
finance are still modelled and directed 
by a dominant Western power is that 
living within the U.S.S.R. 
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Effects of Central Planning 


The all-Union application of centrally 
controlled Soviet economic planning 
and development has had a far greater 
effect on tke Muslims than on any other 
considerabe elment in the U.S.S.R. 
Before the 1917 Revolution, the inte- 
gration of the economy of the Muslim 
regions into that of Russia as a whole 
had proceeded on very unequal lines. 
It was virtually confined to the Baku oil 
industry amd a few industrial and agri- 
cultural en:erprises, all of which, though 
encouragec by the Tsarist Government, 
were in private hands. 

Modern irrigation works, on which 
large-scale development of the cotton 
industry depended, were state-controlled, 
but efforts to replace the primitive but 
efficient native irrigation system by new 
methods had not made great progress. 
Moreover, the economies of the vassal 
states of Khiva and Bukhara, which 
contained some of the most valuable 
agricultural land, were largely independ- 
ent: that is to say, they were developed 
along lines chosen by their rulers. 

The economic development of the 
Muslim lands—particularly of Central 
Asia—that has taken place since the 
Revolutior was in no sense initiated by 
the Musliras themselves, who probably 
would hare followed a very different 
course if left to their own devices. The 
sweeping measures taken over their 
heads by :he central Soviet authorities 
ran in almost every instance directly 
counter to Muslim tradition. 

To begin with, the notion of landed 
property was much more firmly estab- 
lished in the Muslim lands than in 
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European Russia, where the Revolution 
had taken the form of a peasant war 
against the landowners. Collectivization, 
the destruction of the age-old irrigation 
system, and the diversion of pastoral 
lands to grain cultivation and of grain- 
producing lands to cotton all struck at 
the very roots of established Muslim 
usage. 

The long-term economic soundness of 
these measures, and particularly of col- 
lectivization, is not yet proven, but 
it can hardly be doubted that, taken as 
a whole, they have substantially increas- 
ed the agricultural productivity of. the 
Muslim lands and have also contributed 
to the material well-being of the Muslims. 
Industrialization also has progressed at 
a pace unknown in any other Asian 
country except Japan. It may have 
resulted in some material advantages 
for the Muslims, but it is not of their 
creation and has so far depended on the 
presence of large numbers of non- 
Muslim technicians. 

In any event, it must be acknowledged 
that the presence of non-Muslims— 
mainly Russians and Ukrainians—has 
been a decisive factor in the economic 
development of the Muslim lands. With- 
out Russian organizing ability, ruthlessly 
applied control, technical skill, and 
manpower, the economy of the Muslim 
peoples could not have reached its present 
level in so short a time. 

The result is a standard of living 
higher than that enjoyed by most, if not 
all, the non-Soviet Muslim states— 
although it is steadily rising in the latter 
without (except in some of the Muslim 
countries of North Africa) the presence 
of' any settlers and with only a handful 
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of foreign technicians. 

Left to themselves, the Muslims of 
the U.S.S.R. would no doubt have 
developed their economy along different 
and, by Western standards, probably 
less efficient lines, and their sparse 
population would quite likely have 
prevented them from exploiting their 
natural resources to the full. There is no 
reason to suppose, however, that by 
adopting Western techniques to the 
same extent as the Muslim countries of 
the Middle East and South Asia they 
could not have created at least one- ` 
economically viable Muslim state. 


CULTURAL 


Russian and Soviet objections to 
Islamic culture have always been much 
more deep-rooted than their objections 
to cultures associated with other religions, 
with the possible exception of Judaism. 
Islam is seen not only as a brake on 
economic development, as unhygienic 
and possessing dangerous international 
links, but also as positively inimical to 
Russian culture. 

The Orthodox Church has always 
been considered an integral part of the 
Russian culture, and the Muslims are 
by far the largest non-Orthodox com- 
munity in Russia. To the Soviet re- 
formers Islam simply bristled with 
peculiar obstacles to the building of a 
uniform Soviet culture: it preached, or 
was thought to preach, predestination 
and fatalism; it denied women their 
rightful place in society and the arts; it 
exercised a stranglehold on education; 
its languages used the exotic Arabic char- 
acter, borrowed extensively from Arabic 
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and Persian, and preferred “oriental” 
literary genres. 


“Reform” of Islamic Culture 


Therefore, while the Soviet assault on 
Christian cultures was directed mainly 
against the influence of the churches and 
against uneducated superstition, the as- 
sault on Islam was directed against all 
aspects of Muslim ife and all strata of 
society, particularly against the intellec- 
tuals. Soviet hostility to Islamic practices 
was in no sense mitigated by the fact 
that a purely Musrim reformist move- 
ment, that of the Jadids? had been 
aiming since the beginning of the century 
at the removal of many of those aspects 
of Islam to which -he Soviet reformers 
most objected. 


After a halfhearzed attempt at col- 


laboration, the authorities decided that 
the Jadids wanted -o purify Islam, not 
to destroy it, that hey were interested 
in nationalism rath2r than in the class 
war, and that they might in fact steal 
the Soviet cultural thunder. The regime 
therefore eliminated them and thus 
ensured that any reforms of Islamic 
culture would be associated solely with 
Marxist-Leninist socialism. 

It is clear from Soviet writings on the 
subject that fifty years of sustained 
pressure against Muslim beliefs and 
observances, against the customs and 
traditions that permeate Muslim life 
from the cradle to the grave, and fifty 
years of effort to remould the Muslim 
languages, literature, and arts along 
Soviet lines have hai far less effect than 
was at one time ant:cipated. 

Nine-tenths of the mosques, all the 
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religious primary schools (maktabs), and 
all but one of the seminaries (madrasahs) 
have been closed;!° the number of 
officially recognized Islamic clergymen 
has been dzastically reduced; pilgrimages 
are confinzd to a few carefully selected 
persons; and a steady stream of propa- 
ganda is C rected at Muslim beliefs and 
practices. 

Yet, while these steps have un- 
doubtedly aad a considerable superficial 
effect on te Soviet Islamic community 
—as, indeed, modernization has had a 
considerab.e effect on Muslim peoples 
outside the Soviet Union—they are still 
far from Having erased the imprint left 
by a thousand years of Muslim culture. 
The vast majority of the indigenous 
inhabitants ' of the Muslim republics 
still readil; admit to being Muslims, and 
as recently as 1966 a Soviet writer could 
state that the proportion of religious 
believers in these republics was higher 
than in ar; of the others.!! 


Effects of Education 


No intelligent person would wish to 
belittle Soviet achievement in the field 
of general, higher, and technical educa- - 
tion of th» Muslims. Here the regime 
has unquestionably outstripped many 
earlier colznial powers, and the Muslims 
themselves have taken fullest advantage 
of the educational opportunities offered.!2 

Whether the total exclusion of religious 
instruction from state education has 
accomplis-ed as much as was intended 
towards ındermining Islamic culture 
may be doubted. There is, indeed, good 
ground for presuming that education on 
modern lines has increased rather than 
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diminished Muslim particularism. In 
the words of Alexandre Bennigsen, *'the 
modern Muslim intellectual... may be 
indifferent to Muslim dogma and 
practice, but he remains attached to the 
whole body of customs and traditions 
which make up the special character of 
the Muslim way of life.’’!3 

At the same time, education has 
brought the Muslim intellectuals to 
regard themselves as equals of their 
Russian counterparts and hence to aspire 
to the leadership of their own peoples. 
On this point, Bennigsen writes: 


The present-day Muslim intelli- 
gentsia seems to have all the 
necessary political and ideological 
qualifications, and its claims cannot 
therefore be brushed aside by the 
government as could those of the . 
intelligentsia of the 'twenties and 
'thirties.14 


Linguistic Reforms 


The aims of Soviet linguistic reforms 
for the Muslim republics!® have been 
far-reaching but not entirely consistent. 
Officially these reforms have been de- 
scribed as aimed, on the one hand, at the 
transformation of tribal and community 
languages into developed national langu- 
ages, and, on the other, at the establish- 
ment of Russian as “a second native 
language.” 

The reforms were also designed to 
eliminate outside, particularly Arabic 
and Persian, influences, and ostensibly 
to promote cultural uniformity, but at 
the same time the Soviet authorities, by 
emphasizing rather than reducing pho- 


netic and orthographic differences be- 
tween the strongly interresemblant Tur- 
kic languages, evidently intended the re- 
forms to serve a policy of "divide and 
rule." Success in the achievement of 


-these aims has only been partial, and 


the last has recently been abandoned.!® 
In some languages, notably Azerbaijani 
and Uzbek, the Arabic and Persian ele- 
ments remain surprisingly high. 

The development of Muslim national 
languages has helped bring into being 
national literatures which, though large, 
are artificial and carefully controlled, 
excluding all but derogatory references 
to Islam. In style and construction, 
these Soviet Muslim literatures may be 
equal to or even ahead of those of 
independent Muslim countries, but as 
a genuine reflection of current thought, 
or even of modern living conditions, 
they are very far behind. Moreover, 
unlike the modern Arabic, Persian, and ' 
Turkish literatures, they provide no in- 
sight into the progress of ideas in the 
outside world. Nor have Soviet Muslim 
writers so far dared to express ideological 
scepticism to the same extent as Russian 
writers. 


l Decline of Traditional Arts 
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The waning of traditional artistic ex- 
pression in the arts and crafts under 
the impact of westernization is observ- 
able all over the Muslim East, but it is 
particularly marked among the Soviet 
Muslims. In music, however, tastes 
remain conservative, and traditional 
themes, though officially discouraged, 
are still persistent in the newly developed 
drama and opera. Not surprisingly, 
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Islamic influence is entirely absent from 
the officially encouraged but un-Muslim 
media of painting aad sculpture. 

Soviet sociologis:s do not as a rule 
distinguish between. culture and civiliza- 
tion, and they would hardly accept 
Professor Maclver’s statement that 
“our culture is what we are, our civiliza- 
tion is what we use."!" But on the basis 
of such a distinction; it can perhaps be 
said that, whereas Soviet civilization has 
made great progress in the Muslim 
lands of the U.S.S.R., the adoption of 
Soviet culture is stillimited and super- 
ficial. 


IDEOLOGICAL 


The extent to wh:ch an alien ideology 
can be imposed on a subject people de- 
pends on a number of factors, such as 
time, the staying-rower of the native 
ideology, the degree of insistence and 
pressure on the part of the alien rulers, 
and the material advantages to be 
gained by complianze on the part of the 
ruled. The history of imperialism shows 
considerable variations in the degree of 
coercion used in a:tempting to impose 
one ideology on another. Such attempts 
have usually accompanied or closely fol- 
lowed conquest and annexation. 

The Soviet attempt to impose “the 
scientific Marxist-Leninist world con- 
cept” on the “ant.-scientific and reac- 
tionary world concept" of Islam has 
had some features :n common with the 
earlier attempts—lergely successful—of 
Islam to impose itself on Zoroastrian 
Iran and Hindu India. The novelty of 


the Soviet experiment lies in the fact - 


that the preparatory work of physical 
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conquest had been accomplished for 
the Soviet regime by its Tsarist prede- 
cessors. 

The present Soviet Union is the first 
instance in history of a multiracial 
empire remaining (with one or two 
temporary lapses) in the hands of a 
power which had undergone a complete 
change of ideology and world outlook. 


Effects of Changed Ideology 


The.effezts on the Soviet Muslims of 
the changed ideology of their rulers 
have been complex. Owing to the low 
rate of literacy and the absence of of- 
ficial propaganda prior to the Revolu- 


' tion, they had only dimly apprehended 


the nature of the driving force behind 
Tsarist rule, which did not seriously 
interfere with their way of life. They 
were soon to learn that the force behind 
the new regime, while still unmistakably 
Russian, crove very much harder, and 
that the new rulers proposed to draw 
them into -he general stream of Russian 
life as never before. 

The adjwstments which the new ide- 
ology demanded of them were much 
greater than those demanded of the 
non-Muslim majority. Many of these 
adjustments have been painful—for ex- 
ample, compulsory military service, 
from which most Muslims were exempt 
before 1917—but there have been some 
compensating advantages, such as great- 
er education, more equality of oppor- 
tunity, and a higher standard of living. 

These, i: can be argued, could have 
been achieved without communism, but 
fifty years If intensive indoctrination ap- 
pear to have been successful in bring- 
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ing Muslim intellectuals to believe the 
contrary and to regard communism as 
superior, if not the ideal, form of govern- 
ment. This does not mean that they are 
unable to visualize comniunism without 
the Russians, any more than the Indian 
Congress Party was unable to visualize 
the continuance of British-style parlia- 
mentary democracy, in which it firmly 
believed, after the end of British rule. 

There is little doubt, however, that 
communism, as imported from Europe, 
is much more acceptable, on a permanent 
basis, to non-Muslim than to Muslim 
peoples. As long ago as 1923, a move- 
ment led by a Muslim Communist, 
Sultan Galiev (Sultan Ali Oglu), sought 
to remodel communism on lines more 
. suitable to the Muslim East. It was 
suppressed, but there can be no doubt 
that it voiced deep-seated aspirations 
which may have intensified with the 
spread of education and consequently 
of Muslim self-confidence. 

The roots of Communist siitciples 
may have penetrated as deep among the 
Soviet Muslim intellectuals as did the 
roots of the parliamentary democratic 
principle in India. But while the sem- 
blance of British parliamentary democ- 
racy still persists in India, and may con- 
tinue to persist there for a long time, it 
is nevertheless being steadily affected 
by the re-emergence of old institutions. 

In certain circumstances, events could 
follow the same pattern in the Soviet 
Muslim republics. For the foreseeable 
future, however, Muslim national aspira- 
tions, insofar as they can be said to exist, 
appear to be concerned primarily with 
gaining political, cultural, and economic 


tuals seem more likely to press their _ 


claims in these areas as Communists 
than as reactionaries. 


CONCLUSION 


As regards their political and economic 


status and standard of living, then, the 


self-determination, and Muslim intellec- 
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position of the Muslim nationalities in 
the U.S.S.R. is much the same as that of 
other ethnic groups. By reason mainly of 
the sparseness of their indigenous popu- 
lation, the Muslim lands have been far 
more heavily colonized by other na- 
tionalities, mainly by Russians. This has 
meant that things are done much more 
in the Russian way, particularly in- the 
largely Russianized cities, than, for ex- 
ample, in the Armenian Republic. . 

The task of getting the Muslims to 
conform to standard Soviet culture has 
been much greater and has involved 
much more drastic methods than similar 
efforts with respect to other nationalities 
whose culture was either European or 
near-European, or so primitive as to 
offer no serious resistance. 

The effects on the Soviet Muslims of 
cultural regimentation and their segre- 
gation from their fellow Muslims outside 
the U.S.S.R. have undoubtedly been 
considerable, but they are still very far 
from being decisive. Islam has certainly 
not been superseded by communism as an 
ideological concept, but there are signs 
of a fusion of the two in the minds 
of Muslim intellectuals—a development 
which is not likely to be welcomed by 
the Communist authorities. 

Muslim cultural particularism in rela- 
tion to other groups, and most of all in 
relation to the Russians, undoubtedly 
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exists. Whether in a political sense this 
particularism can be said to amount to 
nationalism is doubtful. Many factors 
militate against this—geographical sepa- 
ration, racial and linguistic differences, 
and, most of all, the uncompromising 
attitude of the Soviet regime. This last, 
however, may eventually be affected by 
the emergence of a powerful China 
abutting on three of the Soviet Muslim 
republics over a boundary of 1,800 miles. 





GEOFFREY WHEELER is Director of the 
Central Asian Research Centre in London. 
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THE FEEL OF THE MOON 





RONALD F. SCOTT 


WHEN MEN FIRST SET FOOT on the moon, 
what will the ground be like? Will it 
perhaps be soft and powdery, as some 
have suggested, or hard and crusty, as 
has been proposed by others? Such ques- 
tions have not been answered definitively 
by the many photographs of the moon 
returned to the earth from various space- 
craft, although the photographs have cer- 
tainly narrowed the range of speculation. 
` The most specific evidence has come 
from Surveyor III, which was equipped 
with a device that could dig into the 
surface of the moon and place samples 
of lunar material in front of a television 
camera for close examination. The area 
in which the device operated was small, 
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and one cannot assume that it was rep- 
resentative of the entire lunar surface. 


` On the other hand, it is most unlikely that 
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the twenty-four square feet over which 
the device probed has properties found 
only in that particular place. 


The Five Surveyors 


Therefore it is reasonable to say that 
the samples indicate what kind of sur- 
face will be found at least in the general 
area where Surveyor II landed—an area 
that is under consideration as a landing 
place for the first American astronauts 
to go to the moon. The samples tested by 
Surveyor III showed a surface material 
that in some respects is not quite like 
what anyone had expected: it is granular 
and rather like loose soil. 

Surveyor III was one of the more recent 
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space vehicles the U.S. has sent to or 
around the moon in preparation for the 
Apollo flights that will take men there. 
The series began with the Ranger vehi- 
cles, which made closeup photographs 
before crash-landing on the moon. In 
the second phase, now in progress, Lunar 
Orbiter vehicles make photographs from 
orbits around the moon and Surveyor 
vehicles land softly on the moon with 
cameras and a variety of instruments. 

By the end of October, five Surveyors 
had been launched. The second and 
fourth were unsuccessful. The first, which 
landed in the crater Flamsteed on June 2, 
1966, sent back thousands of photo- 
graphs. The third, launched in April of 
this year, also sent photographs in ad- 
dition to performing the digging opera- 
tion. The fifth, whick landed two months 
ago, provided photographs and also 
carried a device designed to assess the 
chemical constituents of the surface to a 
depth of a.few microns by bombarding 
the surface with alpha particles. 

In this article I shall concentrate on 
Surveyor III, since itis the only spacecraft 
that has actually “felt” the lunar surface. 


. A Multiplicity of Methods and Tests 


The principal aim of the Surveyor 
series was to accumulate data that would 
be helpful in landing men on the moon. 
During the formative stages of the proj- 
ect an ambitious range of scientific de- 
vices had been prcposed and carefully 
considered in terms of their complexity, 
reliability, and weight, together with the 
character of the information they would 
provide about the moon. 

- By the end of 1955, the field of pros- 
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pects had been narrowed to : 
l. a television camera to 
formation on the topogri 
geolog} of the unar surf 

. a micrometeo*ite dete 
measurz the flux of small 
falling on the moon; 

. a seismometer to record 
quakes”; 

. the derice to assess the 
nature of the surface by 1 
ing it with alpha particl 

. a “towchdown dynamics’ 
to keep track of the move 
the spacecraft on landing 

. the digger, which bore th 
designation “soil mecha. 
face szempler” and was de. 
provide information abou 
chanical properties of thi 
surface material. 


Before tne flighis that w 
these scientific instruments, 
launchings of enginzering spac 
scheduled. 

An engineering flight is ir 
extension of the series of test 
all spacecraft are subjected or 
In these <ests each compo! 
spacecraft is tested individu 
systems of components are I 
lowed by work with combi 
systems. F'nally, all the syste: 
in operation togetaer as a sp 
flown to the moon. 

The performances of earlier 


of various types s2nt aloft b: 


U.S. and t3e U.S.S.R. had ind 
several spacecraft must usually 
ed before all the 2ngineering 
the combined systems can be 
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The performance of Surveyors is highly 
complex, and so it was decided that 
seven engineering flights might be needed 
to obtain a reasonable probability of a 
successful landing. 

Because the first seven Surveyors were 
to be engineering vehicles, they were 
designed to carry no explicitly scientific 
` experiments except for television cameras. 
The only instruments designated for the 
vehicles were those intended to yield in- 
formation on engineering performance. 
Among them were instruments measuring 
temperature and acceleration at various 
points in the spacecraft to check pre- 
flight calculations. In addition, the craft 
would carry strain gauges on the shock 
absorbers of its three landing legs to 
record the loads put on the legs during 
landing. 


Technology and Science 


The distinction between an engineering 
measurement and a scientific experiment, 
however, is not always a sharp one. 
Obviously, the signals from some of the 
engineering instruments can be used in 
scientific interpretations of the nature of 
the lunar surface. For example, the re- 
flectivity of the lunar surface as seen by 

. the spacecraft's radar at high resolution 
can be compared with the reflectivity 
Observed at low resolution from the earth, 
so that variations from area to area can 
be studied. 

Moreover, the temperatures recorded 
by some of the sensing devices in a space- 
craft sitting on the lunar surface depend 
on the radiation coming from the surface, 
so that the temperature of the surface 
can be calculated. The loads recorded by 
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the strain gauges on the shock absorbers 
can be interpreted in terms of a soft sur- 
face or a hard one, and so on. 

For the purpose of making such scien- 
tific evaluations from the engineering 
performance of the spacecraft, a Surveyor 
Scientific Evaluation and Advisory Team 
was established. It consisted of a scientist 
from the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, a scientist from the 
California Institute of Technology's Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory, which conducted 
the Surveyor flights for NASA, and the 
six individuals who had proposed the six 
scientific experiments I have mentioned. 
The team met many times before the. 
flight of Surveyor I and was together for 
the flight itself. 

After the success of Surveyor I it was 
obvious that the accomplishment of all 
the engineering objectives on the first 
flight compelled a reconsideration of the 
plan to have six more engineering flights. 
NASA. decided to begin the scientific 
experiments as soon as possible and gave 
first priority to the surface sampler. The 
reasons were that the photographs from 
Surveyor I had indicated a granular sur- 
face, in which the digger would be par- 
ticularly useful, and that it was desir- 
able to obtain early information on the 
mechanical properties of the surface in 
order to advance the Apollo programme. 


The Surface Sampler 


The surface sampler was a piece of 
apparatus left over from a more ambi- 
tious experiment that had been planned 
and then abandoned for a variety of 
reasons. ; 

In 1963, I had proposed to NASA some 
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simpler experiments on the mechanical 
properties of the lunar surface, and it 
seemed probable that they could be car- 


. ried out if certain adaptations of the 


surface sampler were made. The adapta- 
tions included adding devices that would 
measure the position of the surface sam- 
pler and the amount of force it would 


apply to the surface in its movements. ~ 


The plan was adopted, and I was desig- 
nated the principal investigator for the 
surface-sampling experiment. 

Essentially the surface sampler consists 
of a small bucket with a door; it is a 
miniature version of tae scoop on a power 
shovel. The bucket is mounted at the end 
of an extensible “‘trellis.” Four electric 
motors control the operation of the 
sampler. One moves it left and right; 
another moves it up and down; a third 
extends it and retrac-s it; and the fourth 
opens and closes the door of the bucket. 

Each motor will operate, on command 
from the earth, for either .1 second at a 
time or two seconds. The sampler can be 
pushed into the lunar surface with the 
door either open or closed. By means of 
a clutch in the elevetion mechanism the 
scoop can be lifted and dropped to the 
surface from any height up to thirty 
inches. With the door closed, a rectan- 
gular area measuring one inch by two 
inches is presented to the surface. 

The tests devised for the sampler were 
in three categories: bearing, impact, and 
trenching. 3 

In a bearing test :he sampler.is driven 
down until it is in contact with the lunar 
surface. This position is identified, and 
the sampler is then driven farther down 
by a series of two-second commands until 
no more motion is observed. 


An impact test involves lifting the 
scoop to various heghts and dropping 
it on to the surface. 

In a trenching op2ration the door of 
the scoop is opened and the surface 
sampler is commanded to move down 
into the lunar surface and then to pull 
back towards the spacecraft. The trench 
can be deepened, widened, or extended by 
successive passes. 


Coordinatior. of Sampler and Telephoto 


During all these cperations telephoto- 
lens pictures can be made of the surface 
sampler with the spacecraft’s television 
camera. The pictures provide qualitative 
information about the mechanical prop- 
erties of the lunar surface. If the material 
is soft, the depth to which the scoop 
penetrates end the manner in which the 
soil deforms give a basis for interpreta- 
tions of the nature of the surface. If the 
material is hard, the way in which it 
cracks or breaks when it is hit by the 
bucket is irformative. 

In the original plan for the sampler 
some instruments would have been in- 
cluded to give quantitative information. 
Two strain gauges would have measured 
the vertical force imposed on the sürface 
in a bearing test and the horizontal force 
required in a trencking test. An accelero- 
meter attached to tae bucket would have 
recorded the decelerations undergone by 
the bucket in an impact test. All these 
measurements coul have been correlated 
with the many tests previously made on . 
the earth with var.ous types of surfaces 
and materials. a 

After the success of Surveyor I, how- 
ever, the instrumerts had to be left off in 
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order to have a surface sampler ready for 
Surveyor III. The spacecraft is too com- 
plex to accommodate major additions on 
short notice, and the engineering models 
of Surveyor had. no provisions such as 
special mounting brackets, wiring har- 
nesses, and electronic equipment for 
scientific experiments. Moreover, there 


was not enough time to make all the pre- : 


flight tests that would have been necessary 
to establish the reliability of mes instru- 
mented sampler. 

The engineering spacecraft did have, 
however, a place for a second television 
camera to look-down on the moon during 
the approach of the spacecraft in order 
to identify the landing site. Since the 
Lunar Orbiter series had already provided 
excellent high-resolution photographs of 
- themoon, the approach television camera 
was not needed on the Surveyors. There- 
fore the camera's mounting bracket, 
wiring harness, and electronic controls 
could be used for the surface sampler, 
provided that the sampler could be adapt- 
ed mechanically and electrically to use 
them. f 

The major problem was that the tele- 
vision camera required only four com- 
mands whereas the surface sampler need- 
ed sixteen. À special auxiliary electronic 
device that would use various combina- 
tions of the four commands to generate 
the sixteen was therefore designed and 
built. Beyond that the existing equipment 
could provide temperature readings at 
any one location `and- measurements of 
the current used by whichever motor 
. was operating at a given time. . 

In coping with the problem of provid- 
ing some kind of quantitative measure- 
ment, we decided that quite a good indi- 
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cation of the forces applied to the lunar 
surface could be obtained by measuring 
the current drawn by the motors. In 
addition, the maximum forces produced 
at the bucket could be estimated by 
operating the motors until they stalled. 


A Three-Bounce Landing 


By the end of 1966, it was apparent 


- that a sampler experiment thus adapted 


could be included on Surveyor III. We 
had also established a sequence of ex- 
periments to be carried out by the sampler 
on the moon. Many practice sessions had 
been held so that Floyd Roberson, who 
was the member of the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory staff primarily involved with 
the sampler experiment, and I would be. 
familiar with the various positions of the 
surface sampler as seen through the sur- 
vey television camera of the spacecraft. 
Surveyor III was launched from Cape 
Kennedy at 2:05 a.m. Eastern Standard 
Time on April 17. It landed ón the moon 
in Oceanus Procellarum at 7:04 p.m. 


E.S.T. on April 19. It was not known 
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then, but it became apparent later from 
examination of the data recording the 
loads received by the shock absorbers on 
the legs of the spacecraft, that Surveyor 
III had actually landed three times be- 
cause its vernier rocket engines (designed 
to stabilize the vehicle as it lands) failed 
to turn off at the right time. 

As a result, the spacecraft had jaded 
once, bounced to a height of thirty-five 
feet during a second flight lasting twenty- 
four seconds and then rebounded for a 
twelve-second flight. Near the end of the 
second bounce, the vernier engines did 
turn off and the spacecraft was able to 
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settle gently on the Lınar surface. 

The erratic landing gave rise to some 
problems. One involved the electronic 
system that controlled the last stages of 


flight and touchdown. It draws a high - 


current from the bat-eries of the space- 
craft, and so as soon as the vehicle had 
landed a command was sent from the 
earth to turn off the system. The tele- 
meter signal coming in from Surveyor III 
gave no indication, however, that the 
spacecraft had responded to the com- 
mand. 

Evaluation of the spacecraft's condi- 
tion during the hour or so after the 
landing indicated tbat the problem lay 
in the telemetry and that otherwise every- 
thing was operating normally. Surveyor 
III was put to work making its first 
photographs. From the early pictures 
Eugene M. Shoemaker of the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey's Branch of Astrogeology, 
who was the principzl investigator for the 
television experimenz, concluded that the 
spacecraft was sittinz on the inside slope 
of a crater and that everything the camera 
could observe was inside the crater. 


The Sampler at Work 


Later a comparison of features seen in 
the Surveyor III photographs and in high- 
resolution photographs from Lunar Or- 
biter JI enabled Ewen Whitaker of the 
University of Arizona to identify the 
crater and to ascer-ain within a foot or 
two the location of the spacecraft. The 
crater is about 650 feet in diameter and 
sixty feet deep. Surveyor IIT is on the 
eastern inside wall, tilted about fourteen 
degrees to the west. ` 

We began operating the surface sam- 
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pler on April 21, acter television pho- 
tographs had showed that the surface 
around Surveyor IH, like the surface 
around Surreyor I, resembled soil. 

Work with the sampler encountered 
certain difficulties. For one thing, the 
trouble with the spacecraft's telemetry 
included the measurements we had in- 
tended to make of the current used by 
the sampler’s motors. Moreover, the force 
exerted by the scoop in trenching was only 
about a third of normal, probably be- 
cause of bimding or friction in the shaft 
or gears of the retraction motor, and so 
digging operations took longer than we 
had expected. 

In spite >f these difficulties, we were 
able to carry out a number of tests with 
the sampler over a period of several days. 
The tests continuec until the sun set on 
Surveyor IT. We had hoped to make more 


‚tests during the second lunar day, but 


communicetion wita the spacecraft could 
not be re-established. 


The Result: 


On the basis of the tests conducted 
with the surface sempler we have come 
to the following conclusions about the 
nature of the lunar surface: 

]. The surface consists of a fine granu- 
lar material with 2 wide range of grain 
sizes. A mark made by one of the space- 
craft's foctpads during its two-bounce 
landing provides a basis for estimating 
that a substantial proportion of the 
grains has a diameter of less than thirty 
microns (roughly a thousandth of an 
inch). The bottom of each footpad has a 
honeycomb pattern in which each hexa- 
gonal element is >ne centimetre across 
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and forty to eighty microns deep; the size 


of the grains of lunar material can be ` 


estimated from the observation of a dis- 
tinct hexagonal pattern in the imprint on 
the soil. 

Studies of the form of small craters 
adjacent to Surveyor III by the Branch of 
Astrogeology indicate that the soil over- 
lies a harder material at a depth of several 
feet. The surface is slightly lighter in 
colour than the underlying material; the 
difference appears to be established in 
the uppermost fraction of an inch. 

2. In the region accessible to the sur- 
face sampler the soil has essentially the 
same characteristics at any one level, but 
it increases in strength with depth in the 
top few inches. It is not known whether 
the increase is due to.a change in the 
nature of the material or simply to an 
increase in its density. 

3. The soil is weakly cohesive; in gen- 
eral it behaves like a fine, damp sand 
on the earth. It is not damp, of course, 
but derives its cohesiveness from bonding 
forces. We had thought that in the very 
high vacuum at the surface of the moon 
the particles of soil would be extremely 
clean, so that because of primary chemical 
bonding forces the particles would adhere 
strongly to one another and possibly to 
components of the spacecraft. 

The particles did adhere to one another 
and also to the inside of the sampler 
bucket, but the amount of cohesion we 
measured was less than we had expected. 
Evidently, then, the particles are not ex- 
tremely clean, and the forces acting 
between them are not the primary bond- 
ing forces but the weaker van der Waals 
forces. - 

4. The soil does not seem to be very 


porous or open-structured. When it was 
subjected to a penetration test, it was 
displaced in a manner similar to that of a 
relatively densely pácked soil on the earth. 
Although the density of the lunar soil was 
not measured directly, the value that 
most plausibly explains the resistance of 
the material to penetration and trenching 
~is about 1.5 grams per cubic centimetre. 
Earlier estimates—one based on a 
measurement of lunar soil density that 
the Russians made witli one of their Luna 
vehicles and others based on observations 
made from the earth—indicated a fluffier 
material with a density of less than one 
gram per cubic centimetre. Material with 
the strength and higher density indicated 
by Surveyor III would be unlikely to offer 
much hindrance to the movement of 
astronauts. l 
5. Some of the objects observed on the 
lunar surface were clodlike clumps of 
soil. They disintegrated when the sampler 
pressed on them. Other objects are un- 
doubtedly fragments of rock. One frag- 
ment the sampler picked up was subjected 
to a pressure of several hundred pounds 
per square inch by the bucket's door and 
did not break. 


New Tasks for the Sampler 


In sum, the sampler performed with 
remarkable efficiency, considering that it 
had to be operated by remote control 
over a distance of some 250,000 miles. 
We encountered no difficulty in picking 
up an object half an inch in diameter or 
in placing soil within a quarter inch of 
its intended location on a footpad, even 
though the only assistance we had was 
practice and the.view provided by the 
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television camera. With the addition of 
suitable instrumentation, the measure- 
ments could be made as sensitive as 
desired. It is not difficult to conceive of 
the use of more complicated material- 
handling devices or vehicles. 

If Surveyor craft are used for their 
original purpose as robot scientific 
probes, devices patterned on the Surveyor 
III sampler would be able to deliver 
material from the surface to instruments 
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that could perform. such informative 
tasks as weishing th» lunar soil, looking 
atit under tke microscope, and subjecting 
it to X-ray-diffracticn tests to determine 
its atomic structure. 





RONALD F. SCOTT is Professor of Civil 
Engineering at the California Institute of 
Technology and alse a consultant to the 
Jet Propuls.on Labcratory of Cal Tech. 


FOUR POEMS - 





MARIANNE MOORE 


THE BUFFALO 


Black in blazonry means 
prudence; and niger, unpropitious. Might 
hematite- 
black, compactly incurved horns on bison 
have significance? The 
soot-brown tail-tuft on 
& kind of lion- 


tail; what would that express? 
And John Steuart Curry's Ajax pulling 
grass—no ring 
in his nose—two birds standing on the back? 


* * * * * 
The modern 

ox does.not look like the Augsburg ox's 

portrait. Yes, 


the great extinct wild Aurocbs was a beast 
to paint, with stripe and six- 
foot horn-spread— decreased 
to Siamese-cat- 


Brown Swiss size or zebu- 
shape, with white plush dewlap and warm-blooded 
` hump; to red- A 
skinned Hereford or to piebald Holstein. Yet 
some would say the sparse-haired 
buffalo has met 


ni  — —— t [Ñ 
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human notions best— 


unlike tae elephant, 
both jewel and jeweller in the hairs 
that he wears— 
no white-nosed Vermont ox yoked with its twin 
to haul the maple-sap, 
up to their knees in 
snow; no freakishly 


Over-Drove Ox drawn by 
Rowlandson, but the Indian buffalo, 
albino- 

footed, standing in a mud-lake with a 
day's work to do. No white 
Christian heathen, way- 
laid by the Buddha, 


serves him so well as the 
buffalo—as mettlesome as if check- 
reined—free neck 
stretching out, and snake tail in a half-twist 
on the flank; nor will so 
cheerfully assist 
the Sage sitting with 


feet at the same side, to 
dismount a: the shrine; nor are there any 
ivory 
tusks like those two horns which when a tiger 
coughs, are lowered fiercely 
and convert the fur 
to harmless rubbish. 


The Indian buffalo, . 
led by bare-legged herd-boys to a hay 
hut where they 
stable it, need not fear comparison 
with b:son, with the twins, 
indeed with any 
of ox ancestry. 
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BLESSED IS THE MAN 


who does not sit in the seat of the scoffer— 
the man who does not denigrate, depreciate, denunciate; 
who is not “characteristically intemperate,” 
who does not “‘excuse, retreat, equivocate; and will be heard.” 


(Ah, Giorgione! there are those who mongrelize 
and those who heighten anything they touch; although it may 
I well be 
that if Giorgione's self-portrait were not said to be he, 
it might not take my fancy. Blessed the geniuses who know 


that egomania is not a duty.) 
“Diversity, controversy; tolerance” that “citadel 
of learning" we have a fort that ought to armour us well. 
Blessed is the man who “takes the risk of a decision"—Aasks 


himself the question: “Would it solve the problem? 
Is it right as I see it? Is it in the best interests of all?” 

Alas. Ulysses! companions are now political— 
living self-indulgently until the moral sense is drowned, 


having lost all power of comparison, 
thinking licence emancipates one, "slaves whom they themselves 
have bound." 
Brazen authors, downright soiled and downright spoiled, as if 
sound 
and exceptional, are the old quasi-modish counterfeit, 


mitin-proofing conscience against character. 
Affronted by “private lies and public shame," blessed is the author 
Who favours what the supercilious do not favour— 
who will not comply. Blessed, the unaccommodating man. 
Blessed the man whose faith is different 
from possessiveness—of a kind not framed by "things which do 
appear'"— 
who will not visualize defeat, too intent to cower; 
whose illumined eye has seen the shaft that gilds the sultan's tower. 





FROM THE “COMPLETE POEMS” OF MARIANNE MOORE. REPRINTED BY PERMISSION OF THE 
VIKING PRESS, INC. COPYRIGHT 1956 BY THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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CI MAY, I MIGHT, I MUST 


If you will tell me why the fen 
appears impassable, I then 
will tell vou why I think that I 
can get across it if I try. 





FROM THE “COMPLETE POEMS” OF MARIANNE MOORE, RE-RINTED BY PERMISSION OF THE 
VIKING PRESS, INC. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. ` 


SILENCE 


My father used to say, 
“Superior people never make long visits,” 
have to be sbown Longfellow's grave 
or the glass flowers at Harvard. 
Self-reliant like the cat— 
that takes its prey to privacy, 
the mouse’s limp tail hanging like a shoelace from its mouth— 
they sometimes enjoy solitude, 
and can be robbed öf speech 
by speech which has delighted them. 
The deepest feeling always shows itself in silence; 
not in silence, but restraint. | 
Nor was he insincere in saying, “Make my aouse your inn." 
Inns are not residences. 





REPRINTED BY PERMISSION OF FABER AND FABER, LONDCN. 
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A SLIGHTLY SCEPTICAL VIEW 


~ 


OF STUDENT ACTIVISM 





STEVEN KELMAN 


THE BASIC FLAW in the outlook of certain 
“militant” activists is their inability to 
make distinctions. 


They proclaim their purity and in- 


tegrity by denouncing with equal fervour 
every institution in the country. All cor- 
porations, all labour unions, all uni- 
versities are: thrown into the same 
reactionary bag, along with most Amer- 
_icans who fail to meet their special 
standards of alienation and rebellious- 
ness. 

The deep problems of society and their 


true solutionsarepresumably known only 


to this small coterie of student radicals, 
along with some extremist allies from 
outside the university. Everyone else, 
from the extreme right to the liberal and 
socialist left, is placed in the same un- 
differentiated mass. This is just bad 
sociology. 


Gestures and Postures 


The fact is that the most effective 
radicals and reformers are those who 
use their eyes without ideological blinders 
and their intelligence without dogma. 


The nihilistic critique of the “militants” 
leads only to desperate gestures, to 


` pseudo-activist posturing, like trying to 


close down the Pentagon or shout down 
public officials who are defending their 
policies. 

A constructive approach to political 
action, on the other hand, recognizes 
that certain institutions are valuable and 
that certain forces in society offer hope 
for advance towards greater social justice. 

The choice offered radical student 
intellectuals in the United States is 
similar, in this respect, to that confront- 
ing their counterparts in developing 
countries. In both cases, it is possible to 
write off one's whole society as irretriev- 
ably conservativé or backward or 
doomed. But this view leads simply to 
despair and to an escape from useful 
action and responsibility. 

I want to argue for something very 
subversive -among student radicals in 
"America today—the proposition that the 
American university is, on tbe whole, 
a pretty good institution in American 
Society. To read the harsh and over- 
drawn horror images promulgated by 
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certain activists, the university would 
appear to be a totally corrupt “knowl- 
edge" factory. In their view, it en- 
courages only the most narrow and 
unconcerned professionalism, it is de- 
personalized and computerized, and 
its examinations and studies dehumanize 
students. 

It is time to allow a few facts through 
the crevices in the wall of rhetoric that 
supports such notions. 


Political Freedom on the Campuses... 


While no group cf radicals—whether 
New Leftists, democratic socialists, 
Communists, or Maoists—has any mass 
base in America as a whole, their 
representatives in the student community 
are given full organizational and political 
freedom on most campuses. Chapters of 
the Students for a Democratic Society 
(SDS), America's largest “New Left" 
student group, exist on almost one 
hundred different campuses. Student 
units of smaller leftist groups, including 
the infinitesimal Maoist Progressive La- 
` bour Party, function at various colleges. 

Not only are student radicals on most 
campuses given full freedom to meet and 
air their view—in fact, they often get 
more attention paid to their opinions 
than their size on campus warrants. 

Last year, full pazes of The Harvard 
Crimson, the official 1ndergraduate news- 
paper, were devoted to a long debate 
between the Boston-area Communist 
Party Youth League and the Boston-area 
Progressive Labour faction over the 
"proper" stand to be taken on student 
draft deferments. Y2t these two groups 
have a total of approximately ten and 


five mem ers respectively! They could 
hardly complain of restrictions on their 
freedom cf expression or their access to 
the press. 

The ateript to make the university 
the main target for radical ire is, I 
believe, w-ong-headed. But what is worse 
perhaps -han this effort is the vision 
which certain miltants have of the 
kind of aniversity they would like to 
see emerge. The trend within SDS, at 
Berkeley, indicates that the dominant 
group is sesking to politicalize the uni- 
versity, te make it primarily a recruit- 
ing grourd and bat-leground for various 
political “o-ces striving for ascendancy. 

The assumption, of course, is that the 
radicals wal be victorious in such a 
battle and take over the university for 
their own ends. Even before such a 
takeover, certain tadicals seem to be 
convincec—the overwhelming evidence 
to the ©ntrary notwithstanding—that 
they speck for the student body as a 
whole. 


.. . But Act a Political Battleground 


I believe that the effort to make the 


. campus a battleground for political 


power is dangercus and potentially 
disastrous. My own criticism of American 
universites today is directed at the 
occasions on which they have departed 
from the traditional conception of the 
universit as a ceatre for independent 
scholarship, study, and dissent. 
Activists whose purpose is to keep 
the university in a constant political 
uproar are mistaxing the role of a 
universit-. It is not a function of students 
by them.ebves to produce major social 
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change. The historical lessons of such 
attempts have shown that, on the rare 
occasions such adventures are successful, 
they lead, not to progressive social 
change, but merely to students or former 
students becoming a new power structure, 
often with revolutionary rhetoric, but 
in fact only with power-seeking ends. 


Skills, Not Riots 


Students are not the wretched of the 
. earth. If they identify or sympathize 
with the truly underprivileged, their 
task in the university should be, as 
intellectuals, to learn the skills for 
attacking poverty and backwardness and 
develop strategies for peaceful social 
change involving the population at large. 
Poverty doesn't just abolish itself, even 
if there is the political will to do it. We 
need skills—economic, technical, socio- 
logical—to develop policies for full 
employment, housing construction, and 
.so forth. l 

Even in a socialist society, people 
need skills in economic planning, econo- 
metric forecasting, and methods to 
give workers greater control of their 
working environments. Lately, in the 
Soviet Union and East Europe, the 
Communist planners have even dis- 
covered the importance of understanding 
and using price and market mechanisms 
which they once disdained. 

My point is that what certain 
“radicals” contemptuously call narrow 
professionalism is in fact one of the 
principal roles that intellectuals have to 
play in the process of social change. 
Learning these skills takes time, study, 
freedom, and an atmosphere without 


constant mobilization into rallies, dem- 
onstrations, and riots. 

Even beyond the intellectual and 
technical skills needed for modernization 
and progressive social change, there are 
also the indispensable skills which every 
society needs—those, for example, of 
doctors, engineers, agronomists, and 
lawyers. There is no good reason why 
students willing to devote enormous 
time and effort to mastering these skills 
should be viewed by militants with 
supercilious scorn. 

Now it is very possible that in fact a 
university may fall short of the ideal 
model of a centre for sober and dis- 
interested scholarship and learning of 
skills. The increased flow of government | 
funds into the universities may serve to 
discourage criticism on the part of some 
potential recipients of grants. The skills 
a university teaches may be taught in 
such a way as to encourage smugness 
and resistance to social reform. 


The Duty to Dissent 


If this is the case, dissenters have a 
duty to protest—but not in the name of 
the vision of a politicalized university 
nor in a manner inconsistent with tbe 
democratic, humanist vision of a com- 
munity of scholars. 

Let me take an example, again from 
my experience at Harvard. À group of 
students here felt that the university's 
introductory economics course was not 
encouraging a wide examination of basic 
issues, but instead projected a conserv- 
ative point of view. We issued a 
"Critique of Economics 1" which we 
distributed to students and faculty, 
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explaining our objections and requesting 
the introduction of more controversy 
to the reading list. 

Even its critics admitted that the 
Critique was “scholarly and serious." 
We did not attempt to disrupt the 
operation of Economics 1 or sit in at a 
professor's office, because that would 
have served to stifle rather than to 
encourage real intelectual controversy. 
But we pressed firmly for our point of 
view. This year the caanges we asked for 
were made. : 

Contrast such results with the effec 
of continuous turmoil at the Berkeley 
campus of the Univzrsity of California. 

A. number of distinguished professors, 
tired of the chaotic atmosphere induced 
by the extreme ectivists, have left 
Berkeley; applications for admission are 
declining; the radical movement appears 
to be isolated from t3e student body as a 
. Whole; and the new governor of the 
state has tried to cut back drastically 
.funds spent on higher education, point- 
ing as justification to the activities of 
“extremists” at Berkeley. ` 

Yet what was involved in the Berkeley 
disorders was not the right of free 
speech but the “right” to organize, on 
campus, activities waich would be illegal 
off campus. 


The Polarized Campus 


This last point brings me to another 
important consideration. It seems to me 
that students interested in a more 
humane society have everything to lose 
by a politicalized, polarized campus. 
"Certainly the politicalized campus is not 
a new phenomenon in history: it existed 


under Hitler’s Germany and it exists 
today in Mao’s China. In both cases, 
any democratic, rad:cal stirrings by stu- ` 
dents were cr are completely suppressed. 

Whether campuses are politicalized 
by the government or against the gov- 
ernment, the possibilities for dissent 
from the oficial line are always reduced 
and sometimes stifed. On the way to 
this negative utopm of a politicalized 
campus, ex-remists invite retaliation or 
even repression from the rest of society, 
making dissent difficult if not impossible. 


The Campu: and the Society 


I want tc comment finally on the role 
of activist students .n the general process 
of social change. It seems to me that the 
possibilities for building a democratic 
and humare society are damaged when 
students attempt to bring about social 
change or policy reversals by themselves. 

Students have a role to play. It was 
largely our work which, through peaceful 
demonstrations amd teach-ins, made 
Vietnam rolicy a matter of national 
debate. We played a central role in the 
civil rights movement in the early 
sixties. 

But if we take the attitude that only 
we are pire enough, radical enough, 
progressive enougk to be trusted in the 
battle for social change (if in fact, accord- 
ing to that infanti.e slogan, “You can’t 
trust anyone over thirty"), then the 
hope for peaceful progress in America 
or in developing societies will disappear 
and we are likely to end up as either 
failures or autocrats. 

What starts as radical humanism, 
hoping to construc: a world where people 
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will live better lives, ends up—as in 
Castro's Cuba—directing the firing squad 
against people who don't know what is 
best for them. I find it disturbing that 
in a recent survey comparing tolerance 
in social and political attitudes with 
attitudes on the war in Vietnam, partisans 
of the Viet Cong proved to be as in- 
tolerant as extreme hawks. I find equally 
disturbing the readiness of so-called 
radicals to shout down and in other 
ways to stifle the free expression 
of opinion of those with whom they 
disagree. 

There is a role for activism on campus 
—one of working together with other 
forces in society, including the govern- 
ment itself, which seek to eliminate 
poverty, expand democracy and civil 
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liberties, develop a progressive foreign 
policy, and increase economic and 
technical aid to developing countries. 
We need not forget our specific role as 
intellectuals, as students. 

But as democrats, we believe that the 
people themselves must ultimately make 
policy and choose priorities. Nor is it 
the proper role of a minority group of 
students to attempt to impose, by dis- 
ruptive actions, their views on the ma- 
jority of the university. 





STEVEN KELMAN is a student at Harvard 
University with a special interest in the 
problems of developing societies. His 
articles and reviews have appeared in such 
publications as “Harper’s,” “The New 
Leader,” and “The American Scholar." 


AN INDIAN ARTIST'S 
IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA 


AMITABHA 3ANERJEE, a USIS Exhibits artist for sixteen years, spent 
four montks in the United States in 1964. He journsyed from one 
shore of the continent to the other, visiting cultural organizations, 
colleges, universities, and art schools. In New York, Boston, and 
Chicago, he studied display a with several renowned. 
.. designers. 

He demonstrated watercolour painting and drawing at North 
Dakota Stete University. Later, the university exhibited some of his 
paintings. ilis work hangs in private collect.ons in India, Europe, 
Africa, and the United States. One of his oil paintings is in the New 
York Public Library's Art Gallery. 

Born in 1927 at Barisal (now in East Pakistan), Banerjee came to 
Calcutta ten years later. He earned a diploma in painting from the 
Government College of Arts and Crafts, Czlcutta. -lis artistic ex- 
perience ranges from freelance commercial work to participation in 
Indian National Art Exhibitions. 

Banerjee lives in Calcutta with his wife and daughter. He continues 

,to paint every day and be exhibits his work cccasionally at one-man 
and group showings throughout India. 

^ The following twelve pages record his imoressions of his visit to 
America. 
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Amitabha Banerjee 





2 Autumn Colour 
Ephrata, Washington 
Oil 


3 Rocket Launching Pad 
Cape Kennedy 
Oil 








First Snowfall 
Penn Yann, N.Y. 
Watercolour 


Fishing 
E Rock, Arkansas 
il 


Wayside Stall 
Washington, D.C. 
Oil 


Banjo Player 
Greenwich Village, N.Y. 
Watercolour 














8 Bridge 
San Francisco 
Oil 


9 Musician 
Washington, D.C. 
Brush Sketch 


10 Solitude 
Fargo, North Dakota 
Oil 





11 Autumn 
Washington State 
Oil 


12 Cattle in Alfalfa Field 
New York State 
Oi! 


13 American Indian 
Disneyland, California 
Watercolour Sketch 











15 
14 Fly-rod Fishing 
Arkansas 
Brush Sketch 


15 Pueblo Dancer 
California 
Watercolour 


16 Farmhouse 


New Jersey 
Watercolour Sketch 











17 Farmer 
Penn Yann, N.Y. 
Pen and Ink Sketch 


18 Net Fishing from a Log Dock 
San Francisco 
Brush Sketch 
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PLANNING AND THE PRIVATE SECTOR 








W. ARTHUR LEWIS 


FOR A FEW YEARS after the Second World 
War, progressive thinkers acclaimed ra- 
tioning and licensing the private sector 
as inevitable and desirable instruments 
of economic democracy. But this was 
only a passing phase. By the middle 
1950's all the leading social democratic 
parties in the world had come to realize 
that licensing is an inefficient and corrupt 
way of allocating resources, and had 
dropped it from their programmes. 
Today, even in the U.S.S.R., powerful 
and authoritative voices are urging 
greater reliance on the market, and less 


use of administrative direction. If licens-- 


ing is inefficient and corrupt in advanced 
countries, with first-class administra- 
tions, it is even more harmful in less- 
developed countries. 

One can make a perfect theoretical case 
for substituting licensing as a method of 
allocating resources. Good licensing, 
however, requires a good civil service, 
which understands the purpose of the 
system, is free from corruption, and is 
accustomed to prompt execution of 
business operations. Instead, in most 





EXCERPTED WITH PERMISSION FROM A RECENT BOOK 

BY DR. W. ARTHUR LEWIS ENTITLED ‘ ‘DEVELOPMENT 

PLANNING: THE ESSENTIALS OF THE ECONOMIC POLICY,” 
HARPER & ROW, NEW YORK, PAGES 266-273. 


‘less-developed countries licensing means 


inordinate delays, and inexplicable deci- 
sions. If licensing cannot be administered 
promptly and efficiently, the country is 
better off without it. 


Exchange Control 


After food rationing, the next most - 
tiresome area of licensing is general 
exchange control, because it affects so 
many people directly, and therefore 
offers so much scope for delay, corrup- 
tion, and arbitrary decision. Some coun- 
tries have had exchange control for so 
long that they have persuaded them- 
selves that it is an inevitable accompani- 
ment of economic development. 

This is not so; most countries have 
developed ‘without exchange control; it 
is rather a sign of failure to allocate 
sufficient resources to maintenance of 
the foreign balance, whether by paying 
more attention to exports or by investing 
more in import substitution. Countries 
which make adequate plans for exporta- - 
tion and import substitution do not need 
exchange control (apart from restrictions 


- on exporting capital). 
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Failure to keep export costsin line with 
world prices—whether through lack of 
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an incomes policy, or through failure to 
balance the budget, or through mainte- 
nance of an incorrect foreign exchange 
rate—is both a symptom and a cause. 
Since it is difficult to keep an economy 
running smoothly, any country is liable 
to have failures of this kind; but they 
should be recognized as failures calling 
for rectification; not promoted as a 
subject for pride and self-congratulation. 


Licensing Investment 


Some direct control of investment is 
inevitable—whether through the licensing 
of the importation of machinery or 
through the issue of building permits— 
because of the imperfections of the 
market. It may be necessary in some 
countries to prevent investment in fac- 
tories which will displace handicraft 
workers, without increasing the national 
output. 

More commonly—perhaps even uni- 
versally—building permits are necessary 
to give effect to a zoning policy (to keep 
factories out of residential districts) or to 
a policy of regional balance (to prevent 
excessive concentration in one or two 
towns). It is possible in these policy areas 


to make regulations which are precise, ' 


and leave little room for personal assess- 

ment and interpretation. This minimizes 
` the delay in issuing permits, as well as 
the opportunity for arbitrary and corrupt 
decisions. 

One of the least attractive aspects of 
licensing is what it does to the small 
businessmen who, added together, make 
as great a contribution to development 
as the big men, or greater. Licensing 
always hurts the small men most. 
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The big firm can keep specialists who 
become familiar with the regulations, 
and with the men who administer them, 
and who can therefore get the big firm's 
business through. The big firms also 
have more influence and—if bribery is 
involved—more money. Licences are 
usually based on past performance; this 
helps the established firm, and prevents 
the small firm from growing. A licensing - 
system is inevitably biased against small . 
business. í 

Such a bias is difficult to avoid even 
without licensing, especially if commit- 
tees have participated in drawing up 
the Development Plan. The representa- 
tives of business on the committees will 
usually be from the larger firms. These 
are the men best known to civil servants 
and Ministers; so, even with the best 
will in the world, their problems naturally 
receive attention most easily. 

Every Development Corporation and 
every Ministry of Trade and Industry 
should have sections specially charged 
with the interests of small business. 


Control without Licensing 


Building permits apart, almost any 
other desired control of the economy can 
be achieved without licensing, either by 
taxing the activities one seeks to dis- 
courage (e.g., import duties, excise duties 
on luxury consumption) or by subsidizing 
those one seeks to encourage. Manipula- 
tion of prices through taxes and subsidies 
is the smoothest way to influence the 
allocation of resources in the private 
sector. 

Most government intervention in the 
private sector of a developing economy 
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should be expansionist, rather than re- 
strictive. The other important area for 
restrictive action, apart from building, 
is the control of those imports which are 
cheaper in money but more expensive in 
real terms. 

This can be done through exchange 
control or import licensing, but these 
are inferior forms of control since they 
require a separate administrative decision 
for each importation, and thus open the 
door to much delay and corruption. 

Undesired imports can be cut or ex- 
cluded by the imposition of import 
duties of suitable magnitude. The most 
efficient way to protect import substitut- 
ing industries is to establish an independ- 
ent Tariffs Commission to hear cases 
and make recommendations, and to keep 
under review all industries which are 
receiving tariff protection, to ensure that 
protection is not a cloak for profiteering 
or inefficiency. 

Although each industry is studied 
separately, the commission is guided by 
a general rule: the case for protection is 
based on the argument that factor prices 
are wrong; if one can establish by how 
much they are wrong, one can deduce 
how much protection is justified across 
the board. 

The commission should thus establish 
what degree of protection it considers 
generally desirable irrespective of condi- 
tions in the individual industry, and 
should exceed this rate only in very 
special cases. Experience shows that the 
absolute independence and objectivity of 
a Tariffs Commission is vital if it is to 
hold public confidence. It may have to 
take some evidence in camera, but its 
reports should always be published. 


Promoting Enterprise 


The fundamental task of development 
planning is to release the energies of the 
people so that they may do what needs 
doing to raise the rate of economic 
growth. 

The things to be done are pro- 


‚ ductive decisions to be made by a 
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very large proportion of the country's 
inhabitants. Industrialists are to build 
factories; farmers are to adopt new 
technologies; labour is to move to new 
jobs; research workers are to find new 
solutions; perhaps as much as 20 per 
cent of the population must change its 
ways somehow or other—learn, invest, 
accept new institutions—if the rate- of 
growth is to move from 3 to 5 per cent. 
The planner's job is to find out what 
stands in the way of these productive 
decisions, and to introduce measures 
which make such decisions more likely. 
The government cannot by itself, or 
through its officials, raise tbe rate of 
growth from 3 to 5 per cent. Such an 
exercise involves a wide section of the 
people. The government can persuade, 
threaten, or induce; but in the last 
analysis it is the people who achieve. 


Obstacles to Growth 


What stands in the way of more rapid 
growth is not the same in every country. 
Sometimes it is mainly lack of natural 
resources, or of knowledge of resources, 
or of knowledge of how best to exploit 
known resources; then one must look to 
science for remedies. Sometimes it is 
poor infrastructure—lack of roads, har- 
bours, water supplies, electric power, 
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or other basic services. 

Deficiencies of technical skills and of 
basic education are universal. Some- 
times the fault lies in institutions which 
hamper or discourage initiative: in- 
adequate commercial laws, inadequate 
marketing or credit facilities, an ineffi- 
cient bureaucracy, or a mass of restrictive 
licences. 

Or it may lie in price policies, especially 
the chronic tendency of some countries 
to price themselves out of the world 
market, by continualiy inflating domestic 
costs, while holding the foreign exchange 
rate at an unrealistic level. 


Promoting Agriculture 

If one were asked to pick a single 
factor as the most common cause of a 
low rate of economic growth, it would 
have to be the absence of a vigorous 
agricultural policy. Agricultural stagna- 
tion is the main constraint on the rate of 
growth. It keeps down the living stand- 
ards of the great majority of the people, 
and in restricting their purchasing power, 
restricts also the scope for industriali- 
zation. 

It is the prime cause of a low taxable 
capacity and a low rate of saving. It 
contributes to a shortage of foreign 
exchange, either by failure to earn more 


or by failure to supply the growing urban. 


demand for food and raw materials, 
which must then be imported. 

Except for countries which have rich 
mineral resources, no underdeveloped 
country in which farm output is stagnat- 
ing can grow rapidly. Hence a vigorous 
agricultural policy must head the list of 
development measures. 
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SECTOR 


Shortage of Large-Scale Management 


Given good institutional, price, and 
agricultural policies. the chief difficulty 
which rema:ns is the shortage of large- 
scale entrepreneurship, especially for 
mining and manufacturing. 

There is no sho-tage of small-scale 
enterprise, or of willingness to exploit 
opportunities. The will to do business _ 
and make rconey shows up in the hordes 
of traders; and in th» rapidity with which 
small entr2preneurs take up small 
business orportunities as soon as the 
opportunities are opened up—motor 
transport, cinemas, building and con- 
tracting, small flour mills, printers, 
soft-drinks—there is no shortage of 
small business types in underdeveloped 
countries. 

The shor-age is of men who can build 
and run a large madern factory or mine 
or ship. 

Development plaaning includes meas- 
ures designed to increase the domestic 
supply of manage-ial talent. These at- 
tack the main causes of the shortage, 
viz. lack o? oppor-unity, lack of tech- 
nical training, and `ack of money. 

To remedy lack of opportunity, pres- 
sure is applied to foreign firms to em- 
ploy more nationzls in high positions, 
and give thzm better training. Sometimes 
foreign firms are not allowed to operate 
unless they take netionals as partners— 
though this measure is frequently little 
more than a racke-. 

Sometimes, too, domestic entrepre- 
neurs are sheltered from the competi- 
tion of fo-eign rivals, by licensing the 
foreigner o- keeping him out altogether— 
a policy which Las point where the 
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cliquishness of established foreigners is 
a factor preventing nationals from getting 
a foothold in a business, but which also 
has the danger of removing the competi- 
tive spur to improvement. 


Lack of Technical Training 


Lack of technical training is met 
partly by placement in establishments 
in overseas countries; partly by offering 
classes in subjects relevant to business 
management (such as, accountancy, per- 
sonnel management, merchandizing, and 
commercial law); and partly by providing 
some sort of consulting service to help 
small businessmen. 

Final, lack of money is met by 
applying pressure to the commercial 
banks to lend more freely to nationals; 
and also by establishing development 
banks of various sorts, with private or 
public funds. 

In time, such measures, plus the cur- 
Tently high prestige of business man- 
agement, will increase the supply of 
domestic managers for large-scale enter- 
prises to the point where there is no 
longer a crucial shortage. 

But the current domestic supply is not 
adequate to produce a 5 per cent rate 
of growth. If such a rate is to be attained, 
some importation of foreign manage- 
ment is inevitable, whether in the form 
of foreign enterprise or in the form of 
hired management. 


Promoting Investment I 


Finding investors who are willing to 
start businesses, whether on their own, 
or (Gif foreigners) in partnership with 
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domestic entrepreneurs, or in partner- 
ship with the government, is one of the 
chief aspects of Plan implementation. 
For this purpose it is usual to create 
one or more Development Corporations, 
to study new projects, find potential in- 
vestors, and negotiate. 

Potential investors in new industries 
look to the government for many kinds 
of assistance. Some government agencies 
help in securing additional information 
(geological survey, industrial research, 
agricultural research) Some help in 
widening the market (protecting the 
home market, or negotiating to lower 
foreign tariffs) Some help in recruit- 
ing and training labour, or developing 
suitable industrial sites, or encouraging 
farmers to grow a raw material for 
processing. 

Others are expected to make loans 
(industrial bank, agricultural credit, 
mortgage finance). And the Ministry of 
Finance mày be asked for subsidies (to 
meet the cost of running in factories, to 
encourage farmers to use fertilizers or 
conserve soil, and so on). 

Every country has to decide for itself 
whether to encourage private enterprise, - 
what framework to establish for private 
operations, and whether to discriminate 
between domestic and foreign enterprise. 

Some underdeveloped countries have 
decided to put the emphasis on public 
enterprise, and in those sectors where 
foreign management is essential they 
either hire it for salaries and fees or 
insist on partnership between private 
and public funds. The result depends 
largely on the amount of domestic ad- 
ministrative skill available for tapping. 

Given adequate resources of finance 
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and skill, and a sound administrative 
framework, public enzerprise can be as 
dynamic as private enterprise. 

However, these ccnditions are not 
fulfilled in the majority of underdevel- 
oped countries, and most of those which 
have decided to rely o3 public enterprise 
are plagued with waste, inefficiency, and 
corruption. Whether the benefits out- 
weigh the disadvanteges, each person 
must judge in the ‘ight of his own 
political philosophy. 


A Mixed Economy 


Countries which have decided on a 
mixed economy must follow through 
the consequences in the private sector. 
The amount of private enterprise and 
the amount of risk private entrepreneurs 


will take depend partly on the extent of : 


freedom from administrative control, 
and even more on the opportunities for 
making profits. 

In several of these countries, official 
spokesmen appeal frequently for new 
private investment, end publish Plans 
predicated upon large amounts of private 
investment, but since at the same time 
they hedge private investment round 
with restrictions and licences, and take 
steps to keep private profit low, these 
appeals and Plans come to nothing. 

It is not our purpose to argue whether 
a 3 per cent rate of growth is better or 
worse than a 5 per cent rate of growth; 
our concern is not with ends, but with 
means. Given that the end is rapid 
growth, the main point to be stressed 
is that this end caanot be achieved 


without offering high incentives to 
individuals. 
Rapid growth  .nvolves  decision- 


making not merely by politicians and 
civil servants but also by a large propor- 
tion of the population. Exhortation and 
symbolic rewards heip to put people in 
the right frame of mind, but only an 
infinitesimal proportion of any popula- 
tion will dec:de to ircur costs and take 
risks without the possibility of substantial 
material rewerd. 

The possibility of higher individual 
earnings is the fuel o£ economic growth, 
whether in the form of profits, salaries, 
wages, higher farm incomes, or otherwise. 

Economic growth cannot be produced 
by legislatior, administrative regulation, 
or exhortaticn, without the accompani- 
ment of a high material incentive. 

Hence the crucial test of the quality 
of development planning, in that part 
of the economy which is left to private 
initiative, is how effective are the in- 
centives offered to the population to 
make decisions which will result in 
economic growth. 
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WHO WAS HENRY THOREAU ? 





JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


HENRY THOREAU received no medals in 
his day and would have insisted that he 
wanted none. Even his diploma from 
Harvard he dismissed by exclaiming, 
"Let every sheep keep its own skin, say 
I.” But this pretended indifference to 
recognition is the only one of his atti- 
tudes in which I suspect some insincerity. 
He was a writer, and all writers, no 
matter what some of them may say, 
want to be read and admired. 


Fame without Influence 


In discussing Thoreau, one must 
begin with a paradox. His reputation 
has grown steadily since his death and 
is now higher than it ever was before. 
Today he is probably more read than 
Emerson. At last he has been put into 
the Hall of Fame, both literally and 
figuratively. By nearly universal consent 
he has a high place in the accepted 
canon of American literature. 
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But despite all this, his actual influence 
upon society as a whole is very nearly 
nil. In fact, society has moved so steadily 
away from everything he approved of 
and in the direction of everything he 
disliked or feared that he would certainly 
find the United States of 1967 far less 
to his taste than he did that of his brief 
stay in what he called “this restless, 
nervous, bustling nineteenth century" 
and in which, so he said, he refused to 
live but would, instead, stand or sit 
thoughtfully while it passed by. 

The lesson he had taught himself and 
hoped he might teach others is summed 
up in one word: “Simplify.” Obviously, 
this same word will sum up better than 
can any other what the world of his 


` day was not doing and what it has con- 


tinued increasingly not to do ever since. 
So strikingly is this true that when we 


. compare our world with his it seems to 
. us that he actually lived in the simple 
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one he longed for. He thought New 
York big enough but said that they 
intended to make it bigger. What would 
he think of New York today? 
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He disapproved of railways; what 
would he think of jet planes? He regret- 
ted the passing of the time when the 
world of nature was still virgin; what 
would he think of the proliferation of 
bulldozers, superhighways, and bill- 
boards? On visiting a city, he thought 
*the presence of so many people must 
make human life seem very cheap." 
What would he think of our population 
‘explosion? 

If we simply welcomed all of these 
developments, if we did not have at 
least some doubts atout the desirability 
of exploding population, if at least 
many were not increasingly dubious 
about the advantages of going any 
faster or becoming any more compli- 
cated, then we would say merely that 
Thoreau was wrong; that, as many of 
his contemporaries certainly felt, he was 
what Robert Louis Stevenson called 
“a skulker," or, as we would now say, 
*an enemy of progress." 

But partly because the things he 
disliked and warned against are so 
‘much more evident now than they were 
in his day, there are many more people 
now than before whc recognize them as, 
at the least, dubiously desirable, in- 
creasingly a threat, aad, at the very best, 
heavy prices to pay for the advantages 
of progress. It is more rather than less 
true now than then that “the mass of 
men lead lives of quiet desperation.” 

If Thoreau opposed the war with 
Mexico, what would he think of the war 
in Vietnam? And as “or what the United 
States now seems to regard as the one 
accomplishment most worth achieving, 
what it accepts as today's equivalent for 
the Crusades or the search for the Holy 
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Grail—I mean, of course, getting to the 
moon before the Russians—would he 
not say what he said, as he lay dying, to 
a Job's comforter who asked about his 
hope for immortality, “One world at a 
time"? 


Are We Beiag Run Over? 


Let us ccnsider for a moment a cru- 
cial passage which must have seemed to 
most of his contemporaries pure stub- 
born perversity. Of railroads he said: 


Men have an indistinct notion that 
if they keep up this activity of joint 
stocks and spades long enough all will 
at least r'de somewhere, in next to 
no time, cnd for nothing. But though 
a crowd rushes to the depot, and 
the conductor shouts “All aboard," 
when the smoke is blown away and 
the vapo4r condensed, it will be 
perceived that a few are riding, but 
the rest are run over—and it will be 
called, and will be, a melancholy 
accident. 


If I were talking about Walden merely 
as belles-lettres, Y should call attention 
to the picturesque vigour of this writing, 
to the extent to which a description of a 
concrete scene is also an allegory, and 
to the way in which the passage explodes 
into ridicule in the humorous conclusion 
that the expectant riders are run over. 

But I ar not talking about Thoreau 
asa belle-lettrist. 1 am talking about 
the fact that he has been increasingly 
admired without exercising an increasing 
influence even though there are more 
people today than in his own time who 
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see some truth in his mocking yet 
deadly serious criticism of the assump- 
tion that we will all soon be riding some- 
where and for next to nothing. 


Such is, nevertheless, exactly the 


promise of the technological Utopia we ' 


are still pursuing, though we have lost 
something of the faith which most of 
Thoreau's contemporaries still had in 
what they were beginning to call “prog- 
ress" and in which we did not begin to 
lose absolute faith until after the First 
World War. i 

Not many of Thoreau's contempo- 
raries really believed that there was 
much danger that the railroads would 
be found to have run over most of the 
would-be passengers either literally or 
symbolically. A considerably larger pro- 
portion of today's citizens are not 
at all sure that when the radioactive 
clouds have been blown away none may 
be riding at all, and all will be disinte- 
grated rather than run over. 

What I am saying is simply that, in 
Thoreau's day, few thought of tech- 
nology except in terms of its possible 
utility. We, too, have not really stopped 
thinking of that. But we began, some 
years ago, to realize that there is a 
problem of controlling the machine or, 
in Thoreau's words, taking care not to 
be run over. 


Faster! Faster! Cried the Queen 


Consider, for example, this public serv- 
ice advertisement paid for some time 
ago by North American Aviation: 


Supersonic supremacy is the abso- 
lute condition of America's future 
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security. It is a day-to-day thing. 
It must grow with major advances. 


Consider the implication of that 
possibly true statement. It does not 
promise that a desperate day-to-day 
struggle for an ever advancing atomic 
technology will confer upon us any new 
advantages; only that if we do not 
continually advance in power we will be 
worse off than we were before. 

This kind of progress is like the situ- 
ation in Alice where you have to run as 
fast as you can just to stay where you are. 
Instead of new gains, a supreme effort 
is necessary to prevent immeasurable 
losses. What it says is not that we have 
a Pisgah sight of Utopia, but that we 
stand on the edge of destruction. 


What Necessity Will We Invent Next? 


I do not know who first said “Inven- 
tion is the mother of necessity," but 
that statement contains more truth than 
its familiar opposite. The Industrial 
Revolution, for example, did not arise 
out of a necessity. After it had taken 
place, it made possible an enormous 
increase in population, and once the pop- 
ulation had increased, industrialism be- 
came a necessity created by inventions. . 

Neither the telephone, the automo- 
bile, nor the airplane were necessities 
until their invention generated a social 
and industrial system which could no 
longer exist without them. f 

Perhaps these non-necessary devices 
are advantageous as well as necessary. 
Most people still think so. The invention 
of the atom bomb was the first invention 
which caused a considerable number 
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of thoughtful people to wonder if the 


necessity which its invention had created 
—and I mean the necessity which North 
American Aviation was calling to our 
attention—is not too high a price to pay 
for any benefits we may gain. 

This is tremendously significant be- 
cause it means that, for the first time, 
we are considering the possibility that 
before anything is invented we ought to 
ask ourselves: What necessity will this 
invention be the mother of? 


A Hair of the Dog 


Tolstoy, Gandhi, and various members 
of the British Labour Party have ac- 
knowledged a great debt to Thoreau. So, 
I suppose, would other passive resisters 
of the state—including especially pacifists 
and defiers of the military draft. But, 
with the exception of Gandhi and 
Tolstoy, the politica] leaders whom 
I mentioned took a section of his teach- 
ings while disregarding bis fundamental 
set of values. z 

Hence, they envisioned a society of 
which Thoreau would have disapproved 


even more thoroughly than he dis- | 


approved of the society of his own day. 
They accepted his pro-Marxian (really 
Carlylian) advocacy of production for 
use rather than for profit and along 
with it his willingness to defy the existing 
state. 

But they disregarded not only the 
whole of his insistence upon intimacy 
with nature as a sine qua non of the 
“good life" but also the whole doctrine 
of simplicity, of the need to diminish 
rather than increase needs. 

Their aim was a managed technological 
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society, which Thoreau himself explicitly 
repudiated early in his career. Or, to put 
it simply, they said we need a hair of 
the dog tkat bit us—more machines, 
more material goods, more benevolent 
interventior of the state in the lives of 
its citizens. And all this is definitely not 
in accord with the lesson of Walden. 
It is diamesrically anti-Thoreauvian. 

This fact »rings us back to the question 
of why Thoreau has exercised so little 
influence despite the fact that he has 
been not oaly widely read and praised 
but also understood better than his 
contemporaries understood him. The 
reason is in part that most of us are, 
like his left-wing political admirers, 
unwilling to give up abundance, to 
accept simplicity and the kind of plain 
living and high thinking he advocated. 
We, too, tend to assume that complexity 
is not an evil even though we have so 
far not learned how to manage it. 

There is also, of course, the fact that 
even if we agreed that a simple, less 
abundant society would be better, we 
don’t see hcw we could get it. Inventions 
have created necessities. Many of the 
things we have acquired since Thoreau’s 
day are, as he once said of possessions, 
“more easily acquired than got rid of.” 
It is not mezely that there are not enough 
Walden Ponds to retire to; it is also 
that even less drastic simplifications are 
equally impossible, at least rapidly or 
all at once. 


The Tolerable Limits of Progress 
Nevertheless, we are beginning to 


wonder, as no one did until very recently, 
if certain st2ps will not have to be taken 
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even though they hardly seem possible. 
Will we have to limit population growth, 
limit also the number of automobiles, 
and in various other ways recognize the 
fact that we have reached the bearable 
bounds of what, until yesterday, we re- 
garded as progress? 

Can we then ask what, given the sit- 
uation, is the usable lesson of Thoreau 
—if there is any? 

One answer would be, of course, that 
anyone willing to accept the right of the 
individual to seek his own salvation in a 
world which refuses to mend its ways 
can, within very narrow limits, attempt to 
. do what he attempted to do: refuse to 

live in “this trivial, bustling century." He 
found that pretty difficult to do, even in 
the nineteeth. It is probably more difficult 
today, but at least it is a possible ideal 
which a few individuals do actually pur- 
sue with some degree of success. 

Most of us at least stop. short of 
complete involvement and commitment. 
Some of us, for example, refuse to try to 
keep up with the Joneses. We may use, 
but not worship, the automobile. We 
may refuse to buy what the TV commer- 
cials tell us to. And, on the whole, I 
think this is wisdom. 

But it is a characteristic of our time to 
be less than satisfied with recommen- 
dations which seem to be usable by only 
a few individuals. We demand social 
solutions. We are inclined to say, “If 
Thoreau deserves to exert a major in- 
fluence, he must have something to say 
that may be of possible use to a whole 
society, not merely to a few rebellious 

- individuals." 

Does that mean that we will have to 

dismiss him as no more than an aberrant 


- 
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individual who happened to say some 
pointed things momentarily striking but 
not ultimately helpful? Was he a mere 
eccentric whose best writings are enter- 
taining belles-lettres but no more? 


No Goals? No Values? 


A few months ago, a writer in the 
American Scholar quoted with approval 
—and it is the approval that I want to 
emphasize—the remark of a young man 
from Harvard University: “You see, my 
generation does not have goals. We are 
not goal-oriented.” The scholar who 
quoted this remark—to me, an appalling 
one—praised it as an indication of a 
total commitment to the evolving modern 
world. 

I, on the other hand, cannot understand 
it as anything other than a radical denial 
of what Western civilization has always 
taken to be fundamental—namely, that 
one thing, one experience, one action is 
more desirable than another, and that 
nothing is more important than the at- 
tempt to choose one rather than another 
on the basis of some value judgment. 
Instead, we are here asked to accept the 
**because-it-is-there," or “I-don’t-know- 
where-we-are-going-but-we- are- certainly 
getting-there-fast" philosophy. 

Thoreau's concept of the “good life” 
may be incomplete. Some may think even 
that it is mistaken. But one thing is 
certain. The irreducible minimum of 
truth in his message is that we should be 
goal-oriented and that the goal is the 
“good life"—not wealth, or power, or 
even knowledge for its own sake. Re- 
fusing to recognize that fact is exactly the 
mistake the age of technology and sci- 
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ehce is inclined to make. 
Much in Little 


One of Thoreau’s favourite aims was 
what he called multum in parvo: much in 
little. It was as relevant to the form in 
which he expressed his thoughts as it 
was to the immediate tangible goods he 
sought. 

And so when he once wrote in his 
journal, “Many a man goes fishing all his 
life without realizing that it is not the fish 
he is after," this was a small example of a 
great truth, one aspect of which is this: 
many a civilization has sought wealth, 
power, even knowledge, and a high 
standard of living without realizing that 
it was none of these things which it was 
after but a “good life," with which they 
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mistakenly identified one or all of these 
things. 

I say maay civilizations have made this 
mistake. I should say almost all civiliza- 
tions and almost all individual men make 
it. If we ca1 remember not to do so, then 
remembering may just possibly be the 
salvation cf our civilization. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR THE 
AMERICAN THEATRE 





ALAN S DOWNER 


THE YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 'OF THE 
DRAMA celebrated its fortieth anniversary 
by assembling a group- of speakers to 
talk about the future of the theatre in 
America. Without having a clear picture 
of what the future shape of the society 
will be, it is foolish, I suppose, to try to 
predict the future of an art which is, 
above all others, responsible to the 
society and culture which it reflects. 

So the Yale speakers took refuge in 
imagination and in highly subjective 
wishful thinking. Turning despairing 
.eyes from the moribund repertory of 
Broadway, they foresaw new forms of 
playwriting; new freedom in theatrical 
architecture and production; and floods 
of public money for the support of new 
enterprises. 

They were by turns wild, witty, wilful, 
and, for citizens of a nation commonly 
supposed to be practical, materialistic 
and pragmatic, they were as idealistic 
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as the dwellers in a Utopia of aesthetes. 
They did not so much predict as assert, 
and perhaps that is as good a way to 
handle the future as any other. 


Despite Television, the Theatre... 


There is, of course, another way to 
look into the future, and, since it is less 
imaginative, its vision is less. reyolu- 
tionary. However, it derives from a 
balanced view of the present and a 
careful review of the past, so it may not 
be without value. 

I do not believe that any serious 
observer would pretend that the present 
state of the professional theatre in 
America is healthy. Centred on a few 
acres of fantastically expensive real 
estate in New York, forced to tailor its 
offerings to the limited tastes of hit- 
oriented customers, competing with the 
free and readily available pastime of 
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television, it is surprising that the 
theatre survives at all, or that it finds 
creative talents—writers, actors, direc- 
tors, designers—who are willing to 
gamble their own lives on its survival. 

But this is perhaps the first fact on 
which to base a confident prediction that 
the American theatre has a future. 
Theatre people are not indifferent, of 
‘course, to the benefits of contemporary 
American society—education, social mo- 
bility, increased leisure time for the 
' pursuit of personal interests—and ' to 
achieve these benefits they must comply 
with the commercial demands of their 
profession, must work out their hours 
before cameras or in TV studios, or 
give something like human substance to 
the light-minded mechanical entertain- 
ments of Broadway. 

But regardless of the demands of 
commerce, they also give themselves 
willingly to the fuller practice of their 
art, working at a subsistence level off- 
Broadway or in the new repertory 
theatres mushrooming throughout the 
country. 

The theatre will survive and expand 
because it alone can satisfy an urge 
peculiar and common to actors and 
playwrights: the need for a sustained 
experience created nightly in the presence 
of and responding to the reactions of a 
live audience. 


x... Has a Future 


Although the movies (and television 
plays, which are now almost entirely 
canned, like movies, for broadcast) 
have developed mechanical devices like 
the close-up for increasing their affective 
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power, the; are only a substitute for the . 
full experience of drama. 

The theztre is a living art—the play- 
wright or director manipulates bodies 
and voices in actual time and visible 
space, creating afresh at each perform- 
ance a unicue total work of art, in which 
creation (t» use the fine French term) 
the audience assists. The theatre is a 
communal art: it is an experience shared 
by its performers (its company) and by 
its spectators—not by ones and twos 
in the livirg room but by hundreds in .' 
its special rome, the playhouse. 

And this is the second fact on which 
to base a confident prediction that the 
American theatre has a future—there is 
no equivalent, from the spectator’s point 
of view, for the experience of living 
drama in a playhouse. 

To test tke validity of such a statement. 
one has orly to follow the reaction of 
what might be called the “junior 
audience,” the adolescents who have. 
been raisec on movies and television, 
who find taemselves, for the first time 
in their lives, members of the audience 
at the new ocal repertory theatre. 

At first their behaviour is completely 
unsophisticated, they talk to one another 
as they do during the commercials on 
TV, they make occasional forays into 
the lobby ir. search of popcorn or candy. 
But by thei- second visit they are begin- 
ning to respond to the human .presences 
on the stage, they begin to sense the new 
order of rezlity unfolding on the stage. 

Standing at the back of the auditorium 
one can elmost—despite the normal 
restlessness of youth—feel their engage- 
ment, feel -heir young minds and un- 
corrupted emotions being drawn into 
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and responding to the life of the play. 
To some observers, the fervour of their 
response may seem naive—I have heard 
them cry out as Romeo prepared for 
suicide or delay the final eurtain of 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream for a 
quarter of an hour by their uncontrol- 
lable laughter at the farce of Pyramus 
and Thisbe. 

Naive or not, this unlocking of the 
power of emotional response is one of 
the purposes and rewards of playgoing, 
and a continuing compensation for the 


those characters and situations which 
were the inevitable preoccupations of 


‘the audience outside the theatre: the 


growing reticence of maturity. The ability . 


to suspend disbelief willingly in the 
presence of art is a characteristic of a 
rich and humane, a genuinely affluent 
society. 


Traditional Themes 


Granted then that the theatre must 
survive into the future because it is 
necessary to its artists and its audience, 
what kind of theatre will it be? 

As we’ venture into the ultimately 
unknowable, it will be well briefly to 
re-examine what kind of theatre it has 
been, so that we may have at least a 
firm launching pad. 

From its beginning American drama 
has in its content and its attitudes been 
a popular art, reflecting the nation and 
its experience. The Contrast, often cited 
as the first completely American play, 
is a plea for recognition of native virtues 
and homespun wisdom as opposed to 
imitation of the artifices of European 
civilizations. 

The highly coloured melodramatic rep- 
ertory, which was the staple fare of 

the nineteenth-century stage, stresses 


frontiersman and "manifest destiny"; 
the Yankee and “self-reliance”; the 
farmer, the immigrant, and the problems 
of increasing urbanization; the Negro 
slave and the threat to national unity; 
commerce and industry and the threat 
to national innocence. 


Eugene O’Neil 


When melodrama gave way. before 
the pressures of the new theatre move- 
ment after World War I, the treatment 
may have changed but the subjects 
remained the same. 

As a test, you have only to consider 


. the plays of Eugene O'Neill, the leader 


and the outstanding product of the 
reformation. His early short plays about 
the life of the sailor are full of nostalgia 
for the farm, a kind of Eden; they up- 
hold the dignity and importance of the 
individual whatever his status. 

In The Emperor Jones and All God's 
Chillun Got Wings, he writes of slavery 
and its consequences. Beyond the Horizon 
and Desire Under the Elms are concerned 
in part with the pioneer and the farm. 
The immigrant confronting an estab- 
lished society is the central figure of 
A Touch of the Poet. The materialism 
of American life is the subject of Marco 
Millions. 

Indeed, O’Neill’s final effort as a 
playwright was a projected nine-play 
cycle tracing the history of a representa- 
tive American family from the Revolu- 


` tion of 1776 through the Great Depres- 
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sion of the 1930's. 
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Aware that his time was running out, 
O'Neill attempted to destroy the drafts 
of his cycle, but the two plays that 
remain—A Touch of the Poet and More 
Stately Mansions—clearly indicate that 
the combination of themes—idealism 
versus materialism, human rights versus 
property rights, individual liberty versus 
social tyranny—and the selection of 
characters—farmer, sailor, immigrant, 
man of business—the combination that 
had always distinguished American 
drama, was a concern even into the 
1940's. 

These themes did not lose their power 
after World War II. In The Crucible, 
Arthur Miller is still exploring the 
problem of balancing the rights of the 
individual against the necessities of a 
social organization; Death of a Salesman 
is in part a requiem for the pioneer 
trapped by urbanization. 

In A Streetcar Named Desire, Tennes- 
see Williams writes of the renewal of 
expansionism and social mobility through 
the continuing flow of immigrants from 
the Old World, overwhelming and re- 
placing values and attitudes that have 
become unrealistic or outmoded. 

The comic spirit, always an expression 
of the national optimism, continues to 
dominate the works of Murray Schisgal, 
William Hanley, and other writers of 
the present-day avant-garde. 

As the repertory of American drama 
continues to grow, it reasserts the subject 
matter and, with varying emphases, the 
attitudes with which the life of the 
stage has for two centuries reflected the 
life of the audience. 

But if the American dramatic repertory 
has in its subjects and attitudes reflected 


the essentiel concerns of the breadth 
and depth of the American audience, it 
has reflected in its forms and techniques 
American culture in quite a different 
way. 


The Influence of Europe 


One must constantly be reminded that 
the only native Americans are Amerin- 
dians, that the United States is a society 
of immigrants. Some of the men who 
signed the Declaration of Independence 
from Great Britain had been on this 
continent only a few years, none were 


` of families taat had been here more than 
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& few generations. 

From the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the aation replenished its human 
resources from waves of immigrants. 
The immigrant enriched and expanded 
both the nation and its drama, for the 
American theatre has welcomed and 
absorbed Continental dramatic forms 
as eagerly as the society welcomed and 
absorbed th» English, the Germans, the 
Irish, the Scandinavians, the Italians, 
and the Ceatral Europeans who came 
to these shores. 

Our earliest plays imitated the forms 
current in the English theatre of the 
eighteenth century: comedy of manners, 
debased Elizabethan blank-verse tragedy, 
ballad opere. 

The romantic movement reached us 
through translations and adaptations of 
the Germar Kotzebue. The panoramic 
form of mslodrama with its realistic 
settings, spectacular actions, and do- 
mestic entaaglements' came first from 
France with not-inconsiderable addi- 
tions from England. From France, too, 
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came the well-made play and the drame- 
a-these of the mid-nineteenth century, 


plays written under the aegis of Eugene 


Scribe and Dumas fils. 
Ibsen found a ready welcome as 
dramaturge, though his “problems” 


seemed something less than radical to a. 


society that had been founded on a break 
with the traditions of the past. 

The iconoclasm of George Bernard 
Shaw found a readier audience in New 
York than in London, and touring 
companies from Dublin's Abbey Theatre 
inspired the development of an American 
folk drama. 

The influence of the Swedish August 
Strindberg on O'Neill is well known; it 
should be further recognized that Strind- 
berg's spareness, violence, and freedom 
of form found a ready response in 
American playwrights generally—he has 
probably been the greatest single influ- 
'ence on the modern American drama. 


Americanization of European Tradition 


With the 1920's, as America became 
more and more politically and commer- 
cially involved with the transatlantic 
world, the theatre exposed its audiences 
to the widest range of foreign influences. 
Individual producers, and organizations 
such as the Theatre Guild, actively 
sought out new dramatists and new 
dramatic forms; Luigi Pirandello, Georg 

` Kaiser, and Jean Giraudoux were wel- 
comed and absorbed into the mainstream. 

More recently, of course, such play- 
wrights as Samuel Beckett, Eugene 
Ionesco, Harold Pinter, and—above all 
— Jean Genet have sent us their offspring 
and have found enthusiastic acceptance, 


particularly among the younger genera- 
tion of playwrights and playgoers. 

Such plays and playwrights, however, 
are important not merely for broaden- 
ing or internationalizing the American 
repertory but because they have been 
absorbed into the experience of American 
playwrights. Such younger American 
playwrights as Edward Albee and 
Murray Schisgal have acknowledged a 
debt to Genet, yet none of their plays 
is an imitation of Genet. j 

The flatness, the marvellous ear for 
colloquial speech, the sense of menace 


- which are the qualities of Harold Pinter 


may underlie the dramaturgy of Jack 
Richardson, but Gallows Humor is dis- 
tinctively his own, and American. 
Beckett’s black allegories of emptiness 
and despair have played in every city 
and college theatre in the country, but 
American playwrights have responded 
by creating grotesque allegories whose 


- comic vitality mocks the emptiness of 


TI 


their characters’ attitudes. 

The analogy between theatre and 
society is thus an exact one: each wave 
of immigration brought new qualities and 
a renewed vitality to the nation, and was 
ultimately .absorbed in the cultural 
stream; each dramaturgical influence 
brought new techniques to the dramà 
and was ultimately absorbed in the native 
repertoire. 


American Theatre Becomes Exportable 


One of the consequences of the absorp- 
tion of foreign, particularly European, 
influences was that American plays be- 
came more and more exportable. 

A century ago, an English critic might 
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rhetorically ask, Who reads an American 
book or goes to an American play?— 
without sounding more than ordinarily 
supercilious. But, as far as the drama 
was concerned, an answer began to 
become possible with the award of the 
Nobel Prize for Literature to Eugene 
O'Neill. 

Thornton Wilder's Our Town found a 


worldwide audience, demonstrating that,. 


although it was as American in substance 
as blueberry pie, its dramaturgy permit- 
ted it to speak to all cultures in familiar 
and touching ways. And the playwrights 
who came to Broadway after World 
War II—most prominently Williams and 
Miller—met equally receptive hearing 
far from New York. l 

This ready interchange of dramatic 
experiences is not an American phenom- 
enon, of course, but the distinguishing 
characteristic of the modern theatre. 
Twenty years ago, Armand Salacrou, 
the French playwright, observed that 
“the dramatic author has-been liberated. 
... He is no longer the prisoner of a 
narrow circle to whose rules he must 
submit or remain silent. He need no 
longer woo the public on the little island 
where his birth placed him during his 
passage through life. ... There are hun- 
dreds of other small islands available for 
conquest." 

This is not to say that anything goes, 
anywhere. Arthur Miller's Death of a 
Salesman, perhaps the serious play most 
successful with American audiences in 
recent decades, was equally successful 
in Germany, but was a failure in England. 
His drama of Salem witchcraft, The 
Crucible, was a comparative failure on 
its first production in New York, was 
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widely successful in Scandinavia, was 
made into a fasciaating film in Paris, 
and then was revivzd for a two-year run 
in New York. 


Society Coaditions Success 


Here, I think, we must recognize how 
deeply social conditions can influence 
the success or failure of a production. 
The essencial drama of The Crucible 
was obscu-ed in its original production 
by its apparent reference to a contempo- 
rary political controversy in Washington. 

In Scandinaviar countries, the true 
theme of the play was strengthened by 
audiences' awareness of their own past, 
the more universal implications of a 
reign of Unreasom represented by the 
persecutiom of so-called witches, implica- 
tions which had already been made 
impressive by Day of Wrath, the classic 
Danish film by Carl Dreyer. 

When tte play returned to New York, 
the contemporary controversy had been 
stilled and the tru» meaning of the play 
presented :tself directly and impressively 
to the Arrerican zudience. 

Conversely, not every successful Eu- 
ropean playwright has found an equal 
welcome in the American professional 
theatre. Two playwrights of wide Con- 
tinental repute, trough of very different 
character, have had a peculiar history. _ 

Both Mr. Albee and Mr. Schisgal as 
playwrigh-s have »aid tribute to Bertolt 
Brecht, ard there is no question that he 
has been a strong influence on the 
younger generation of American drama- 
tists and—in partizular—on the younger 
generatior of American playgoers in 
the-colleg> and university theatres. But 
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his only substantial success in the pro- 
fessional theatre was The Threepenny 
Opera in a revised, Americanized version. 
Even such a masterpiece as Mother 
Courage found no welcome. 

His rejection is not a matter of politics, 


Lark) radically adapted by’ Lillian 


because every shade of political position _ 


has been represented in the professional 
theatre of our day. Nor was it a matter 
of content: American audiences have 
been receptive to attacks on war, on 
tyranny, injustice, and they have accepted 
plays about gangsterism as metaphors 
for the evils of the system of free en- 
terprise; and even in the adulterated 
Threepenny Opera they showed their 
willingness to accept the irony of vice 
and inhumanity encased in the conven- 
tions of popular music. 


Not Politics, but Social Attitudes 


The reasons for a particular failure 
are, of course, always multiple—casting, 
directorial error, and timing all may 
.enter. in. But the reason for consistent 
` failure cannot He simply in the accidents 
of occasion. 

Jean Anouilh presents a similar prob- 
lem. Perhaps half of his enormous 
output has been transported to New 
York and every combination of produc- 
tion circumstances has been. attempted 
to gain a favourable hearing. Special 
casts of the principal and most popular 
American actors have been assembled; 
highly successful London productions 
have been imported intact; a combina- 
tion of English and American stars has 
been tried (Laurence Olivier and Anthony 
Quinn in Becket). But Anouilh's one 
success in New York was L'Alouette (The 
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Hellman and starring Julie Harris, a 
young actress with a wide following. 
Again, it is not a matter of politics as 
of social attitude, for Anouilh's view of 
society and human nature is surely no 
blacker than O’Neill’s. Nor does the 
American audience reject his subject 
matter as “too historical—St. Joan, 
after all, has long been a popular figure, 
and T. S. Eliot's play about Becket has 
held the stage for many years. And, as 
in the case of Brecht, if mistakes have 


been made in the casting or interpreta- 


tion of individual plays, the failure is 
too consistent to be charged to such 
particulars. 

Different though they may be in 
dramaturgy and philosophy, Brecht and 
Anouilh share a characteristic which 
the American audience seems unready 
to accept. They repeatedly draw back 
from their work, they interrupt the 
dramatic experience—in the case of 
Brecht to comment on it, in the case of 
Anouilh to mock its validity. 


A Theatre of Commitment 


And this brings us to a final point 
about the nature of the American 
theatre and its probable future. It is, and 
presumably will remain, a theatre of 
commitment, not a commitment to a 
particular social code or complex of 
ideas, for these have changed in the past 
and will continue to change. I mean 
simply a commitment to the idea of 
drama, that it is experience, serious 
experience, that it is a surrender of your 
own life for several hours to-the life of 
the play. x Ge es 
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Again, there is the danger that this 
may sound naive. One remembers the 
story of the gold miner who was driven 
by the “cunning of the scene" to draw 
his pistol and shoot the actor who was 
about to make mircemeat of the hero. 
Or, more- recently, the lady who rose 
from her seat in the orchestra, walked 
onstage; and slapped the face of the 
leading player of John Osborne’s Look 
Back‘.in ‚Anger. Commitment to the 
dramatic: experience begins with this 
childish: unwillingness to distinguish the 


` play from reality, but it has deeper 
. implications. ` 


In America, as previous writers have 
suggested, playgoing is not easy. It 
involves booking seats sometimes three, 
sometimes six months in advance. It 
involves the expenditure of a consider- 
able sum of money—for tickets, for 
transportation, for other expenses in- 
cidental to a full evening in a metro- 
politan setting. Many spectators fly 
several thousand. niles for a week of 
playgoing; special -rains and buses are 
rented for theatre trips. Playgoing is 
not occasional, it is an occasion. It 


cannot be lightly undertaken; it cannot ` 


be lightly experienced. 

Is it paradoxical chat an audience that 
finds playgoing a serious business should 
patronize musicals and light comedies, 
should demonstrate “bad taste" in the 
selection of its dramatic experiences? 
Paradoxes are ofen more apparent 
than real, and the matter of bad taste 
may be subject to a little examination. 
To be sure, the best musicals cannot 
contest for honours with Hamlet, the 
most skilful sex comedies do not threaten 


- the stature of Molizre. And neither will 
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form a permanent part of the literature 
of the theatre. 


The Shelf cf Classics 


But tke literature of the theatre, the 
permaneat shelf of dramatic classics, 
has always been much smaller than the 
repertorv of the theatre, the plays which 
draw ard hold audiences night after 
night. I 

It. is nct just in America that au- 
diences are drawn more to perform- 
ances than to play texts; it is the player 
who attracts our first allegiance. And it 
is certainly true that in recent decades 
those American players who have been 
most att-active—the most enfolding per- 
sonalities, the most skilled craftsmen 
—have found their vehicles in the musical - 
play and comedies of sex and domesticity. 

Howeve-, it should be emphasized 
that musicals and light comedies can 
fail disastrously and that serious plays 
are noz automatically doomed to 
indifferencə. 

As these words are written, the out- 
standing success of a recent Broadway 
season—tEe hot ticket, as they call it— 
was a pa” written by a German living 
in Sweden and performed by the Royal 
Shakespeace Company of London. Its 
abbreviatei title was Marat/Sade, the 
setting was a French madhouse in the 
eighteenth century, the characters were 
nearly all madmen, and the historical 
situation cn which it is based was quite 
unknown to the general audience. 

Yet, even during the transportation 
strike that paralysed the city of New 
York, Marat/Sade played nightly to 
standing room only. The performance 
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` 


was not, if the term may Be pardoned, 
a succes-fou; it was not presented as a 
freak show, or “fun in a madhouse.” 
It was by turns revolting and grotesque, 
there were moments when you wanted 
to look away from the horror on the 
stage; and it was interpenetrated with 
discussions totally inconclusive and to- 
tally lacking in Shavian forensics. 

But from beginning to end, Marat/ 
Sade was experience; for two hours the 
audience shared another life the perti- 
nence of which to their own lives was 
never in question. It was a performance 
they chose freely to attend, an experience 
they chose to subject themselves to just 
as they may have chosen on previous ` 
evenings to attend the latest musical or 


light comedy. 

The American theatre is eclectic, its 
matter and techniques come to it from 
the wide, wide world, and the American 


:audience chooses commitment in its 


playwrights, its actors, and itself That 
has been its history since World War I, 
and that, one supposes, will bé its fore- 
seeable future. ` 
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When they write for each other's atten- 
tion, economists are appropriately incompre- 
hensible to the laity, wkich, of course, is no 
more than one expects from any learned 
trade. But when the urge to address the 
public possesses economists, they frequently 
have something lively and sometimes quarrel- 
some to say. The assortment of view before 
us in these books all deal in various ways 
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with the preseat nature and future behaviour 
of American capitalism. 


Heller's Opsin ism 


As befits our most successful Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers (1961- 
1964), Walzer Heller radiates confidence 
that econonists now know enough about 
the management of national spending to 
insure" continuous high employment in 
depression-prcof economy. He is equally 
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convinced that our political leaders have 
been educated to the point of accepting 
modern economics and employing its 
practitioners. : 

Heller's `book, originally delivered as 
Harvard's Godkin Lectures, is both a 
persuasive argument for the New Economics 
and an illuminating account of the politics 
within the Kennedy Administration which 
led finally to the President's adoption of tax 
reduction as a prime stimulus to economic 
growth. As a liberal democrat, Heller 
perceives much work to be done by public 
policy and he is buoyant about the American 
capacity and determination to move ahead 
on any or all social fronts. 


The Impact of Automation: Nelson, Peck, 
chek 


Recent success of the variety chronicled 
by Heller in keeping unemployment below 
4 per cent has somewhat dampened the 
heated debate among economists about the 
impact of automation upon the nature of 
work and the number of living men and 
women whom computers and automated 
factories will require as auxiliaries. 

The volume by Nelson, Peck, and Kala- 
chek, also notable for its effort to ally the 
social sciences systematically to social ex- 
periment, contains a succinct statement of 
what is probably the position of the majority 
of economists. The tone of their optimistic 
assessment can be conveyed in these two 
sentences: 


While the. record of adjustment in 
the past has been marred by unemploy- 
ment and income losses, now. the means 
are at hand to mitigate these difficulties. 
The new and pronounced willingness to 
use fiscal and monetary measures and 
labour market policy promises to in- _ 
augurate an era in which unprecedented 
income and employment security may 
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be compatible with rapid technological 
changes. 


On this issue the authors are at one with 
Walter Heller. 

Their- side of the argument emphasizes 
continuity between technical change since 
the Industrial Revolution and technical 
change since the computer. It places equal 
emphasis upon our new command of fiscal 
policy and manpower training. 


Seligman’s Pessimism 


Ben Seligman takes vigorously the op- 
posite side of the issue. In industry after 
industry and function after function he 
discerns victories of automation over men 
and women. Computers control inventories 
better than junior managers. They hunt up 
legal precedents more quickly and more 
thoroughly than apprentice lawyers. They 
diagnose illness more accurately than re- 
spected members of the American Medical 
Association. 

Computers in the offices, automatic 
controls in the factories, and alliances 
between the computers and the controls are 
not simple, incremental improvements of a 
historically familiar kind. They. are the 
agents, instead, of technical revolution. — ^ 

No man should pronounce with certainty 
upon issues of this magnitude. Economists 
have been only indifferent diagnosticians 
of structural change in their own or other 
people's societies. My opinion, for whatever 
it may be worth, is this: For the time being, 
the Nelson school has the better of the 
controversy, at least on the issue of.actual 
job loss. To date the effect has been mod- 
erate to small. 
` In the long run, Seligman may have the 
clearer vision of the prospect before us. If 
Seligman is broadly accurate, then very ma- 
jor changes in our attitude towards work, 
leisure, and success will become essential. 
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Capitalism and Planning 


Important as it may be, automation be- 
gins, not ends, the analysis of American 
capitalism. American capitalism entire is 
the subject of Galbrai:h’s latest and most 
important book. Written with the author's 
usual wit and style, The New Industrial State 
is the stuff of a thousand debates. 

The theory's bare bones are these: All 
advanced industrial societies must plan, 
simply because they commit such large 
amounts of capital to the achievement of 
output and sales goals located years in the 
future. It is the function of good corporate 
planning to diminish the risks of guessing 
the future. This is partly a matter of efficient 
coordination of machines, space, and: men. 

But the best private planning must extend 
much further. It must provide for the careful 
management of the markets where the goods 
are destined to go. The buyers simply can- 
not be left to their owr devices. They might 
make painfully *wrong" decisions to buy the 
“wrong” things. 

In the United States, important private 
planning is centred in the 500 largest corpo- 
rations, giants which. as in the instance of 
General Motors, enjoy annual sales bigger 
than the Gross National Products of most 
members of the United Nations. 

The planners, chershed members of 
Galbraith's technostructure, occupy stage 
centre because of the vital skills that they 
possess. Some of these skills are those of the 
scientist and the engineer. Others are aspects 
of the art of persuasion, of market manage- 
ment, as it has ripened in the work of 
lawyers and specialists in public relations, 
consumer research, finance, änd advertising. 


The Triumph of the Committee 
The technostructure may house our new 


masters, but the new breed is devoted to 
committees rather than cults of personality. 
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The experts work quietly in groups, their 
wonders to rerform. Their objective is not 
maximum profit but the wholesome growth 
of the organization itself. For even though 
the new plaanzrs are pleasantly remunerated, 
they derive possibly even more gratification 
from their identification with the goals of 
the large ccrporation and the adaptation of 
their personalities to their roles with the 
corporation. 

In their universe, advertising is an essential 
mode of mzrEet management. Although the 
planners are not particularly ideological, 
they view tke Cold War as another planning 
convenience, an assurance of stable demand 
into the future. No doubt government 
could divert military spending into socially 
useful purposes, but it is far easier for 
corporations to lobby for the national de- 
fence than foc the revitalization of urban 
life. 

The new industrial state has many merits. 
It produces ‘ots of goods, some of them 
quite useful end it generates large numbers 
of secure, well-paid, and even interesting 
jobs. Its Izaders are intelligent. Having 
learned that raodern Keynesian fiscal policy 
is in the corporate interest, the technostruc- 
ture has recoaciled itself to an active na- 
tional administration. Similar accommoda- 
tions have >een reached with both unions 
and intellectuals. By contrast to the rugged 
individualists of our national folklore, the 
large corpora-ions are far more humane, 
efficient, ani 2nlightened. 


Failures of the System 


However, tie new system’s failures are 
equally spectacular. Unable to measure the 
aesthetic, arge corporations authorize 
wretched stendards of design alike in their 
products and their office headquarters. The 
corporate phrners must shoulder the heavy 
responsibility for vast quantities of banal 
advertising and an unholy expenditure on 
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trivial re-designs of commonplace products. 

Worst of all, where the large corporation's 
writ does not run, as in mass transportation, 
inexpensive housing, urban design, and 
public goods generally the old entre- 
preneurial tradition severely diminishes the 
capacity of public planners to repair tbe 
damage. Most of what makes life pleasant 
falls outside the ambit of the technostruc- 
ture. Society can depend upon the planners 
for products. Its members must look else- 
where for civilization. 


The New Establishment 


For Galbraith “elsewhere” turns out to 
be the Educational and Scientific Estate, as 
he flatteringly labels our establishment of 
university professors. He concedes that 
many of them are deeply implicated in the 
technostructure as researchers and con- 
sultants. Nevertheless, Galbraith believes, 
the professors preserve enough independence 
of judgment and pride of profession to 
identify and cherish goals of beauty, intel- 
ligence, and justice quite different from 
those of the industrial system. 

Moreover, they can, if they will, impose 
these goals on the corporate planners. It is 
the universities which train the techno- 
structure and the professors who invent the 
new ideas upon which the corporations 
batien. American society's saving remnant, 
in short, is in residence on your local 
campus. At the least, it is a judgment which 
marks Galbraith as a man less cynical than 
most of us about his colleagues. 


Heilbroner's Supercorporation 


We have finally Robert Heilbroner’s - 


gracefully phrased and sharply pointed 
speculations about a range of issues rather 
like Galbraith's. Heilbroner assigns a role 
of similar importance to the very large 
corporation. He is convinced that today and 
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in the foreseeable future the large corpora- 
tion is regarded and will be regarded as an 
institution just as legitimate for our century 
as the structure of feudal obligation was for 
the Middle Ages. 

The legitimacy of the supercorporation 
sets severe limits to the possibilities of social 
change. Regulation of aggregate demand a 
la Heller is well within these limits. So also 
may be the alleviation of poverty. But the 
large corporations will resist mightily (and 
successfully any political change which 
threatens their freedom to dominate their 
own markets. Just as effectively they will 
halt any serious attempt to lessen the 
inequality with which income and wealth 
are presently distributed. 

If I read Heilbroner aright, he is in the 
short and intermediate run substantially less 
optimistic than Galbraith about the possi- 
bility of civilizing our masters, In tbe long 
run, he is depending upon your taste in elites, 
either more or less hopeful than Galbraith. 
Heilbroner does perceive in the distance the 
emergence to power of new elites, primarily 
science-trained and -oriented. It is a group 
not quite identical with Galbraith's new 
estate. 

Heilbroner's suggestive little book deserves 
more attention than it has thus far received, 
in part because of the quality of its thought 
and in part because it does well something 
quite unfashionable these days. Heilbroner 
dares look at the future and contemplate 
the possibility of an unhappy outcome, all 
very much in the spirit of the late Joseph 
Schumpeter, who forecast the decease, a 
victim of its own success, of the capitalism 
which he admired. 


PROFESSOR LEKACHMAN, author of “The Age 
of Keynes" and other books, is Chairman of 
the Economics Department at Stony Brook, 
State University of New York. 
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AMERICAN MISSIONARIES AND HINDUISM 
by Sushil Madhava Pathak. Foreword br Dr. Norman 
D. Palmer of the University of Pen»s>lvania. 
Munshiram Manoharlal, Oriental Publishers and Book- 
sellers, Post Box 1165, Nai Sarak, Delhi-G. Rs. 25.00 
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Writing on a subject of considerable topi- 
calinterest both in India and America, Dr. 
Pathak has produced a timely and thoroughly 
competent book. 

By way of review, we can do no better 
than to quote Dr. Palmer's Foreword in its 
entirety: 

Of all the Americans who have lived and 
worked in India the missionaries have been 
the most numerous and have had the most 
intimate contacts and the greatest influence. 
Records of their activities are available in 
the voluminous files of many mission boards 
and societies, as well as in government docu- 
ments, memoirs and biographies of indi- 
vidual missionaries, and numerous secondary 
works. But, for various reasons, the story of 
American missionaries in India, as Dr. 
Pathak observes, has "not properly been 
discussed or evaluated." 

*Probably," in Dr. Pathak's words, “the 
large number of British missionaries and 
their identification with the ruling power 
served to obscure the activities of Ameri- 
cans." Furthermore, American missionaries, 
and their supporting organizations, carried 
on their work without seeking widespread 
publicity and acclaim, except as these were 
important in obtaining acceptance in India 
and support in the U.S.A. 

They worked, for the most part, in rela- 
tively remote parts of the subcontinent, 
among depressed classes and tribal peoples, 
and were largely cut off from government 
circles and the “upper classes" in India, 
whether British or Indian. 


For some decades most missionaries had 
an ambivalsnt attitude towards India. Their 
dedication to the people whom they served 
was blended with a strongly critical view of 
Hinduism and of various Indian social prac- 
tices and customs and with conscious or 
unconscious -eelings of superiority in their 
relations w:tt the “heathen Hindoos.” 

Fortunatzlv, with the passage of time, as 
Dr. Pathak clearly points out, “a remarka- 
ble change came over American Protestant 
thought, w-th a shift of emphasis from the 
regeneration of the individual to that of 
society through the Christian gospel," and 
in consequence significant changes occurred 
in American missionary attitudes towards 
Hindu thovght and religion. 

“This chenged attitude found its important 
expression" in the World Missionary Con- 
ference at Edinburgh in 1910, which reported 
that “there was no religion other than 
Hinduism which needed to be carefully 
studied by -he missionary,” and that “there 
was no country other than India where the 
mistakes amd ignorance of the missionary 
was (sic) likely to produce such harmful 
results." : 

This spirt was reflected in the comment 
of a well-known British medical missionary 
and mountzireer, Dr. T. Howard Somervell, 


: many years later: "It is no part of our work 
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as Christians to destroy Hinduism, nor to 
go out to India with any feeling of racial or 
religious superiority, but to serve India in 
the spirit o^ Christ Himself—to be servants 
of mankinc." 
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Christianity challenged Hinduism, and 
contributed, although for the most part 
indirectly and inadvertently, to Hindu 
revivalism and an awakened nationalism in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
century. 

In turn, Hinduism challenged Christianity, 
and drew a sharp distinction between 
Christian sectarianism and dogmatism and 
the spirit and teachings of Christ. i 


As one of the leading.apostles of a revived . 


Hinduism and one of the leading critics of 
- missionaries in India, Swami Vivekananda, 
proclaimed in a lecture in Detroit in 1894: 
“If your. missionary does not follow 
Christ what right'has he to call himself a 
Christian? We want missionaries of Christ. 
Let such come to India by the hundreds 
and thousands. Bring Christ's life to us 
and let it permeate every village and corner 
of India." 

Dr. Pathak has written a clear, compre- 
hensive, and interesting account of American 
Protestant missionaries in India from 1813 
to 1910. He describes their direct contribu- 
tions in the fields of education, medicine, 
welfare, and social reform. 

While he does not discuss in any detail the 
contributions of particular missionaries, he 
does make special mention of some of the 
leading figures among them, including Dr. 
William James Wanless, Dr. Charles For- 
man, Dr. James C. R. Ewing, Dr. Ida S. 
Scudder, Mr. Sam Higginbottom, and Miss 
Isabella Thoburn. 

While the story of American missionaries 
in India, and of particular missionaries, has 
often been told, his study is certainly one of 
the best general accounts that has yet 
appeared; and he makes a distinctive con- 
tribution by selecting the subject of Ameri- 
can missionaries and Hinduism for special 
attention. 

He is remarkably fair and objective 
throughout his treatise. He gives due credit 


to the fine work which American Protestant 
missionaries did in India during the period 
under survey, and to the indirect as well as 
direct contributions which they made; but 
he also brings out their limitations as well as 


. their strengths, their failures as well as their 


successes. 

Directly and indirectly they were an 
influence in the modernization of India, 
which Dr. Pathak regards as a central trend 
in the century beginning in 1813. They 
provided, however, only lesser stimuli for 
the great movements of Hindu reform and 
nationalism which in the present century 
have led to a new India. 

One other feature of Dr. Pathak's fine 
study deserves special commendation. Dur- 
ing the period which he is surveying Ameri- 
can missionaries were by far "the largest 
single group of Americans who lived in India 
for a considerable length of time." Inevitably 
they helped to shape American images of 
India and Indian images of America. In the 
early years, in particular, neither of these ' 
images had much relation to reality. 

As Dr. Pathak points out, "the mission- 
aries were largely responsible for creating 
the popular image of India as a land of 
backwardness and superstition in America.” 
But after 1870, except for the fundamen- 
talists, their views of Hindu society became 
more tolerant and more perceptive, and the 
Indian images of America became more 
balanced. As they developed respect for 
things Indian, they helped to gain respect in 
India for things American. 

On balance, as Dr. Pathak concludes, they 
“made a very important contribution to the 
promotion of friendship and closer relations. 
between India and the United States." This 
is a contribution which has never been fully 
appreciated or understood, either in India 
or the U.S.A. It is a theme which merits 
further study, along the lines charted in 
Dr. Pathak’s book. 
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BOOK NOTES 





The books briefly reviewed in these nofzs are avail- 
able at American Libraries in New Deli, Bombay, 

> Calcutta, Madras, Bangalore, Hyderabad, Lucknow, 
Trivandrum, Guntur, and Patna. 





THE SOUTHEAST ASIAN CITY: A Socíal 
Geography of the Primate Cities of Southeast Asia. 
By T. G. McGee. Praeger. 1967. 204 pp. This study 
of the growth of the principal cities of Southeast 
Asia (Rangoon, Bangkok, Singapore, Saigon, 
Djakarta, and Manila) syrthesizes the historical, 
demographic, socio-economic, and physical dynam- 
ics of each. The author is worried by the failure 
of rural change to keep apace with urban growth, 
and the under-employment of many of the farm- 
to-city migrants. 


POLITICS AMONG NATIONS: The Struggle for 
Power and Peace. Fourth Ecition. By Hans Joachim 
Morgenthau. Knopf. 1967. 615 pp. This fourth 
edition of what has becorre a standard textbook 
in most U.S. colleges and niversities is a signifi- 
cant revision, not merely au updating, of previous 
editions. In it, sometimes controversial Professor 
Morgenthau is at his best as a leading proponent of 
the “realist” school of interp-etation of international 
politics, an intellectual approach ruled by such con- 
cepts as “human nature," “interest,” and “power.” 


INDIANS OF THE UNITED STATES. Revised 


Edition. By Clark Wissler. Loubleday. 1966. 336 pp. — 


The book is a standard work on the history and 
culture of all the Indian trites of the United States 
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from prehistori> times to the present. It updates 
the information of the 1940 edition of the book. 


UNITED STATES POLICY AND THE THIRD 
WORLD: Pr»b.ems and Analysis. By Charles Wolf, 
Jr. Little. 1967. 204 pp. A thoughtful analysis of the 
political impac- of U.S. economic and military 
policies in the third world. Wolf candidly deals 
with the "va uc" of the third world to the U.S., 
and examines the problems of countering insur- 
gency and dzveloping aid programmes that will 
contribute to L.S. objectives. 


MAO TSE-TU.NG. By Stuart R. Schram. Simon. 
1967. 351 pp. `t 5 an excellent intellectual biography 
of China's frenstic leader. The peculiar blend of 
Leninist-Marxism with strident Chinese nationalism 
which cbaracterizes Mao's thought is thoroughly 
and dispassionately analysed. In a conclusion 
written recently, Schram predicts that, regardless 
of its immediate outcome, the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolrtion will finally end in discrediting 
“The Thougkt of Mao Tse-tung." 





FOOD AND HUTRITION. By William Henry 
Sebreil and James J. Haggerty and the editors of 
"Life." Time. 1267. 200 pp. This beautifully illus- 
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trated book describes the food resources and the 
eating habits-of both the rich and the poor lands. 
It demonstrates that American-style family farming, 
assisted by the U.S- Department of Agriculture 
and state universities, has been very successful for 
increasing food production. The importance of 
population planning also is mentioned. 


GUIDANCE-PERSONNEL WORK: Future Tense. 
Edited by Margaret Ruth Smith. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1966. 176 pp. This book of 
readings is concerned with the frontiers of guidance- 
personnel work, the issues tbat will have to be 
resolved as individuals and groups are called upon 
to adjust to new opportunities in education and 
employment. Topics discussed include the rapid 
obsolescence of skills in the labour force, the 
increasing pressure on women to acquire new skills 
and knowledge, problems of minorities, and the 
increasing complexities of life itself. 


A DELICATE BALANCE. By Edward Albee. 

. Atheneum. 1966. 170 pp. This is the three-act play 
for which the author of Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf? was awarded the 1966 Pulitzer Prize for 
Drama. 


THE SOFT-WEED FACTOR. Second Edition. By 
John Barth. Doubleday. 1967. 756 pp. The book is 
about Ebenezer Cooke, “poet and laureate of the 
Province of Maryland," commissioned to write & 
panegyric about the colo ny. He produced a biting, 
clever satire about its evils, and so established 
Maryland's reputation as a seat of refined learning, 
elegance, and wit. Whether satire, parody, or 
novel, this is a fascinating piece of craftsmanship. 


BEST PLAYS OF 1965-1966. Dodd. 1966. 508 pp. 
This volume includes summaries of the New York 
and regional theatre seasons as well as comment on 
Shakespeare festivals and the London and Paris 
seasons. The “best plays" selected for extensive- 
synopses are: Generation; Royal Hunt of the Sun; 
Hogan's Goat; Man of La Mancha; Inadmissible 
Evidence; It's a Bird—It’s a Plane—It's Superman; 
Cactus Flower; Philadelphia, Here I Come; Lion in 
Winter; and the Marat-Sade play. Descriptions- 


of plays produced during the-season and statistical... -- 


data are appended. 


ON CAPITOL HILL: Studies in the Legislative 
Process: By John Bibby and Roger Davidson. Holt. 
1967, 280 pp. Analytical, yet very down to earth, 
this book surveys congressional campaigning, the 
“servant of the people” roles of Senators, and 
Congressmen and their staffs, and the interplay 
between the President and the Congress as well as 
"the legislative process" itself. One of the case 
studies is of the enactment of the bill creating the ` 
War-on-Poverty Office of Economic Opportunity. 


< . 


STRATEGY IN ADVERTISING. By Leo Bogart. 
Harcourt. 1967. 336 pp. One of the leading adver- 


tising men and market researchers examines adver-. . 


tising as a part of the communications complex. 
Serious commentaries on advertising principles, 
the media, and techniques are interlarded with 
anecdotes. ^ 


MARK TWAIN'S AMERICA; and MARK 
TWAIN AT WORK. By Bernard DeVoto. Houghton. 


: 1967. 351 pp.; 140 pp. In DeVoto's colourful style, 


the reader is introduced to Mark Twain's back- 
ground. Described here are the river and its little. 
towns, frontier society, seacoast culture and its 
reaction inland, bringing. Mark Twain’s America 
vividly to life. 


WORLD IN A GLASS. By John Dos Passos. 
Houghton. 1966. 440 pp. This collection of Dos 
Passos' writings reveals his attitudes over the past 
half-century. Included are excerpts from Three 
Soldiers, The 42nd Parallel, Manhattan Transfer, 
The Big Money, Most Likely to Succeed, and other 
novels. Some of Dos Passos’ seem rather simple ` 
and amusing. today, given the advantage of 
retrospect. 





WHEN AMERICANS COMPLAIN : Governmental” 
Grievance Procedures. By Walter Gellhorn, Harvard. 
1966. 230 pp. This book describes the use of officials 


„appointed to receive and investigate grievances 


against. the government to secure better public 
administtation. Dealing with legislative, adminis- 
trative, and judicial “watchmen” at the Federal 
and local level, it concludes with a summary of the 
value of such public advocates. 
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“China’s Next Phase," predicts Robert S. Elegaat, will 
be hidden behind three facades: Mao’s personality cult, 
a paper-thin central government, and the Feople's 
Liberation Army. These facades wil provide the ap- 
pearance of a nation-in-being. But the reality behind 
the illusion will be a people in search of a nev system 
of values, a new doctrine, a new direction in foreign 
policy, and a regeneration of authority. In this search 
the masses will play a major part. 


Under the title ““Wanted—An Alliance fcr Human- 
ity," Richard N. Gardner suggests that the United 
Nations is ill but indispensable. The world needs it 
for security, for development, for the.conteol of popu- 
lation growth, for the preservation of the human 
heritage, and for the survival cf civilization. His elo- 
quent argument marks his second appearance in these 
pages— based on lectures giver. during his recent tour 
of India. 


Eugene R. Black, well knovn as a past president of 
the World Bank, presents so.id reasons for faith that 
the Asian example of regional cooperation in deyel- 
opment policy will produce results. 

For specialists in the field, his article is a useful guide 
through the alphabetical agencies: ECAFE, Colombo, 
ADB, ASPAC, ASEAN, ASA, MCSAD, and Mekong. 

For generalists, his plea for new perspectives, mutual 
responsibility, and multilateral effort may suggest new 
aspects of American attitudes towarcs productive rela- 
tions between dc’s and ldc's. 


Edward Shils sees at lzast some hope that, despite 
frustration, alienation, and disillusion, “The Intellec- 
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tual in Developing Nations" may become a “core of 
custodians of the public good.” 





Jackson Pollock was represented by two large paint- 
ings at the New DelhiTriennale which demonstrated his 
“drip technique.” James R. Mellow in “The Legend of 
Jackson Pollock" describes the evolution of Pollock's 
style and eight pages of colour illustrate it. l 








In “Remote Sensing of Natural Resources,” Robert 
N. Colwell describes the recent developments in air- 
borne or space-vehicle photography which make pos- 
sible analysis of the earth’s crust for practical purposes 
ranging from the discovery of petroleum to the loca- ^" 
tion of plants poisonous to livestock. 





For a very long time, commentators upon American 
life have lamented its decay. It is currently fashionable 
among those with long hair and short history to per- 
petuate this tradition although they may be unaware 
of the tradition. 

Thinly spread from the alleys of San Francisco to tbe 
ashrams of the Terai, a tiny minority of vocal Ameri- 
cans say, “Stop the world. I want to get off." 

As an elegant reminder of this minority tradition 
of despair, we print Dr. Raj K. Kohli's report on “The 
Education of Henry Adams." 

Henry Adams' opinion of America, written sixty 
years ago, reflected the view of a man who expected 
too much of his species. But few have equalled his 
power to picture mankind at the crumbling edge of 
the abyss. 

Dr. Kohli's brilliant essay provides the Jeremiahs of 
the present with some perspective on their own past. 


As a result of the assassination of Dr. Martin Luther 
King, the slogan “Black Power" may seem to have 
obliterated the tactics of non-violence in the American 
Negro movement, But the two terms are not neces- 
sarily mutually exclusive. 
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The essential element in the Black Power struzgle is 
its demand for a separate Negro societ7. This society 
need not be geographically separate, ror need it be 

achieved by violence: 

As in the case of other ethnic groups in American 
cultural evolution, it may take the form of separate 
churches, schools, newspapers, banks, stores civic 
organizations, political machines, trade unions, chari- 
table organizations, outing clubs, fraternal societies, 
literary traditions, and forms of art and music. 

Tae acquisition of power, self-respect, and a zole of 
dignity in American life through the growth o? inde- 

.pendent Negro institutions cannot b> achieved by 
violence. But violence may be unavoidable at the 
margins of movement. 

Although integration by separation cenies th» myth 
of the melting pot, it is closer to the realiies of 
American history. 

Hugh Davis Graham wrote “The Storm Over Black 
Power" six months before Dr. King's death. But its 
substance is still relevant to the American liberal’s 
bitter dilemma. 


V/e deeply regret that in our April issue we cmitted 
to credit The Economic Times, Bombay, for Richard 
N. Gardner's “After the Kennedy Round — the Delhi 
Round.” The article originally appeared in The 
Eccnomic Times special supplement on UNCTAD, 
February 1, and it was published in Tae Review with 
its kind permission. 


The Editor has received a flood of excellent letters 
abcut Steven Kelman’s article on studznt unrest. Un- 
fortunately, our space is too limited to -eproduce them 
here. We have, however, acknowledged each oae with 
a copy of John Gardner's Excellence. 


—AR.R.R.B. 
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ROBERT S ELEGANT 


NO PEOPLE IS FONDER of reading the 
future from the past than the Chinese, 
perhaps because no other people possess- 
es a past which has for more than three 
millennia been as minutely recorded and 
as consistently glorious. 

The Chinese passion for their own 
__history has bred a propensity for re- 


peating both past triumphs and past 


mistakes. Until the end of the nineteenth 
century, the Chinese were in many 
ways in thrall to their own voluminous 
and detailed chronicles. 

Wben the intellectual sat down to 
the obligatory study of those chronicles, 
the profuse commentaries thereon, and 
other quasi-sacred works of great anti- 

- quity, he was quite consciously perform- 
ing an act of affirmation. He was at 
once affirming his personal commitment 
to the spiritual and political values of 
the great central tradition and renewing 
that two-thousand-year-old tradition. 

He was excluding any radical change 
in those values or the society based upon 
them, and he was severely restricting 
the possibilities of evolutionary change. 
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Alterations did, of course, occur, some 


_ of them quite sweeping. But they occur- 


red within the framework of the central 
tradition—or, at least, the Chinese could 
pretend that they occurred within that 
framework. I 

When they considered the probable 
shape of the future, they could therefore 
assume that it would, with some varia- 
tions, repeat the past in perpetuity, 


Sixty Years of Destruction 


Since the beginning of the twentieth 
century, the politically engaged vanguard 
of China has deliberately sought to de- 
stroy both traditional society and the 
moral values on which it rested. 

Even before the establishment of the 
Communist Party in 1921, activists and 
idealists laboured to prepare a site for 
a wholly different future by levelling the 
customs and the laws of the past. 

When, at the start of the Great Pro- 
letarian Cultural Revolution, the ad- 
olescent Red Guards raised the slogan 


."Wipe out the old civilization," they 
‘were bringing to its ultimate expression 
. the-overriding political and cultural pre- 


occupation of twentieth-century China. 
The old civilization has now been 
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shattered, and the Cultural Revolution 
has also blasted tbe new society devel- 
oped since the Communist “liberation” 
of 1949. 

After devoting tke first two-thirds of 
the twentieth century to sweeping de- 
struction, the Chinese may no longer be 
captives of their 2wn past—although 
their direction is still, in part, determined 
by that past, just as a fugitive is impelled 
to put the greatest possible distance be- 
tween himself and the jail 

The moral and political values which 
were sustained thrcugh all the changes 
of the past and which limited those 
changes have been discredited. Attempt- 
ing to read China’s future from China’s 
past—immediate or remote—is there- 
fore a more hazardous undertaking than 
it was in the days of the Confucian 
Empires. 

The People's Republic established by 
Mao Tse-tung eigiteen years ago is 
disintegrating in much the same manner 
as previous shortJived and radically 
innovating daynasties like the Ch'in 
(221-207 B.C.) and, the Sui (589-618 
A.D.). 

Nonetheless, changes in the funda- 
mental matrix have rendered the events 
that followed the collapse of those 
dynasties only an uncertain guide to the 
events that will follow the Maoists’ 
collapse. 

Enduring a few years longer than 
Adolph Hitler's thousand-year Reich, 
the “wholly new organization of human 
society and the wholly new kind of 
- human being” offered by Mao Tse-tung 
as the model for all mankind could 


prove no more than .the thorough ` 


catharsis of traditional Chinese civiliza- 


tion—an essential but hardly a glorious 
process. 

Howeve-, the hase of destruction 
appears tc be drawing to an end. The 
Chinese people appear ready to give 
themselves once again to the great work 
of construction. 


A New Medel Needed 


Their tzsk is tc create a completely 
new system of values and bring them to 
general acceptance. Other nations can, 
perhaps, live without a minutely formu- 
lated poliiical and moral creed. The 
Chinese have never been able to do so 
in the pas:, and it is unlikely that they 


` will be abl2 to in tae future. 


The his:orical phase which is most 
nearly analogous :o the present radical 
transition was the change from the re- 


- pressive Ch'in, wich its strictly codified 


laws, to tae significantly less intrusive 
Han dynasty, whizh endured from 206 
B.C. to 221 A.D. 

The Han was based upon general 
acceptance of the five sacred relation- 
ships among men defined by Confucius 
four centuries befo-e the dynasty appear- 
ed. The Han's succession to the Ch'in 
representec a fundamental, alteration 
of social values and administrative 
institutions. 

All subsequent dynastic changes, in- 
cluding the transition from the Sui to 
the T'ang (618-895 A.D.), occurred 
within the broad political and moral . 
framework established by the Han, New 
men took power and adjusted the 
system. Thzy did not contrive a wholly 
new syste as the Han did—and as the 
successors -o the Maoists must do. 
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The great problem the new regime 
` will face is the absence of any well- 
developed model such as the Han found 
in the Confucian doctrine and that all 
its successors followed until the Ch'ing 
dynasty fell in 1911. 

A period of intense disorganization is 
certain to follow the People's Republic 
of China, even if a presumptive govern- 
ment still exists in Peking and still calls 
itself by that name. 

The necessity to shape a new order, 
regardless of what it calls itself, will 
force upon the country's new rulers a 
problem which no Chinese government 
before 1900 truly acknowledged and 
no subsequent government solved—the 
nature of China's relationship to the 
oysside world. 


777 Even before the emergence of an 
effective government, the Chinese atti- 
tude towards the other nations of the 


world will demonstrate whether the 
world's largest nation is truly entering 
& new epoch or is merely repeating the 
distressing recent past once again. _ 


Two Millennia of Isolation 


The Chinese state was for two 
thousand years aloof and self-centred 
as no other great realm has been. It 
developed in substantial isolation from 
any realms which could claim to be its 
material or culturál equal, and it was, 
quite self-evidently, vastly superior in 
power and size to all its neighbours. 

The concept of the nation-state there- 
fore never took root in Chinese minds. 
The Chinese were not only incapable of 
grasping that specific concept of the 
nation-state Which was a product of the 


Renaissance and the Reformation in 
Europe, but were incapable of recog- 
nizing the existence of distinct—but 
equal—natıonal or racial entities. 

China was, until the late nineteenth 
century, a realm without diplomats. 
Only one relationship was possible be- 
tween the Great Empire and other 
peoples, near or far: subordination to 
the Chinese. 

Believing themselves the centre of a 
world which would, in time, be brought 
into harmonious order under their suzer- 
ainty, the Chinese could not conceive 
of entering into relations of equality 


with other self-avowed nations. 


The few visitors who were permitted 
to penetrate the forbidden vastness of. 
China came as "'tribute-bearing envoys" 
—neither as ambassadors nor as traders 
or tourists. China was T’ien-hsia—all 
under Heaven—and the Ta-t'ung—Great 
Unity—was the goal of humankind— 
a utopia spanning the entire world and 
with laws enforced by Chinese wisdom. 

When Mao Tse-tung promised to 
"liberate" all mankind and create “a 
wholly new era," he was reaffirming the 
fundamental Chinese view of the world 
which rose before Confucius and ended : 
with K'ang Yu-wei, who tried in vain 
to reform the structure of the Ch'ing 
dynasty in 1898. 

Implicit in the Confucians' doctrines 
and evident in their actions was the use 
of armed force when force was necessary 
to move mankind towards the state of 
unitary blessedness. 

Mao Tse-tung's theses on "people's. 
war" explicitly declared that force, 


` 


.deceit, and subversion originating in 


China were essential to the “liberation” 
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of mankind from the exploitation of the 
past. *Power grows out of the barrel of 
the gun," Mao asserted. "Force is the 
midwife of the new era," his followers 
echoed. 

The crucial probem of China since 
it first came into sustained contact with 
the intrusive West in the eighteenth 
century has been its inability to adjust 
to existence as an equal member of the 
comity of nations. 


Signs of Change 


But amid the turmoil of the last days 
of the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolu- 
tion, there are signs that a profound 
change in the Chinese approach to the 
outside world is now in train. The 
Chinese pragmatists are being forced 
towards recognition that China is not 
so powerful—moraly or materially— 
that she can impose her own order upon 
mankind. 

The same men are moving towards 
the corollary recognition that the out- 
side world is composed not of evil 
midgets to be controlled by China, but 
of equal nations with which China must 
live on amicable terms. 

Although the vision of millennia will 
not dissipate for many decades, the au- 
guries are favourable for the essential 
psychological adjustment without which 
. China can neither build a viable nation, 
untormented by a messianic mission, 
nor cease to torment the world. 

The chief attack levelled by the 
Maoists on the foreign-policy doctrines 
of their opponents, “the power-holders 
within the Communist Party who follow 
the capitalist road," is compressed in the 
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Chinese phrase "three harmonies and 
one reduction." 

The bald official translation charges 
the anti-Maoists w.th championing “the 
idea of doing away with struggle in our 
relation with the [American] imperialists, 
[all] reactonaries, and the [Soviet], 
modern revisionists, and of cutting down 
our assistance and support to the reyo- 
lutionary s-ruggles of other peoples." 

By the Maoists’ own admission, the 
group tha- advocates such a radical 
change is a stroag majority of the 
officials of both the Communist Party 
and the People's Government. 

The Chinese masses, though bemused 
by the vision of the Great Unity, have 
never displayed any great desire to sac- 
rifice eithe- their Lives or their comfort 
to attain it. 


Pragmatisre Ascenoent 


The pragmatists have been forced to 
alter their epproack. to the outside world 
by the realzation that China can afford 
neither the enormoas costs nor the great 
risks inherent in Mao Tse-tung's policy 
of perpetuel revolrtion. They recognize 
that they must choose between China 
and the world, and they choose China. 

They have learned that China cannot 
remake the world and that, in any event, 
the pursuit—or even the attainment— 
of that purpose does not necessarily serve 
China's own interests. 

Recognizing that much of China's 
present agony of deprivation and dis- 
order is due to the sacrifices demanded 
by Mao's forward policy, the prag- 
matists are movimg towards a non- 
ideological foreign policy. 


— 
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The conviction that China's activities 
should seek to advance China's self- 
interest, rather than to found a world- 


- wide utopia under Chinese hegemony, 


is the beginning of a new wisdom based 


upon the realities of the modern world, ` 


rather than the internal compulsions of 
men like Mao Tse-tung. . ` 


What Next? 


If this much is accurate, then some 
forecasting is possible, however risky. 
In the beginning, the new Chinese for- 
eign policy is likely to march behind 
the militant slogans of its aggressive 
predecessor. But little force is likely to 
back those slogans. 

By the summer of 1967, there was 
solid evidence that Peking was already 


- 


either too weak or too indifferent to 
intervene effectively in the “liberation 
struggles” it supported verbally in Hong 
Kong and Burma. 

As new men reshape the mechanism 
of power and recast foreign policy, the 


: slogans will become less strident. They 


will in time subside to whispers. 

Any Chinese government must provide 
for the country's defence by denying 
possession of North Vietnam to a 
powerful and hostile power like the 
United States. But the tenor of support 
for North Vietnam is likely to change. 

Hanoi's total commitment to “libera- 
tion" of South Vietnam at all costs and 
Peking's belief that the victory of the 
*National Liberation Front" must be 
won by internal "people's war" rather 
than outright invasion had- come into 
conflict even before the Cultural Revolu- 
tion began. Under the pragmatists, Chi- 
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nese support of Ho Chi Minh's war to 
take South Vietnam will slowly diminish. 

A foreign policy based upon Chinese 
self-interest must make that adjustment 
during a transition period when all 
China's resources are urgently required 
for reconstruction. 

Besides, the most pressing problem 
of foreign policy will be to reduce the 
vicious mutual antagonism which now 
makes the Chinese. fear American 
invasion. 


China, U.S.A., and U.S.S.R. 


The Chinese will in the course of the 
next few years come into possession of a 
nuclear arsenal adequate for defence of 
their own borders and of adjacent areas 
of primary interest, like North Vietnam. 

They will be able to take a more re- 
laxed and more confident view of tbeir 
position in the world than they now can. 
With the passing of the obsessed Maoists, 
Chinese foreign policy will, at once, be 
less aggressive and more wary. 

If—as is unlikely—the *power-holders" 
were to come to total power tomorrow 
morning, China would not rush back 
into Moscow's arms. The Chinese have | 
learned: too much of the world—and 
of themselves—since 1949 to subordinate 
themselves again to “Big Brother" 
Russia. 

Although the transition is likely to 
be protracted, the Chinese will probably 
seek more normal relations with the 
Russians, just as they will, in time, seek 
better relations with the United States. 

Still feeling themselves encircled by 
the two great powers, they will be de- 
termined to keep their guard up. But 


- 
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they will also wish to reduce the present 
'acute tension. 

That tension will, of course, diminish 
when China's foreign policy no longer 
proceeds from an absolute determination 
to assert China's absolute supremacy. 

Lingering Marxist commitment to the 
world revolution may prevent rapid 
thawing of Sino-American relations. But, 
in four or five years’ time, Peking and 
- Washington should be progressing to- 
wards the same kind of understanding 
which today prevails between Moscow 
and Washington. 

It may actually take longer to restore 
"fraternal" relations between Moscow 
and Peking than to arrive at an armed 
truce between Washington and Peking. 

Any Chinese government is likely to 
be wary of the Russians for some time 
because of its memories of the Russian 
“betrayal” of China—the “betrayal” hav- 
ing consisted of the Soviet refusal ei- 
ther to give Peking nuclear arms or to 
underwrite Chinese ambitions in the 
underdeveloped world. 

Besides, the 4,000 miles of Central 
Asian border between China and the 
Soviet Union will remain a potential 
source of trouble in view of China's 
resentment of Russian control of territory 
that was once Chinese. 


A’ New Doctrine Needed 


Tremendously important in itself, the 
new direction of foreign policy will also 
indicate the general orientation of their 
rulers towards the Chinese people. If 
the new Chinese regime can shake off 
the millennia-old obsession with impos- 
ing a Chinese-directed utopia on the 


world, all taings are possible to it. 
But pure pragmatism, which can pro- 
vide guidance for an ad hoc foreign 


policy, is an ínadequate foundation for 


a consisten- internal policy. 

The fundamental assumptions and 
basic mora. values from which China's 
new government proceeds are therefore 
at least as important as the exact com- 
position of that government and the 
name by which it calls itself. The nature 
of those assumptions and values is also 
the single most difficult projection to 
make. 

The difficulty stems from the fact that 
the Chinese themselves will find it 
exceedingly difficult to create a satis- 
factory new doctrine—if, indeed, they 
can finally create such a doctrine at all. 

The Chinzse are an ideological peogle_ 
because they are not a formally religious 
people. Ccnfucianism provided - them 
not only with a minutely detailed moral 
code and an intricately organized political 
system shaped after a legendary Golden 
Age, but also with spiritual sustenance 
and a satisfactory relationship to the 
supernatural. 

Acknowledging the possible existence 
of "spirits," the Confucian Mandarins 
nonetheless felt that the self-conscious 
worship of zuch spirits was a fit occupa- 
tion only for the lower orders. 

The philosopher-officials, who manag- 
ed society 5y example as much as by 
authority, derived their own spiritual 
satisfaction from the unending progres- 
sion of mznkind through this world. 
Albeit naively, the masses also shared 
that satisfaction. 

The spirtual pragmatism of Con- 
fucianism stemmed from posterity wor- 


-~ 
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ship rather than the ancestor worship 
which the West discerned in Chinese 
doctrines. The past, the present, and the 
future were inextricably linked by the 
unbreakable continuity of custom and 
the obvious immortality of humanity. 

Starting with Darwinism, modern 
science has depreciated that doctrine, 
for an ignoble beginning implies the 
likelihood of an ignoble end. 

Modern power has further depreciated 
the spiritual worth of Confucianism by 
destroying the political system which was 
at once its expression, its affirmation, 
and its indispensable matrix. Deprived 
at once of their temporal grandeur and 
their spiritual certainty, the Chinese have 
in the twentieth century tested a wide 
range of substitutes. 
ommunism was the most recent and 
the most sweeping of those substitutes, 
which ranged from parliamentary de- 
mocracy to science and aesthetics among 
different individuals at different times. 


The failure of Maoism either to achieve. 


its objectives or even to endure has 
now deprived the Chinese of their last 
ideology. 


Pragmatism for What? 


Nonetheless, the Chinese will always, 
be driven back to the question: Prag- 
matism for what end? 

Even if they could transcend the 
common human need for submission to 
a power.and a purpose greater than the 
individual and, ideally, greater than 
mankind itself, the Chinese could hardly 
devote themselves totally to the pursuit 
of ‘material betterment. 

China’s prospect of creating an affluent 
society within the foreseeable future is 


"so remote as to be almost nonexistent. 


Lacking a generally accepted formal | 


religion to provide both purpose and 
reassurance, the Chinese will find it 
difficult to make do with the materialistic 
pragmatism which is the secular creed 
of Western nations and the Soviet Union. 

The new generation of Chinese leaders 
is almost certain to be pragmatic in the 
sense that it will test policies by their 
accomplishments rather than by the 
towering goals they should ideally attain. 


It would therefore hardly be pragmatic 
for the Chinese to dedicate themselves 
to making such a society. 

That is not to deny that gradual 
material betterment is one of the few 
clear-cut, concrete purposes on which 
all Chinese pragmatists can agree when 
they contemplate the deprivation of their 
compatriots. 

In any event, even dwellers in an 
affluent society need to believe in—or, at 
least, to believe that they believe in— 
some supernatural sanction. 

The working doctrine, which will 
probably never be quite satisfactory, will 
probably include elements from all 
China's past ideologies, as well as 
Western and Marxist thought. 

Certain organizational principles de- 
veloped by the Communists are likely to 
endure, in the long run making for 
greater efficiency. After the first total 
revulsion from the dogmatic thought of 
Mao Tse-tung, the virtues of ältruism, 
honesty, and hard work so assiduously 
preached by the Maoists and the “power- 
holders" alike will probably be assigned 


‘the honoured position they always just 
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failed of attaining under Confucianism. 
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But those virtues, like the organiza- 
tional devices, will be purified of much 
of the compulsion and extremism that 
the Maoists attachec to them. 


The Collapse of Authority 


The reaction to the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution will inevitably shape 
the China of the immediate future be- 
cause of the intensitv and the viciousness 
of the Maoists' attempt to destroy all 
existing  institutiors, traditional or 
Communist. I 

Words like anarchy, confusion, up- 
heaval, even chaos are too abstract to 
convey the reality of life in a country 
where almost all acceptance of authority 
—moral or temporzl—has vanished. 

Even the reporting of pitched battles 
between supporters of the half-dozen- 
odd feuding groups can give no more 
than an impression of the situation; nor 
can the Maoists’ own anguished appeals 

.to their presumed followers to “restore 
-' revolutionary discipline" within their 
' ówn ranks. 

An exceedingly minor incident in 
Shanghai, one of the few cities the 
Maoists claim to rule, may obliquely 
illuminate the state of China under the 
Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution. 

A sympathizer of the “power-holders” 
-entered a local branch of the Public 
Security Office to apply for an exit visa 
which would permit him to visit Hong 
Kong. His aged father was ill in the 
British Crown Colony, he told the 
sympathetic policeman who interviewed 
him. 
“Tm sorry, but there's nothing I can 
do for you," the policeman said. “That 
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fellow over there is a ‘revolutionary 
rebel,' the rext one is with us, and so on. 
The whole office 5 split." “Well,” the 
applicant finally asked, “who’s in 
charge?" The pcliceman put on a 
sorrowful face. “I guess nobody's in 
charge here,” he enswered. 

The episode reveals not only the 
breakdown of order, but also the im- 
mense effcrt which will be necessary 
to recreate an elective structure of 
authority. 

The Maoists have fought a losing 
battle to impose their own utopian 
extremism on Chira; and they are now 
treading the dreary path to political 
annihilation, The aati-Maoists, too, have 
been battered. 

The formal strictures of both the 
People’s Government and the Cow- 
munist Party have been gutted, and 
leaders like President Liu Shao-ch'i and 
Secretary General Teng Hsiao-p'ing have 
been publicly humiliated. 


After Mao. Liu? 


In the Vest, a leader like Liu Shao- 
chi who 3as borne the most vicious 
calumnies with diznity, restraint, and 
the determination not to yield would 
probably emerge f-om his ordeal much 
revered and much respected. He might 
come to power on a wave of enthusiastic . 
support fram a putlic that had repudiat- 


.ed his predecessor. 


Normallz, such a reaction would be 
most unlikely in China, where the man's 
weakness, rather than his strength, 
would be most apoarent. But the man- ` 
ner of the Maoists’ attack has had 
the curious effect of increasing Liu’s 
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Stature—a fact most simply attested by 
the growing support his faction enjoys 
among the people. (The growth and 
increasing stubbornness of that popular 
support is derived neither from the 
accounts of refugees nor by inference 
from Peking's reports, but from the 
Maoists’ direct admissions.) _ 

Many Chinese find in the attacks on 
Liu renewed reason to support him. 
Liu, after all, is the symbol of rational 
and courageous resistance to the ex- 
tremist policies of Mao Tse-tung which 
have spread deprivation and disorder 
throughout China. 
` The Maoists themselves have declared 
repeatedly that Liu opposes rigid eco- 
nomic policies at home and an aggres- 
sively messianic policy abroad. Since the 


péople, concerned primarily with their 


own well-being, share ‘those attitudes, 
Liu's personal prestige has risen. 

It is, however, still questionable 
whether he can overcome the great 
practical obstacles to recapturing power. 
Although the anti-Maoist forces have 
managed to maintain themselves in many 
areas, they possess neither a coherent 
organization at the provincial level nor 
any national structure of power. 

It would therefore be precipitous to 
predict that the so-called “power- 
` holders” will inherit authority over a 
united China, particularly since the 
military remain the key to the future. 

The People’s Liberation Army has 
‘managed to avoid a civil war in which 
its: various units supporting different 
political groups fight each other. It has 
also, by and large, DES to retain 
those units intact. 

Nonetheless, the Liberation Army, 


too, has been riven by the Cultural Revo- 
lution; it is bewildered by external events - 
and tried by internal strains.. It remains, 
however, the closest thing to a function- 
ing nationwide institution in China. , 
It is therefore not unreasonable to 
expect it to play a major role in the 


consolidation that. will follow the: Cul- 
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tural Revolution, when the exhausted 
combatants realize that neither side can 
win because they hàve destroyed the very 
structure of power for whose possession 
they fought. 

Six of the ten men who held the rank 
of Field Marshal until formal military 
ranks were abolished by Mao's chief 
. lieutenant Lin Piao are now disaffected 
from the Maoists. 

They are not necessarily supporters of 
the anti-Maoists, a term which, in any 
event, describes a loose alliance of men 
whose opinions and allegiances cover a 
broad spectrum, rather than the coherent 
group the term implies. 

Possessing a wide-meshed—if tenuous 
—network of allies, clients, and sup- 
porters throughout the military estab- 
lishment which covers all China, those 
former Field Marshals could form the 
nucleus of a military junta. When the 
declining personal prestige of Mao Tse- 


u 


tr 


ed 


tung has fallen even further, they may 


make a coup at the centre. 

Having either displaced Mao or cap- 
tured him, they could then attempt to 
rebuild the Chinese power structure. 


Three Facades of Power 


Regardless of whether a military junta . 


actually seizes the tattered shreds of 
central power, the immediate prospect 
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for China is the erection of three separate 
facades of power with a complex reality 
half-revealed behind them. 

1. The first facade will be the “Victory 
of the Great and Invincible Thought of 
Mao Tse-tung." There are no avowed 
anti-Maoists in China today, and all the 
contending groups fight in the name of 
Mao and his canonical Thought. 

Unless anarchy destroys all semblance 
of the institutions of power, a victory for 
the doctrines of Mao Tse-tung will be 
proclaimed and Mao himself will be 
hailed until his death as “the supreme 
leader, the helmsman, the great teacher." 
Since all his extreme policies have already 
been conceded failures by the Maoists 
themselves, Mao will be even more of a 
figurehead than he has been in the recent 


past. 

The rapid decline of his personal 
prestige, however, means that the first 
facade will be gossamer-thin. In certain 
areas, where Mao's name has already 
become an object of opprobrium, the 
authorities will spare themselves the 
bother of maintaining the pretence. 

2. Behind the Great Victory of the 
Great Thought of Mao Tse-tung will 
stand another facade, hardly more sub- 
stantial than the first. 

A government calling itself the Central 
Government of the People's Republic 
of China will exist in Peking. Its author- 
ity is, however, likely to be limited to 
certain sections of Peking, though it will 
perform the ceremonial functions of a 
government at home and abroad. 

Unless the Maoist mania destroys 
China's relations with almost all foreign 
nations—a prospect not wholly unlikely 
—the Peking government will maintain 


embassies. abroad and will treat with 
foreign embassies in the capital. 

It wil most closely resemble the 
government maintained by successive 
warlords in Pekiag from 1916 to 1928, 
when the Nationalists under Chiang 
Kai-shek took tke city. 

Cut off from effective authority over 
the great mass of China, that government 
nonetheless mairtained the dignity of a 
sovereigr govermment—and, occasional- 
ly, extended its sway beyond Peking. © 

3. Regardless of whether a junta of 
generals makes a coup at the centre, the 
third and final facade will be the most 
substantial. Since the People’s Liberation 
Army is the only coherent institution re- 
maining in a chaotic China, it will appear 
that the country is under effective, cen- 
tralized military rule. = 

But tte Army will be unable to rule 
China efectively for a number of reasons. 
It is itself too badly split to act in 
a coordmated fashion throughout the 
country. 

It is also toc heavily committed to 
regional loyalties and to allegiances with 
local “power-halders” to function as a 
wholly mdepencent organism. , 

Besides conteading with the problems 
producel by the shattering of normal 
commurications and lines of command, 
the Liberation Army will have to settle 
its own. struggles between pro-Maoists 
and ant.-Maoists before it can act as an 
effective, integral force. 


Behind the Facades 
The reality behind the three facades is 


likely to resemble that reality which ex- 
isted behind the facade of central rule 
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by the Ch'ing dynasty as it lay dying 
between 1890 and 1900. 

Groups of four or five provinces, per- 
haps corresponding to the six Regions 
into which the Commiunist Party divides 
China, will resemble the viceroyalties of 
the Ch'ing's last days. No more than the 
viceroys controlled their sub-realms whol- 
ly will the rulers of the new subdivisions 
exercise total power in every county and 
prefecture. 

They will, however, make their political 
decisions and manage their economies in 
substantial independence of the ineffec- 
tive central government. Just as the great 
viceroys possessed their own semi-auto- 
nomous armed forces, treasuries, and 
powers of life and death, the new satraps 
will possess almost complete discretion. 

Their relations with the armed units 
within their territories are likely to be 
complex and to assume divergent shapes 
in each of the satrapies, since the People's 
Liberation Army will still exist as a na- 
tional organization. 

But those satraps who are not them- 
selves generals will be dealing with gen- 
erals who have been so long in specific 
localities that their dominant, immediate 
loyalties, too, are regional rather than 
national. 

The satraps on the borders, like the 
viceroys of the Ch'ing, will even manage 
their own relations with neighbouring 
countries.* 


Regeneration from Regionalism 


The process of growing together of 
those semi-discrete parts of China is 





Italics supplied by the editor. 
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likely to be slow. Perhaps the Army will 
become so strong and so unified that it 
can impose an apparent unity and a 
degree of centralization upon the vast 
country. The regionalized structure is, 
however, likely to endure for some time. 

One of Mao Tse-tung's chief errors was 
his attempt to impose complete centrali- 
zation and total conformity upon a nation 
and a race which feel themselves one but 
cherish their differences above their 
similarities in times of crisis like the 
present. 

China is almost too vast and too dis- 
parate to be ruled from a single centre 
even by a government which possesses 
both popular support and the full para- 
phernalia of modern technology for com- 
municating its decisions and processing 
the information on which those decisions 
are based. , 

It certainly cannot be ruled in an in- 
trusive and totalitarian fashion from a 
single centre by a government which 
possesses few of those devices. A federal 
pattern of rule is therefore likely to 
emerge in time from the confusion of 
regionalization. 


The Role of the Masses... 


In the long run, the temper of the 
Chinese people will determine the shape 
of the Chinese nation. 

- The greatest achievement of Mao 
Tse-tung is, ironically, the very factor 
that has completed his downfall. That 
achievement is summed up in the injuc- 
tion: *Let the masses manage the great 
affairs of the state." 

Brought into the political turmoil by 
the Maoists, who believed the popular 
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will would suppo-t them, the masses 
turned against Maoist extremism. Since 
the masses decided the outcome of the 
struggle, the remaking of the nation must 
depend largely upan their wishes. 

They must be wooed with measures of 
which they approve, since they can no 
longer either be hypnotized by dema- 
goguery or compe led by coercion. 

The real future of China therefore 
comes back to the observations which 
' opened this essay—the question of the 

forging of a new moral consensus which 
is accepted by most Chinese. 

The Cultural Revolution has, at once, 
splintered Chinese society and created a 
new unity of opinion arising spontaneous- 
ly from the people, rather than imposed— 
or exhorted—from above as were all 
previous attitudes. 

The Red Guards, the adolescent sym- 
bol of the Culture] Revolution, began by 
supporting the Maoists without reser- 
vation. But, as they became aware of 
their own intelectual and physical 
powers, they tended to carve out new 
positions which the essentially authori- 
tarian Maoist leadership found extremely 
antipathetic. 

The Red Guards finally escaped from 
the Maoists' cont-ol. Despite the mindless 
„enthusiasm and the vicious vandalism 

` Which characterized their early activities, 
the Red Guards have not withdrawn from 
Chinese society but have become totally 
involved. 

Despite what the Maoists call their 
“indiscipline,” the Red Guards are not 
alienated, but engage. 

Although most Chinese will emerge 


from the turmoil desiring only a quiet - 


life, both indust-ial workers and young 


farmers have realized that they can affect 
the course of “great affairs’—and their 
own lives—by their own actions. 

They w-ll not be content to be quiescent 
in the future, part-cularly if they object to 
the direcion the nation is taking. The 
“masses” must be reckoned with as never 
previously. 


... And the Intellectuals 


The so-called intellectuals have always 
been a group apart in China, although, 
by the Chinese definition, they range from 
high school grad sates to professors with 
three doctorates. One of Mao’s greatest 
failures 3as beem his inability either to 
arouse tLe enthusiasm of the intellectuals 
for his programmes or, even, to bring 
them into unwiling cooperation. —. 

The intellectuals, too, have been united 
by their revulsion from Maoism. They 
have in many cases actually converted 
senior perty officials by their example and 
their stibborn advocacy of reasoned 
policies. 

Altho igh the intellectuals are not likely 
to form a new centre of power, the new 
rulers must depend upon their manage- 
rial and technical skills if they are to 
create a. nation out of the present debris 
of power. The intellectuals, too, are likely 
to be heard as they have not been heard 
for decades. 


... And Outside Factors 


A hcst of outside factors could, of 
course, vitally influence the future course 
of China. Nx 

The "Nationadsts, for example, might 
seek to -eassert their authority, and might 
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even succeed in a number of coastal 
provinces. 
The Russians may tinker with the 


northern tier of provinces, since Moscow - 


abhors a political vacuum. 

American intervention of some sort is 
most unlikely, but not totally impossible. 
Given the state of critical equilibrium of 
the present mixture, insertion of such 

. outside catalysts—even in minute quanti- 
ties—could have profound effects. 

Regardless, however, of the outside in- 

: fluences and the manoeuvres of men 
seeking power, the new state of China will 
be shaped by the forces released by the 
Cultural Revolution and, above all, by 
the will of the Chinese people. 

It would be excessively optimistic to 


^ 


declare definitely that China is now com- 
ing to the adjustment with the outside 
world—and with her own complex 
character—which she has sought by so 


. many different roads for the past century 
and a half. 


It would be excessively cynical not to 
recognize that she is moving in that 
direction. 
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WANTED—AN ALLIANCE 
FOR HUMANITY 








RICHARD N. GARDNER 


ONE OF THE PECULIAR AFFLICTIONS of 
those who concern themselves pro- 
fessionally with the United Nations is 
that they are periodically told that their 
organization is dead. 

When the Middle East war broke out 
last June the United Nations was pro- 
nounced dead once again and rather 
unceremoniously buried—as it has been 
every other year since its inception. 

If the United Nations were a person, 
one could well imagine it complaining, 


as did the American humorist Mark 
Twain, t3at “the news of my death has 
been greatly exaggerated!” 

‘The U.N. receives this unkind treat- 
ment for a very simple reason: It is asked 
to handk all tke impossible problems 
that nobody else is able to solve. When 
it is unable to solve these problems, it is 
said to have “failed.” 

This is curious, because when judg- 
ing institutions or persons we normally 
judge suczess or failure in relative terms— 
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we consider performance in the light of 
- the difficulty of the task to be performed. 
Is it not time to apply this same standard 
to the United Nations? 


Ill, But Indispensable ` 


If one wanted to be cynical, one might 
say the U.N.'s problem is that it has 
become indispensable before it has be- 
come possible. Yet before we accept that 
description let us remind ourselves that 
it implies not only the death of the 
United Nations but perhaps also the 
death of civilization. 

There is really no alternative left for 
humanity except to cooperate in the 
great tasks of reconciliation which are 
the province of the United Nations. And 
if these tasks cannot be performed in the 
United Nations, it is doubtful that they 
can be performed elsewhere. 

'The United Nations is not dead. But 


it certainly is ill. Its illness results from _ 


the international environment in which 
it operates— particularly from the atti- 
tudes of its members. Virtually all 
members pay lip service to the United 
Nations while at the'same time pursuing 
their short-term national interests—often 
at its expense. l 

The remedy for the U.N.’s illness is 
easy to define but difficult to achieve. 
It is, quite simply, that U.N. members 
should give higher priority to their long- 
term interests in a civilized system of 
world order than to short-term consid- 
erations of national or ideological or 
racial advantage. 


NATO. But our present troubles in 
Vietnam, in the Middle East, and else- 
where should not blind us to the central _ 
fact of our time—that by any rational 
calculation the interests that unite the 
different branches of mankind are grow- 
ing ever stronger than the differences 
that divide them. 

The great challenge of the last one- 
third of this century is therefore to forge 
a new kind of alliance—not an alliance 
against any nation or group of nations 
but an alliance for all humanity. This: 
“alliance for humanity" should be built 
in and through the United Nations 
system of agencies. It should have three 
main elements: 


For Security 


The first element is an alliance for 
security. For humanity is unlikely to 


` survive indefinitely in the face of the 


As long as deep differences persist. 


among U.N. members we will continue 


-uncontrolled arms race and the un- 


controlled use of force by nation-states. 
The security of the human race depends 
not merely on the reduction of arma- 
ments by individual nations but on the 
building up of effective U.N. methods 
of peacekeeping and peaceful settlement. 
Nothing could be more utopian than 
to suppose that nations will eliminate or 
radically reduce their arms without some 
alternative means of protecting their ter- 
ritorial integrity and vital interests. 
Yet a number of U.N. members that 
talk loudly about disarmament have op- 
posed even the modest steps the U.N. 
has taken to develop a peacemaking and 
peacekeeping capacity. 
New efforts should be taken soon to 


to need defensive alliances such as strengthen the U.N.'s peacekeeping ca- 
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pacity. More members should earmark 
and train units of their armed forces for 
possible use in peacekeeping emergencies. 
The industrialized countries should pro- 
vide technical and financial aid to less 
developed countries in the preparation 
of these units; and overseas bases of U.N. 
members should be made available as 
U.N. training and supply centres. 

The members of the U.N. cannot 
accept the Soviet demand for a veto over 
all kinds of U.N. military operations. 
But the Soviet Union could be offered a 
compromise formula: accept the exclu- 
sive competence of the Security Council 
provided that decisions on voluntary 
peacekeeping operations be taken by 
nine votes out of fifteen and thus. not 
be subject to the veto. — -~ 

Moreover, new'efforts should be made 
. to secure Soviet cooperation in U.N. 
actions of the enforcement type in which 
the veto clearly does apply. Enforcement 
actions in which all Security Council 
members: participate may prove to be 
the only satisfactory means of guarantee- 


ing and overseeing political settlements -... 


in the Middle East and elsewhere. 

It is hard to imagine Israel withdraw- 
ing its troops from the Gulf of Aqaba, 
the Syrian heights, and Gaza without 
iron-clad guarantees of its security. It 
certainly will not withdraw once again 
in favour of.a U.N. force that can be 
ordered out at the request of an Arab 
leader. 

But Israel might be willing to withdraw 
if its security were guaranteed by the 
great powers in the Security Council and 
if these key territories were occupied by 
& U.N. force which could not be removed 
without unanimous agreement of the 
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Big Five—including both the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 


For Development 


The second main element in an “alli- 
ance for humani-y" is an alliance for 
development. All mankind has a vital 
stake in the successful development of 
the less developed countries. As President 
Kennedy once said: “If we cannot help 
the many who are poor, we cannot save 
the few wao are r.ch." 

It is time to face the disagreeable fact 
that the international war on poverty is 
now being lost. The efforts of rich and 
poor countries alike are grossly in- 
adequate when measured against our 
common objective—the achievement of 
living standards in the less developed 
countries compatible with minimum hu- 
man dign ty. 

To turr the tide, we need new forms of 
international cooreration and an entirely 
new level of effort on the part of both 
developed and less developed countries. 

The industrialzed countries should 
put into 2ffect, im stages over the next 
ten to twenty yea-s, a policy of one-way 
free trade in favour of the less developed 
countries. 

They should eliminate tariffs, inter- 
nal taxes, and quota restrictions on 
both manufactures and primary products 
exported by the poor countries—without 
asking for reciprocity from these coun- 
tries in return. 

While this poicy would be imple- 
mented gradually »ver a period of twenty 
years, a commitment to the objective 
should be taken now. f 

This bcld policy in the field of trade _ 
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should be matched by an equally bold 
policy in the field of aid. 

This year marks the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the Marshall Plan. It is an 
appropriate time for the country which 
initiated the Marshall Plan and the 
countries which were its principal bene- 
ficiaries to launch a new Marshall Plan 
for the benefit of the less developed 
countries. 

The heads of state of the industrialized 
countries should meet at an early op- 
portunity to chart a programme of 
steady escalation of their foreign aid 
efforts. The objective should be the 
achievement by 1975 of an aid effort by 
the developed countries equivalent to 
one per cent of their gross national 
products. 


This would mean a doubling of their ` 


foreign aid efforts, taking into account 
present rates of economic growth. The 
bulk of this increased aid should be 
channelled through multilateral agencies, 
particularly agencies of the U.N, 

As Cold War tensions diminish, in- 


countries to make greater progress rests 
with those countries themselves. 


Many less developed countries have 
overvalued exchange rates or severe 
inflation or inefficient state industries 
which make it impossible to export 
successfully, whatever trade policies 
are followed by the industrialized 
countries. 

Many are unduly dependent on 
large imports of food because of their 
failure to deal with the twin problem 
of food production and population 

- growth. 

Many seem unwilling to tax their 
own wealthy classes or implement 
meaningful programmes of land re- 
form. ! 

And many are diverting to arma- 
ments scarce resources that are ur- 
gently needed for development. 


Perhaps the greatest challenge to the 
United Nations in this area is to develop 


' a new pattern of international coopera- 


creasing efforts should be made to^ 


involve the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe in sharing the burden of eco- 
nomic aid. Development should be a co- 
operative, not a competitive, enterprise. 
This objective may not be realizable 
immediately in all parts of the world. 
But we can move towards it on a case-by- 
case basis. As a beginning, we might ask 
the Soviet Union to associate itself with 
the World Bank consortium for India. 
These bold actions by the developed 
countries should be matched by equally 
bold actions by the less developed 
countries. À very large part of the 
responsibility for the failure of the poor 
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tion in which commitments to increased 


trade and aid by the rich are balanced by 
commitments to greater self-help by the 
poor. 

The implementation by tbe indus- 
trialized countries of their obligations 
under new multilateral trade and aid 
arrangements should be tied to the 
satisfactory pursuit by less developed 
countries of sound internal policies pre- 
viously agreed upon with international 
agencies. 


To Preserve the Human Heritage 


A third element in an “alliance for 
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humanity" should be alliance to preserve 
the human heritage. Man's thoughtless 
rush towards indust-ialization and urban- 
ization, coupled wizh unregulated popu- 
lation growth, threatens to undermine 
the basis of a decent life on this planet. 

We are in danger of creating an in- 
credible. disharmony in nature which 
ceuld ultimately dezrade and enslave us. 

The uncontrolled exploitation of sci- 
ence and technology could spell dis- 
aster for mankind, not only in the service 
of military ambitions, but also in the 
service of economic ends. 

To maintain the balance of nature, to 
exploit nature's abindance without de- 
stroying it, to preserve and extend the 
dignity of life requires cooperative action 
by men and nations. = 

Urgent problems in the management 
of natural resources now demand im- 
mediate attention: I : 


The contaminat:on of streams with 
industrial wastes. 

The pollution cf air above major 
cities. f 

The destruction of wildlife and 
natural areas. 

The need to increase the marine 
harvest to feed growing populations. 

The dangers, to human and animal 
life from-drugs and pesticides. 

The dramatic possibilities of desalt- 
ing water by.meanz öf nuclear power. 

These aré challenges that call for 
international as well as national 
action. 


Some effective measures to husband 
resources can be taken by individual 
nations alone. But there are resources 
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that do nct belong entirely to any nation 
—the sea, international rivers, migratory 
animals—~whose e/ective management 
requires internaticnal cooperation. 

And even the management of resources 
within the confines of a single nation may 
benefit from the sharing of national 
experience. ! 

One specific example of what could be 
done through the United Nations would 
be the estzblishmeat of a United Nations 
Programme for tte World Heritage. 

Eligible for inclusion in this U.N. Pro- 
gramme would be those scenic, historic, 
and naturzl resourzes—including wildlife 
now in danger of extinction— whose 
survival is a mat:er of concern to all 
mankind. 

Obviously, each nation should be free 
to decide whether or not to nominate a 
property "within ics territory for inclu- 
sion in tte Programme. At the same 
time, the commurity of nations should 
be free to decide whether or not to 
include it. 

Countries. whose resources were in- 
cluded in the Programme would gain the 
advantage of international technical and 
financial aid in their development with 
consequen- benefits to their economies 
as a whole. 

And the world community would be 
in a position to zafeguard unique and 
irreplaceatle resources in which all 
mankind 3as a common interest—re- 
sources such as Venice, Angkor Vat, the 
Grand Canyon, some of the great 
wildlife reserves of Africa and India. 


For Contrel of Porulation 


The alliance to preserve the human 
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heritage should also.include collective 
efforts to deal with the world population 
explosion. 

There is a growing realization that 
` higher living standards in the less devel- 
oped countries will never be achieved 
if population goes on doubling every 
twenty or thirty years. 

There is a growing recognition that 


unregulated fertility is a threat even to 


developed countries—such as the United 
States—since it condemns that portion of 
their population without modern meth- 


ods of family planning to conditions of - 


economic and spiritual deprivation. 

The time has come to deal with the 
population problem on a world scale 
through methods compatible with a free 
society. The technical means are now 
available. 

A World Population Programme 
should be launched through the United 
Nations and its family of agencies to 
bring modern family planning methods 
to all those who wish to have them. 

The World Population Programme 
should be entirely voluntary. Countries 
wishing to contribute should provide 
assistance through the United Nations 
to countries wishing to receive it. The 


Programme should respect the right of _ 


every individual to determine family 
. size through means of his own choosing. 

In the nuclear age, no race or.nation 
achieves wealth or power through un- 
regulated fertility. This message can best 
be transmitted through international 
agencies where responsibility for action 
is widely shared. 

'The successful execution of a World 
Population Programme could be the 
U.N.'s greatest contribution to human 
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welfare second only to the achievement 
of lasting peace, 

Is such an “alliance for humanity"— 
implemented through a strengthened 
United Nations—anything more than a 
utopian dream? I believe it is something 
more—that it is realistic— because it 
responds to fundamental national in- 
terests of all members of the United- 
Nations: 

For the United States, the United 
Nations offers an alternative between 
two undesirable extremes—an assump- 
tion of disproportionate world responsi- 
bility and a renewed retreat into isolation. 

The war in Vietnam has emphasized 
for thoughtful Americans the necessity 
of developing stronger international in- 
stitutions in which our country can 
share thé burdens stemming from our 
position of-preponderant power. 

For the countries of Europe, the 
United Nations offers a chance to par- 
ticipate more meaningfully in decision- 
making on global enterprises in which 
they have a long-term stake but in- 
sufficient ability to influence events when 
acting alone. 

For the Soviet Union, the United 
Nations offers an important forum for 
East-West cooperation. As the outer 
space negotiations , showed, the Soviet 
Union may often find ‘it. politically _ 
desirable to cooperate with’ the West in 
the U.N. framework where it cannot be 
accused of "selling out" to the West. 

For the less developed countries, the 
United Nations offers a way to solve 
their basic problems of security and 
development without being incorporated 
against their will in big-power spheres 
of influence. 
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For the Survival of Civilization 


And beyond all these particular 
interests is the overriding interest of all 
countries in preserving humanity from 
self-destruction. What is required of the 
peoples of the world and particularly of 
those who bear the awesome responsi- 
bilities of decision is a special effort of 
will and imagination. 

I believe the common people in all 
countries will turn increasingly in the 
years ahead to leaders who offer them 
programmes for cocperation rather than 
conflict. 

Neither the war in Vietnam nor any- 
thing else should prevent us from seizing 
every available opportunity to get on 
with the unfinished business of mankind 
in peace and welfar2 that should be our 
dominant preoccupation in the last one- 
third of the twentieth century. 


The “alliance for humanity" is not 
something that can be set aside until all 
the world's problems are miraculously 
solved. It is needed now to arrest the 
present drift towards world civil war and 
possibly nuclear annihilation. 

There are, after all, two attitudes we 
can take about the future. We can assume 
the attituce of spectators at a Greek 
tragedy and let the play drift inevitably 
towards its bloody conclusion. Or we 


can take those measures necessary to 


preserve tEe survival of our civilization. 
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REGIONAL COOPER ATION. AND 
DEVELOPMENT POLICY: THE 
ASIAN EXAMPLE | 





EUGENE R. BLACK 


THE WORLD IS CONFRONTED with the need 
for a new and more effective approach to 
the problem of narrowing the widening 
gap between the rich and poor countries. 

One of the most exciting developments 
of the past three years has been the 
emergence of a new and vital spirit of 
regional association and cooperation 
among the countries of non-Communist 
Asia, coupled with their growing determi- 
nation to stand on their own feet and 
shape their own destinies. 

In my capacity as adviser to President 
Johnson on Southeast Asian economic 
and social development, I have been 


privileged to observe these developments -.- 


at firsthand and to listen’ and. talk .to’. 


the leaders of these countties about their 
plans and aspirations. ` f 
The Asian experience over the past-two 
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decades provides important lessons, not 
only for our future policy in Asia, but 
also for development policy generally. 


Building Blocks 


Our experience in Europe and Latin 
America since World War II and recent 
developments in Asia and Africa have 
made “regionalism” a byword in dis- 
cussions of the problems of the develop- 
ing countries. But regional cooperation 
is not a panacea, and there is no model 
which can be applied intact in any 
situation. It can serve as a valuable 
instrument of development if it evolves 


. naturally from the political orientation 


and development needs of the countries 
involved. 

The objective of regional cooperation 
should be to produce “building blocks” 
for the better world we are all striving 
to construct—not to form exclusive in- 
ward-looking “blocs” designed to per- 
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petuate schisms based on geography, 
race, religion, affluence, or ideology. 

Regional cooperztive developments 
should not be evaluated solely on the basis 
of their effect on the region concerned; 
they should also be considered as ele- 
ments of the slower, longer-range move- 
ment towards global cooperation. 

A study of development in Asia over 
the past two decades suggests the possi- 
bility ofan expanded worldwide coopera- 
tive development effort by the advanced 
and the underdeveloped countries, acting 
together in the interest of the common 
good. 


Europe Not A Model 

Because of their acknowledged success, 
we are tempted to look to the Marshall 
Plan and related regional organizations 
in Europe as blueprints for development 


programmes in the underdeveloped coun- 


tries. The circumstances which generated 
the regional approach in Europe, how- 
ever, were very differznt from those faced 
by the developing countries today. 

General] Marshall's proposal for re- 
gional cooperation was an offer extend- 
ed to all of Europe—including the 
U.S.S.R: and other Eastern European 
nations. This offer was rebuffed by the 
U.S.S.R. and its satellites. 


Soviet armies stood on the Elbe; the 


French and Italian Communist Parties 


showed growing strength in parliamen- 


tary and: direct actions; by 1948 Europe 
saw a Communist coup in Prague and the 
beginning of the Berlin blockade. ~ 
"National differences loomed less large 
while interest in common defence, a 
common front in foreign policy, and 
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political solidarity grew rapidly in Western - 
Europe. TEe situat on called for quick 
reconstruction of the devastated econo- 
mies of Western Europe. 

The economic problem itself was one 
of reconstrvction—not development. The 
countries concerned had long back- 
grounds and experience in economic and 
industrial development, and Industrial 
leaders whc understood the complexities 
of Industry, finance and commerce, and 
a trained and highly motivated labour 
force were available. 

The countries involved were not newly 
independen-. They aad long histories of 
national identity and did not suffer from 
a basic neec to prove it. Experienced and 
sophisticatel governmental personnel 
were available. 

There existed a tredition of cooperation 
and interdeoendence. By the beginning of 
World War II there already existed in 
Western Eırope some 200 inter-govern- 
mental socio-econcmic and functional 
institutions. 

The deve oping countries, on the other 
hand, are engaged .n the long and diffi- 
cult processes of po:itical, economic, and 
social deve.opment What is needed is 
a profounc understanding of the com- 
plexity of these processes on the part of 
both the developing and the advanced 
countries. 

Ways mist be found to foster the 
capacity of the developing countries to 
decide upon and implement their own 
transforma-ion strategies. These things 
cannot be accomplished in a short time. 


Latin American Regionalism 


Latin America has a long history of 
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close association. with Western culture 
and civilization. Language does not con- 
stitute a serious barrier. Within the frame- 
work of Pan American cooperation, hab- 
its of association among the countries 
of Latin America and between them and 
the United States have long been 
established. 

Thus, it is not surprising that regional 
cooperation is far more advanced in Latin 
America than in Asia and Africa. A 
number of regional institutions have.de- 
veloped which are generally well organ- 
ized and well staffed with experts. None- 
theless, in comparison with those of 
Western Europe, these institutions have 
been far less effective, not only in terms 
of coordination, programming, and mu- 
tual review, but also in terms of de- 
velopment and modernization. . 

In Latin America the problem is not 
that of organizing international institu- 
tions. The basic problem is that the attain- 
ment of needed development and mod- 
ernization requires major social and po- 
litical changes within the countries them- 
selves—agrarian reform, tax reform, de- 
mocratization, and emancipation from 
inherited patronal and paternalistic re- 
lationships, which stem from their late 
mediaeval Iberian heritage and centuries 
of comparative stagnation. 

These problems are deeply involved in 
such fundamental issues as the distribu- 
tion of economic wealth, political power, 
and social prestige, none of which can be 
resolved on the rational basis of costs 
and benefits. l 

In Asia and Africa the problems are 
at least as deep as, and the habit of 
cooperation is far weaker than, in Latin 
America. Í 
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Asian Heterogeneity 


.Asia lacks the long and continuous 
experience of contact and association, the 
common culture, the highly developed 
economies, and stable and effective 
governmental and political systems of 
Western Europe. It lacks the cultural and 
religious unity, the common history of 
association with Western civilization, and 
the long experience with regional insti- 
tutions of Latin America. It lacks even 
the geographic unity of Africa. _ 

The most basic division in Asia today 
is the political. division between the 
Communist and non-Cominunist coun- . 
tries. Communist regimes occupy the 
heartland of Asia, while non-Communist 
Asia is made up of a rimland and island 
chain strung along the border of Com- 
munist China from Korea and Japan in 
the northeast to Pakistan in the west. ^ 

The ancient elements of common cul- 
ture deriving from Indian and Chinese 
roots have long been overlaid by divisive 
political influences, including the experi- 
ence of much of the area as colonies of 
Western European countries. The coun- 
tries of free Asia have had differing atti- 
tudes towards, and means of dealing with, 
the common threat of Communist China. 

Other and more- historic sources of 
conflict and division have also existed. 
Over the past two decades most of these 
countries have been concerned primarily 
with internal: problems of economic: 
development and political unity and 
stability. They have been preoccupied 
with establishing their own national 

On the other hand, the interests of the 
Southeast Asian countries and those of 
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the countries of East and South Asia 
overlap and interact. 

For example, both Japan and, to a 
lesser extent, Taiwan are now in a posi- 
tion to contribute to the development of 
` the countries of South and Southeast 
Asia. In addition, these countries” inter- 
ests would be served by economic prog- 
ress in the developing countries of Asia 
in terms both of security and of expanding 
markets and improved sources of supply. 

Increased food production in Southeast 
Asia could very well contribute to the 
alleviation of food deficits in India and 
Pakistan. 

Australia and New Zealand are in- 
creasingly turning attention to the prob- 
lems of their neighbour to the north- 
west, particularly as strong ties with the 
Commonwealth loosen; both have much 
to contribute to and gain from economic 
growth and stability in Asia. 

Thus, while the countries of Asia— 
particularly those of East Asia—share 
many interests and problems, the conti- 
nent as a whole is too heterogeneous and 
full of conflicts to be considered a close- 
knit regional unit. Moreover, the coun- 
tries of Asia have not fallen into neat 
sub-regional groupings. 


Beginnings of Regional Cooperation 


Nonetheless, over the past few years 
there has grown—slowly and at times 
somewhat painfully—the basis of con- 
structive regional cooperation. 

The strong and healthy movement to- 
wards increased regional cooperation 
which we are now witnessing in Asia 
evolved logically and at its own pace 
within the framework of political and 


national development of the Asian coun- 
tries. Despite the infusion of some stimu- 
lus from outside association, it is the 
product of Asian initiative. 

Over the past two decades an atmos- 
phere conducive to regional cooperation 
has emerged in Asia primarily as a result 
of the rapid disappearance of the imprint 
of the colonial era — Asia and the recent 
fading of Commurist attraction and in- 
fluence, plus the technological revolution 
in communication and transportation 
which is rzpidly taking hold in Asia. 

Taken together, these developments 
liave given the countries of Asia a basis 
for growing domestic stability and, at 
the same time, have provided an impetus 
for seekinz common grounds for the 
solution of mutual problems. 

In other words, zs the colonial era has 
faded into the background and it has 
become ev dent that Communist China 
is not equal to solving its own problems 
at home, the individual Asian govern- 
ments have become more secure. 

‚Ihe ability to communicate frequent- 
ly and raridly in person or otherwise 
has hastened the expansion of regional 
knowledge and understanding and has 
facilitated Ihe emergence of a number 
of important regioral activities and insti- 
tutions in Asia. 

Regional cooperztion in Asia has gen- 
erally been of thres types: 


1. the super-reg'onal organizations 
Which include most of the Asian 
countries plus industrialized coun- 
tries from outside the region (e.g., 
ECAFE, Colombo Plan, Asian 
Development Bank); 

2. the exclusively Asian regional and 
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Sub-regional organizations with 
no non-regional members (e.g., 
ASPAC, ASEAN, ASA); and 

. the non-structured, ad hoc asso- 
ciations (e.g., Ministerial Confer- - 
ence on Southeast Asian Develop- 
ment, student and technical ex- 
changes, et cetera). 


ECAFE 


The United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far Fast 
(ECAFE), formed immediately after 
World War II, is the Asian regional or- 
ganization with the broadest Asian mem- 
bership and the only one to include a 
Communist state. As an institution it 
will not satisfy all of Asia’s needs. 

But it is in this regional “United 
Nations” that the newly emerging coun- 
tries of Asia have gained their first ex- 
perience in working together in promot- 
ing close relations, in thrashing out, 
mutual problems, and in reaching com- 
mon bases for the solution of their 
problems. 

It is here that an Asian corps of inter- 
national civil servants has been created. 
It is here that the Asians (and we) have 
learned that the soundest basis for re- 
gional cooperation is a common specific 
objective to which the countries of the 
region are so strongly committed that it 
can be separated from the sticky politi- 
` cal issues of the day. 


The Colombo Plan 
The Colombo Plan for Cooperative 


Economic Development in South and 
Southeast Asia, founded in 1950, was the 
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first international organization to concern 
itself about the development needs of 
Asia and to keep account of the assist- 
ance given. It was the first to promote 
mutual aid among the Asian countries. 
It was the first to promote and coordinate 
technical assistance to and among Asian 
countries. _ 

The annual Colombo Plan Ministerial- 
level Consultative Committee meetings 
are still the only occasions where high- 
level Asian officials review the progress 
made, discuss the problems, and assess 
the tasks ahead for economic growth and 
development in the region. 

Thus, while ECAFE has served as a 
regional “United Nations" of Asia with a 
strong and highly qualified secretariat 
which can develop and service various 
types of regional activities, the broad 
development: problems and policies of 
Asia have been frankly discussed by both 


recipient and donor countries within the 


informal and loosely organized Colombo 
Plan. 

It is within these two organizations that 
the psychology of common consideration 
of mutual problems has been developed 
in Asia. 


Asian Development Bank 


The formation of the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank (ADB)—one of the top ac- 
complishments of ECAFE—is perhaps 
the most important single development 
of the past few years in terms of Asian 
regional cooperation. 

The culmination of an idea which origi- 
nated as early as 1954, the Bank was 
organized as the direct result of a se- 
quence of events which began with the 
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first Ministerial Conference on Asian 
Economic Cooperation (confined to rep- 
resentatives of regional ECAFE mem- 
bers) at Manila in December 1963, which 
adopted a resolution recommending the 
establishment of such a bank and estab- 
lished an Expert Working Group (all 
Asians) to draw up recommendations as 
to the purpose, functions, and operations 
of a regional development bank for Asia. 

At the twenty-first Plenary Session of 
ECAFE at Wellington in March 1965, all 
Asian delegations enthusiastically sup- 
ported these recommendations and ap- 
pointed a Consultative Committee to 
draft a charter and work towards the 
early establishment of the Bank. 

This action was taken despite indica- 
tions at the time that the United States 
probably would not join the Bank, but 
might be willing to cooperate with such 
an institution. 

Following President Johnson's April 
1965 offer of United States support for 
cooperative efforts by both Asian and 
non-Asian countries to accelerate the 
economic and social development of the 
countries of Southeast Asia, we gave 
specia] attention to those cooperative 
movements already in progress. 

The Bank was one of those. The United 
States became a charter member, sub- 

` seribing $200 million (about 20 per cent) 
of its capital stock. Asian countries have 
subscribed $615 million. 

In addition to channelling capital into 
the region, the Bank promises to serve as 
a valuable instrument of development 
through the special services it can provide. 

- For example, the Bank has already 
launched a programme designed to con- 
tribute to agricultural development in 
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Asia. 

It has commissioned an Asian agricul- 
tural surver, which is being conducted by 
an internat.onal tezm of highly qualified 
technical and econcmic experts under the 
guidance cf a coasultative committee 
of eminent Asian, American, and Euro- 
pean authorities on agricultural develop- 
ment, in preparation for the operation of 
the proposed Spec:al Fund for Agricul- 
tural Development which the Bank has 
agreed to manage. 

This is an example of the most desirable 
and effective kind of United States in- 
volvement in regicnal activities: strong 
United States support for—not domina- 
tion of—a sound project originated and 
strongly stpported. by Asians. 


The Mekorg Projeet 


The joirt development of the Lower 
Mekong Basin through the cooperation 
of Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, and Viet- 
nam marks the first time in Asia that a 
group of geographically contiguous coun- 
tries has jcined hands to develop a com- 
mon resou-ce with the help of the United 
Nations amd a number of countries. 

It represents ECAFE's earliest experi- 
ment in regional cooperation, dating back 
to 1951 wken ECAFE’s Bureau of Flood 
Control and Water Resources Develop- 
ment undertook a study of the problems 
of flood ccntrol or the Lower Mekong. 

With the Asian Development Bank, it 
was one of the first two ongoing Asian 
cooperative efforts to receive U.S. sup- 
port pursuant to President Johnson's 
April 1962 initiative. 

By the end of 1966, twenty-one coun- 
tries, twelve United Nations agencies, 
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three foundations, and seven private 
companies had contributed or pledged a 
total of $110 million to the Mekong 
Committee. The riparian governments 
themselves had contributed or pledged 31 
per cent of the total. 

As with the Asian Development Bank, 
United States willingness to cooperate 
with the Mekong Committee and to 
participate in its projects did much to 
accelerate its work over the past three 
years. 

From the United States point of view, 
on the other hand, much was gained in 
terms of the effectiveness of its assistance 


by supporting a programme which had 


originated with Asians and to which they 
were committed. 


ASPAC, ASA, and ASEAN 


Since early 1966 three important ex- 
clusively Asian groupings—the Asian and 
Pacific Council (ASPAC), the reactivated 
Association of Southeast Asia (ASA), and 
the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations (ASEAN)—have emerged which 
give promise of regional cooperation in 
the political as well as cultural and eco- 
nomic fields. 

These organizations are striking ex- 
amples of the growing self-reliance and 
diminishing dependence upon Western 
leadership of the countries of East Asia, 
as well as the marked acceleration in 
recent years of the movement towards 
regional cooperation. 

ASPAC, a loose-knit group whose 
Foreign Ministers meet annually, brings 
together nine Asian and Pacific countries 
with differing politica! outlooks and 
degrees of development but with a 
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shared interest in finding a common 
ground for useful cooperation. 

These nine Asian countries have 
agreed upon public statements on such 
politically sensitive matters as nuclear 
testing, the plight of the Vietnamese 
people, and the preservation of national 
integrity and independence. 

ASEAN, formed in August 1967 by 
the Foreign Ministers of Indonesia, 
Thailand, the Philippines, Malaysia, and 
Singapore, is open to membership by all 
states in the Southeast Asian region 
which subscribe to its aims, purposes, 
and principles. 

Its stated aims and purposes include: 


acceleration of economic growth, 

social progress, and cultural devel- 

opment in the region through joint 
efforts; 

. promotion of regional peace and 
stability through the rule of law 
and adherence to the United Na- 
tions Charter ; 

. active collaboration and mutual 
assistance on matters of mutual 
interest ; 

. cooperation in trade, agricultural, 
transportation, industrial, and 
communications matters; 

. promotion of Southeast Asian 
studies; and 

. close cooperation in.all existing 

international and regional organ- 

izations. 


i, 


The members expressed their determi- 
nation *... to ensure their stability and 
Security from external interference in 
any form or manifestation in order to 
preserve their national identities in ac- 
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cordance with the :deals and aspirations 
of their peoples. . . . ” I 


Other Efforts 


There have been a host of other in- 
stances of regional cooperation directed 
towards specific tasks. For example, the 
Ministerial Conference on Southeast 
Asian Development, which met in Tokyo 
in 1966 and in Manila in 1967, while 
focusing on all the problems of develop- 
ment in Southeast Asia, agreed to give 
priority to agricultural development. 

A special Conference on Southeast 
Asian Agricultural Development was 
held in December 1966. At the 1967 
Manila meeting the Ministers requested 
the Asian Development Bank to establish 
and administer a Special Agricultural 
Fund to be used primarily in Southeast 
: Asia to meet the urgent need for in- 
creased food production. 

Some cooperative groupings have 
been formed in response to indications 
of United States interest in specific 
- fields. 

In November 1965, following President 
Johnson's September address at the 
Smithsonian Inscitution announcing 
United States plans for a programme of 
international education, the Ministers 
of Education of six Southeast Asiam 
countries (Thailand, Laos, Malaysia, 
the Philippines, Singapore, and Vietnam) 
met at Bangkok and agreed to co- 
operate on joint eforts to develop new 
and to improve existing educational 
facilities in the region. 

By 1967, they had established a 
Southeast Asian Ministers of Education 
Council with a permanent secretariat 


and had agreed t5 support ten regional 
projects. 
Additional—and no less important— 


' evidences of growing regional coopera- 
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tion in Asia are those which are not 
institutioral in nature. They extend into 
the private sphere, including the growth 
of trade and investment within the area, 
increasing student and technical ex- 
changes among the countries of the 
region, and the growing number of 
delegations now traveling from one 
Asian country to another. 


Lessened Tension: 


A diminution of a number of old 
regiona. -ensions has accompanied the 
creatior of new Asian groupings and 
initiatives over the past three years. 

The Japan-Korea normalization agree- 
ments of 1965 emded a long period of 
hostility tetween -hem and provided sub- 
stantial Japanese assistance for Korean 
development. 

The confrontation between Indonesia 
and Malaysia has been ended—with 
Thailand playing a helpful role—and 
these two count-ies have joined with 
others :n the formation of a new sub- 
regiona. organisa-ion (ASEAN). 

Japan's increasing role in the devel- 
opment of the region is evidence not 
only of tke growing attitude of responsi- 
bility ir Japan, bat also of the lessening 
of antagcnisms remaining from World 
War II. We now see Japan participating 
at a leve] comparable to our own in the 
cooperative effort to assist Indonesia. 

Japan has publicly committed itself 
to a gcal of providing one per cent of 
national :ncome Io foreign aid, mostly 
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in Asia, and has taken the lead in 
organizing such cooperative ventures 
as the Asian Development Bank, the 
Ministerial Conference on Southeast 
Asian Development, and the Special 
Fund for Agricultura] Development, 
mentioned above. l 

Japanese government and business 
leaders have developed close relations 
` with their Australian and New Zealand 
counterparts with whom they consult on 
a regular basis, much as they do 
with their American and Canadian 
counterparts. 

Korea and the Republic of China are 
exploring possibilities for joint invest- 
ment planning, joint ventures, and, pos- 
sibly, a pilot common market scheme, 
The economic ties of both these countries 
with Japan have grown by leaps and 
bounds. 


Future Development 


It is not possible to foresee how these 
various activities will develop or what 
their relationship to one another will be. 
It is improbable that they will soon, if 
ever, become EEC's, CIAP's, or OECD’s. 

How they develop—whether new 
groupings emerge or old ones merge or 
tie themselves together—will be deter- 
mined by the Asians, since their success 
or failure will depend upon whether or 
not they represent the desires and as- 
pirations of the Asians themselves. 

Regardless of the form it may take, 
however, regional cooperation in Asia 
is certain to follow a different course 
from that taken in Europe. 

Most of the countries involved are 
ex-colonial less developed countries, 
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whose development requires access to 
United States and Western European: 
markets, technology, and economic aid. 

Although the patterns of trade and 
cultural exchange may differ radically 
from the narrow, bilateral channels of ; 
the old: colonial systems, the extra- 
regional flow of goods and ideas will 
continue to be more important than the 
intra-regional flow. 

Thus, the likelihood of the Asians 
moving towards regional autarky—even 
if they wanted to—is virtually non- 
existent. 


U.S. Objectives 


Our policies in East Asia are part and 
parcel of our overall foreign policy. 
United States objectives in Asia, as 
elsewhere, are: 


l. to prove the unprofitability 
aggression; 

to help create a political order 
which will permit freedom of 
national choice for the peoples of 
Asia; and : 
to contribute to an enyironment 
of freedom, peace, and stability 
Jor the peoples of Asia within 
which individual and collective 
welfare—economic, social, and: 
cultural—will be served. 


of 
2. 


3. 


These objectives coincide with the 
four principles embodied in the seven- 
nation Manila Declaration of October 
1966: E 
1l. that aggression must be stopped; 
2. that hunger, illiteracy, and disease 
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must be conquered; 
. that a region of security, order, 
and progress must be built; and 
. that a peace of reconciliation 
throughout Asia and the Pacific 
must be sought. 


We look to the emergence in Asia of 
a community of diversified societies ca- 
pable of promoting the welfare and 
aspirations of their people. 

Such a community need not exclude 
the U.S.S.R., North Vietnam, or even 
Communist China, provided they reject 
aggression and subversion as instru- 
ments of national policy. 

In his historic April 1965 speech at 
Baltimore, President Johnson, in calling 
for an expanded cooperative effort for 
development in Southeast Asia, ex- 
pressed the hope “... that North Vietnam 
would take its place in the common 
effort just as soon as- peaceful coopera- 
tion is possible. . . ." He also called upon 
the Soviet Union to join with the United 
States and other industrialized countries 
in supporting this effort. i 

We look forward to the time when 
these countries, together with the people 
of Mainland China, will join their 
neighbours and the other peaceful 
countries of the world in this peaceful 
endeavour. 

These goals are in complete conformity 
with those which we seek in all parts of 
the world. 

It is in this context that we have 
emphasized our intention to support and 
encourage regional cooperation in Asia. 

This emphasis stems from our convic- 
tion that it would be difficult for the 
countries of that region to develop into 
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a commurity of nations which can meet 
their people's needs and aspirations 
unless cooperation among themselves 
is significantly increased, the developed 
countries of the world encourage and 
support tkeir efforts, and there is in fact 
an appreciable improvement in the 


‘general welfare of the peoples of the area. 


Outside Ássistance 


These concerns are not confined to 
Asia alore. As we examine the whole 
problem of the developing countries and 
their relationship to the advanced 
countries, we can see that the world 
seems to be approaching a crisis caused 
by two conflicting trends: the growing 
needs of the less developed countries for 
more external capital and technology, 
and the declining willingness of the 
governments of the rich countries to 
meet thess needs. 

The needs of the less developed 
countries for external capital have been 
estimated by such authorities as President 
George Woods of the IBRD and John 
Pincus in amounts ranging from $7 to 
$10 billion annually, with the trend 
continuing upward for some time to 
come. This compares with the current 
level of oficial aid of about $6 billion on 
a global basis. 

It has been pointed out that the ` 
appropriction of funds for aid to the 
less develo:ed countries is becoming 
politically more difficult to the rich 
countries at the very time that their 
capacity to.carry an increased aid burden 
is expand ng. 

The ccst of aid at the level recom- 
mended by the DAC (the aid-giving 
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countries’ “club”) itself is only one per 
cent of their annual gross national prod- 
uct, or one-tenth ofthe Biblical tithe. 
Why, then, is it becoming more 
difficult to obtain public support for 
assistance to our less affluent neighbours? 
Could it be the result of a growing public 
disenchantment with the rationale for 
foreign aid which has been given to the 
taxpayers of the world's affluent nations? 
It may be that in the post-World 
War II period in which our present aid 
policies took shape, ‚our perception of 
aid to the less developed countries was 
too much swayed by a conventional, 
short-term view of the national interest. 
We tended to think of our interest in 
the developing countries in terms óf 
such narrow considerations as access to 
their strategic goods, trade, good will, 


or favourable foreign policy orientation, 


and freedom from the fear that the 
Russians (or the Communist Chinese) 
might gain control over them. 


New Perspectives 


This kind of justification is relevant in 
some areas, but it does not add up to a 
convincing rationale for a global-devel- 
opment aid programme on the scale 
required to build the kind of world 
community we aspire to. 

For example, the assistance needed 
by India and Pakistan cannot be justified 
on this narrow basis. 

The problem must be looked at in a 
longer temporal perspective and in a new 
and less self-centred value framework. 
We, together with the other affluent 
countries and the developing nations 
themselves, have a stake in the building 
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of a better world. The building blocks 
of such a world are the nations of the 
world. 

If two-thirds of those nations are 
poor, undernourished, uneducated, and 
unhealthy, this cannot fail to worsen the 
world in which we and our children will 
live. 

The underlying theme of aid to the 
developing countries should be: that 
we, together with the other developed 
countries—including the U.S.S.R.—are 
helping the poor countries to grow in 
strength, to promote the long-run com- 
mon good—the general welfare—of all 
the countries and peoples of the world, 

Our efforts to assist the poor countries 
of the world, in other words, must be 
based on a new concept which regards 
the national interest as part of—and as 
embodied in—the general welfare of the 
larger international community. 

It is becoming clear that only such à 
concept of a common good involving 
all the peoples of the world can establish 
the relevance of the poor and rich 
countries to one another. 

While there appears to be a clear 
trend in the United States towards 
Congressional and public fatigue with 
the subject of foreign aid, there is, at the 
same time, growing evidence that many 
of the young men and women who will 
soon become a prominent element of 
the electorate already have a new set 
of international values—inspired and 
permeated by idealism and  inter- 
nationalism. 

Such attitudes hopefully presage a 
psychological breakthrough to a new 
ethical approach to international 
relations. 
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Mutual Responsibility 


I would agree with those who urge 
the advanced countries to dedicate 
themselves firmly to the task of devel- 
opment. But I would also point out that 
responsibility for development rests on 
both the rich and poor countries. 

This long-range task must be under- 
taken as a joint venture of both the 
advanced and the less developed coun- 
tries, working together within the concept 
of the common good, to build the kind 
of world community in which we would 
all like to live. 

This is not merely an extension of the 
principles of “self-help” on the part of 
the recipient countries as a quid pro quo 
for economic assistance. 

I am suggesting an organic, functional 
relationship between the developed and 
the developing nations within which 
both groups of countries would recog- 
nize and harmonize their separate and 
mutual interests and responsibilities in 
this effort. 
` If we may judge by the Asian example, 
such an undertaking can be built on the 
progress and experience of the regional 
and sub-regional associations of the 
less developed countries. 

When this stage of global cooperation 
is reached, it will require increased as- 
sistance over a long period of time by 
the industrialized countries. 

It will also require the developing 
countries to adopt stringent internal 
policies and submit them to continuing 
objective review. 

Of greatest importance, however, will 
be the fact that this great cooperative 
effort. will not be based upon the pre- 
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conceived notions of either the rich 
or the pcor countries regarding “pat 
solutions" of the world's development 
problems. I 

Rather _t will te based upon a joint 
search for the kncwledge and means to 
solve those problems. 

In working towards this goal we shall ` 
have to restrain our enthusiasm for some 
of our own ideas to avoid promoting 
“foreign iaitiatives" which are in fact 
originated in the United States. I 

This is ciificult because we must make 
it clear to the developing countries that _ 
we are interestec in and willing to 
support cooperative development pro- 
grammes, and, at the same time, we 
must convince the taxpayers at home 
that their money kas been well spent. 

Unfortunately, however, our enthu- 
siasm all too often leads us into the 
trap of seeing others not as they are, but 
as we wonld like them to be. Thus, in 


turn, we sometimes lead them into the . 


trap of dzvising proposals which they 
believe we would iike to receive. 

We are sometimes too quick to con- 
clude that the peoples of the developing 
countries must be told what they need, 
and to judge the s»eed of progress on a 
short-run rather than long-term basis. ` 


Multilateral Efforts 


Experience has shown that much can 
be accomplished through multilateral 
institutions in which both the advanced 
and the Isss developed countries par- 
ticipate as stockholders. To the extent 
that such institutions deal directly with 
the developing countries as lenders, the 
advantages are obwious. 
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But their contribution under other 
circumstances is also great. As manager 
of multilateral aid consortia or “‘con- 
sultative groups," the service of the 
IBRD has been invaluable in reviewing 
on a professional basis the recipients' 
plans and progress and determining 
their overall needs, even though the 
assistance is actually given by the 
member countries on a bilateral basis. 

The IMF's active cooperation with 
Indonesia's creditors and potential aid 
donors is fundamental to the success of 
this vast joint effort. 

The IMF staff, acting in a politically 
disinterested professional capacity, has 
analysed the Indonesian economic situa- 
tion and set out the tasks which Indonesia 
herself must undertake to bring about 
equilibrium—a task which would have 
been virtually impossible for the donor 
governments to accomplish. 

With the advent of the new regional 
banks we have built a solid structure of 
international development banking fa- 
cilities. The value of these institutions 
is directly related to their practice of 
the profession of development finance, as 
well-as to their character as interna- 
tional institutions. 

The important point, however, is not 
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whether the development effort shall be 
conducted through the facilities of inter- 
national financial institutions. 

The concept of development we are 
seeking is that of a vocation, a common 
dedication on the part of all concerned 
to the international general welfare with- 
in which assistance will be given and 
received on the basis of the merits of the 
case in development terms—and not as 
& measure of popularity or political 
esteem. 

The objective is an approach to the 
development problem which will result 
in real joint effort and responsibility, 
with neither the poor nor the rich 
countries in the driver's seat. ] believe 
we are witnessing the beginnings of such 
an approach in East and Southeast Asia. 


EUGENE R. BLACK is Special Adviser to 
President Johnson on Southeast Asia 
Economic and Social Development. He 
has been Chief of Mission on three 
Presidential Missions to Southeast Asia 
since April 1965. Earlier, from 1949 to 
his retirement in 1963, Mr. Black was 
President and Chairman of ‘the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 


THE INTELLECTUAL IN 
DEVELOPING NATIONS 








EDWARD SHILS 


By MEANS OF preaching, teaching, and 
writing, intellectuals infuse into sections 
of the population which are not intel- 
lectual, either by inner vocation or by 
social role, a perceptiveness and an 
imagery which they would otherwise lack. 
By the provision of such techniques as 
reading and writing and calculation, they 
enable the laity to enter into a wider 
universe. 

The creation of nations out of tribes 
or other localized groups in early modern 
times in Europe and in contemporary 
Asia and Africa is the work of intellec- 
tuals, just as the formation of the 
American nation out of diverse ethnic 
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groups is the achievement of teachers, 
clergymen, and journalists. 
Liberal and corstitutional politics in 


. great modern states and liberal and “pro- 


gressive” mationalst movements in sub- 
ject territories have to a large extent been 
“intellectuals’ poli ics." 

The first bearers of the idea of nation- 
ality, the first to assert the argument 
against foreign dominance, have been the 
intellectuals. The `eaders of the struggle 
for national autonomy have been mainly 
the educated classes. 


Moderniziag Tradxlonal Societies 
We are concerned here with the role of 


the intellectual in the new states of Asia 
and Africa and in -hose older states, such 


p 
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as Iran and Ethiopia and many in Latin 
America, which share similar problems 
of development. 

What is unique to the new states is the 
recent origin of their indigenous machin- 
ery of government. But they have in 
common with a number of older yet 
less developed nations two significant 
characteristics: 


First, in both cases, their social 
structure and culture are, on the 
whole, highly traditional. 

Secondly, significant sections of 
both elites are concerned to modernize 
their social structure, their culture, 
and their political life and outlook. 


It must be stressed that the elites of the 
new states are not equally and fully 
oriented towards modernity. In some of 
the states, certain of the constituent ele- 
ments of modernity are pursued with 
more vigour than others; in some of the 
states, the elites are more unqualifiedly 
and more zealously directed towards 
modernity than in others where the 
elite is less sympathetic with modern 
aspirations. 

Within almost every state, there are 
variations among the different sectors of 
the elites. The differences are often indi- 
cative of important cleavage within the 
elite. Nonetheless, it seems reasonable to 
assert that, in practically every new state, 
the drive towards modernity is a major 
factor in the country's public life. 


They Stand Apart 


In this drive, the role of the intellectuals 
becomes both more important and more 


difficult than it is in modern industrial 
societies. i 

The intellectuals in the new states have 
received their education in modern 
schools, in which they have been taught 
by Westerners or by the pupils of West- 
erners. Many of them have been educat- 
ed in the West, and these represent the 
standard by which tbe other educated 
persons measure themselves. 

In dress, in recreations, in tastes in 
food and drink, and, much more im- 
portantly, in their attitude towards what 


` is valuable in life, they diverge consid- 


erably from other members of their 
societies. 

Even though they wear their traditional 
garments on ceremonial and festive 
occasions, they often wear modern cloth- 
ing in the daily working life. They under- 
stand, play, and like modern games and ` 
spectacles. . 

They believe in the truth of science and 
in salvation through its application. They 
believe not in the wisdom of the elders 
but in the value of rational administra- 


, tion and written laws and orders. They 


believe in planning and in large-scale 
schemes. 

Their minds are often on what is 
happening abroad, on what foreigners, 
especially in London and Paris, Oxford 
and Cambridge, and to a lesser extent in 
a few American universities, are thinking 
and doing. The New Statesman, The 
Economist, and l'Express are important 
for most of them. 

And they are often more concerned 
that their representatives in the United 
Nations should make an impression on 
the world than they are about the people 


- in village and bush. 
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They think in terms of their nation 
more than they do in terms of lineage 
groups. This makes the distance between 
the educated and the uneducated even 
greater than in the V/estern countries. 

The problem is a vniversal one. In the 
Western countries, too, the cleavage be- 
tween a large section of the intellectual 
classes and the rest of the population is 
often more tense or more distant than is 
good for the intellectuals or for society as 
a whole. 

The differences bezween the West and 
the underdeveloped countries are matters 
of degree. The greater influence of intel- 
lectuals in the political life in the new 
states renders these differences—which 
help to form the “‘gap”—more significant 
there than in the modern societies. 


Unprecedented Responsibilities 


The university- and college-educated in 
the new states bear responsibilities which 
are almost unprecedented in world his- 
tory. Their fulfilment of these responsi- 
bilities is rendered difficult by the struc- 
ture of the societies in which they live, 
the general culturai traditions of the 
learned and the spiritually endowed in 
their own societies, and their own tra- 
ditions as modern intellectuals. 

The intellectuals in the new countries 
have received their education at a time 
and in countries with growing sensitivity 
to poverty, inequality, and injustice. 

Coming for the most part from coun- 
tries where the learned and the spiritual 
have had an aversian to the pursuit of 
wealth, the modern intellectuals of the 
new countries have bzen greatly attracted 
` by the socialistic solutions of social and 
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economic problems offered by the intel- 
lectuals of the metropolis (notably the 
United Kinzdom and France). 


They Want Quick Results... 


The intelEctuals of the new states have, 
in varying degrees, a deep concern with 
the poverty of their own countries and a 
lively awareness of the industrial wealth 
and high living standards of the advanced 
countries. 

They are, insofar as they are not ap- 
athetic or cynical, strenuously insist- 
ent on rapil economic progress so that 
their own peoples will be able to approxi- 
mate the Evel of the peoples of the 
advanced countries. 

They are inclined therefore to espouse 
large-scale actions designed for quick 
results. Given the availability of the 
Marxist dogma about economic progress 
under dicta:crial conditions, this imposes 
a heavy strain on the still feeble frame- 
work of democratic political institutions. 


... But No Politicians 


At the same time that the intellectuals 
are insistent on large-scale state action, 
they are rether anti-political. They are 
extremely critical of practically all poli- 
ticians and they are contemptuous of 
party leade-s. 

A large part of the intelligentsia incline 
towards opposition—as if by their very 
nature. They do not give a lead to an 
affirmatively critical public opinion. On 
the contrar”, their views constitute public 
opinion (given the narrow radius of the 
educated classes) and the public opinion 
which they represent is seldom construc- 
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tive. When it is, it is seldom heeded. 

This drives them further into opposi- 
tion rather than into a relationship of 
positive criticism and discriminating 
guidance. There is among them therefore 
a disproportionately high readiness to as- 
sociate themselves with alienated move- 
ments aspiring to extremist solutions of 
the problems of their societies. 


‘Alienation 


This disposition is supported by an- 

. other feature of the intellectual’s position, 
namely, his complex relations with the 
traditions of the people amidst whom he 
grew up. He is often impatient with old 
traditions and with those who espouse 
and live by them. i 

This impatience is accompanied by dis- 
regard and disrespect for the preferenc- 
es and views of the uneducated, and by 
the readiness tó order them about “for 
their own good.” It prompts a willingness 
to flatter traditional beliefs demagogical- 
ly, for political purposes, while, at the 
same time, really viewing them as’“pre- 
judices" and “‘superstitions.” 

Nonetheless, the modern intellectual 
in the new states often does yearn for a 
deeper contact with the indigenous cul- 

ture in which he was brought up and of 
which he is, not unfrequently, only frag- 
mentarily informed. 

These two dispositions produce a form 
of “populism” which, alleging to speak 
on behalf of' the "people," deals with 
political opponents as alien to the essence 
of the traditional culture, as enemies of 
“the people," and as hostile to the in- 
terests of the nation. It results, too, in 
the generation of a.“nativist” ideology, 


half-sincere and half-insincere, that prais- 
es the wisdom of the simple and the 
humble while being fundamentally dis- 
trustful of them. 

The traditions of oppositional politics, 
of an ambivalent relationship to his in- : 
digenous culture, and of preoccupation 
with “abroad,” all make for political 
alienation. 

In the actual situation, the fact that 
there are many intellectuals who find no 
opportunity to use their qualifications in 
ways which appear to them to be appro- 
priate has a similar consequence. 


Disillusion 


Those new states which inherited an 
elaborate network of institutions of 
higher study produce, in addition to 
talented, well-qualified persons who take . 
a responsible part in the public life of 
their countries, many who do not fit in, 
either because there is no demand for 
their services or because they are not 
regarded as sufficiently or appropriately 
qualified. 

The civility of their successful seniors 
and coevals finds little sympathy with 
them. They feel neglected and condemned 
by their society and especially by those 
who rule it. They believe politicians and 
businessmen are hostile to them, have no 
use for them. 

Insofar as they do not withdraw into an 
apolitical state of mind and inaction, they 
are ready to support those movements 
which promise to make a “clean sweep" 
of the ineffectual regimes which are 
charged with impeding progress. 

Political passivity is contrary to the 
tradition of preoccupation with politics 
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which the intellectuals inherit from the 
days of the struggle for independence. 
The conditions of the struggle and the 
particular role which the educated play 
in it, the leftist inclinations of many of 
the new states, and indigenous traditions 
which require that the learned should be 
the ultimate force in the polity, all give 
further impulse to this “politicization.” 
This hasdiverse ramifications. It results 
in the demand, among intellectuals as 
well as among politicians, that intellec- 
tuals must participate actively and im- 
mediately in party politics. If they do not, 
they are alleged to be shirking their 
responsibilities; those who do not some- 
times feel guilty because, whatever their 
role, they often share this conviction. 
The assertion of the obligation to be 
political tends, under the conditions of 
the early years of the new states, to breed 
distrust between those politicians who are 
actually ruling the country and the 
politicized intellectuals who do not share 
this responsibility. 
` The demand, so common among intel- 
lectuals, for heroic politics and the 
tarnish which the exercise of political 
authority almost always carries with it 
results in the development of a dis- 
illusioned anti-political attitude. 


The Populists Spurn the Sophisticates 


This development is accentuated by 
another change in the relationship be- 
tween intellectuals and politicians that 
comes with freedom. During the early 
years of the nationalist movement, before 
the acquisition of sovereignty, nationalist 
politics tended to be in the hands of quite 
sophisticated, well-educated men, mainly 


lawyers vith a marked intellectual coun- 
tenance, amd a few businessmen of sim- . 
ilar inclira-ions. 

The grea-est pros»erity of thenationalist 
movement occurred, however, only when 
it came into the hards of populist leaders, 
who, whatever their educational qualifi- 
cations, ptt themselves forward as rep- 
resentatives of ths traditional culture, 
or as rough sons of the people. These 
sought to distinguish themselves from 
their forzrınners, whom they derogated 
as “out of touch with the people.” Many 
of the younger in:ellectuals went along 
with this belittlem2nt of their elders. 

Then wich thecoming of independence, 
when the second generation of nationalist 
leaders Lad to take over the burdensome 
privilege o£ power, the intellectuals' loy- 
alty to their own traditions of admira- 
tion for the heroic -easserted itself against 
the dratness and philistinism of the rul- 
ing politiczans. 

The later responded with the same 
hostility towards tneir quondam allies as 
they had earlier shown towards their 
predecesscrs. The tension was renewed. 
In consequence, the intellectuals, while 
still feeEn:s that rightfully they should be 
among the rulers, also feel that they are 
spurned. and disesteemed in the new 
state, fcr the coming of which they had 
worked and dreamed. This has strength- 
ened tke "anti-political politics," the 
politics of withdrawal, which have been 
growing £mong tue intellectuals of the 
new states. 


Two Groups of Responsible Intellectuals 


This is not, however, a universal phe- 
nomenon. In every new state, there is a 
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group of civic-spirited, realistic, and re- 
sponsible intellectuals, devoted to the 
public good, critical and yet sympathetic, 
interested in the political growth of their 
society, and yet detached enough from 
immediate partisanship to constitute a 
corps of custodians of the public good in 
the present and the future. In each coun- 
try, they form only a small proportion of 
the intellectual class. . 
Alongside of these, there is a new 
sector of the intellectual class beginning 
to grow up. This is the technical and 
executive intelligentsia—chemists, engi- 
neers, accountants, statisticians--who do 
not share in the older political traditions 
of their country’s intellectuals, and who 
resemble the “new intellectual class" of 
the more advanced countries. They are 
generally more specialized and profes- 
sional, less widely interested in cultural 
and political matters than their imme- 
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diate predecessors. 

It is on the growth and influence of 
these latter two groups that the emer- 
gence of a stable and progressive civil 
Society depends. 

The first of these two groups is espe- 
cially important for the prosperity of a 
regime of civilian rule, representative 
government, and public liberties. 

The second is equally congenial to 
any sort of modernizing regime, regard- 
less of whether it is democratic and 
liberal or oligarchical. 





EDWARD SHILS is Professor of Sociology 
and Social Thought at the University of 
Chicago, but spends part of each academic 
year teaching at Cambridge University in 
England. This article is abridged from the 
author's “Political Development in the 
New States." 


THE LEGEND OF JACKSON POLLOCK 





JAMES R. MELLOW 


JACKSON POLLOCK was, 
considered the modern American master. 
His death in 1956, at the age of 44, put 
an end to a world-renowned and con- 
troversial career. ` 

Pollock was the cowboy out of the 
West who took the Eastern art establish- 
ment by storm. His celebrated “drip” 
method and the expansive scale of his 
canvases were seen as the hammering 
strokes of genius, forging a radical new 
style which influenced the subsequent 
work of both the American and European 
vanguards. 

Having dispensed with the customary 
means of painting, he danced out the 
rhythm of his feelings in splatters of 
paint, in whiplashes of colour strewn 
over canvases that were either stretched 
-out on the floor or tacked against the 
walls. 


The Legend Fades 


_It was felt his act had abolished the 
old, measured sensibilities of easel paint- 
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and is still, 


ing. But wäile Pollock was apotheosized 
as the man who had put American 
painting on the imternational map, he 
was also vilified a3 the artist who had 
flung a pot of paint in the public's face. 
The tragic circumstance of his death in 
an automcbile accident only served to 
embellish t3e legend of a moody, violent, 
sensitive man, givem to bouts of drunken- 
ness and barroom roughhousing. 

The fate of an innovator is a complex 
one. À decade later, the Pollock legend— 
once so vital to the cause of his painting 
—no longer provozes a sense of urgency 
and commitment. The legend has be- 
come ancient history. Abstract expres- 
sionism has relinquished centre-stage; 
other movements, and a host of younger 
American painters and sculptors have 
moved into the arena of international 
art that Pollock and his contemporaries 
opened up. 

With the diminution of the legend, the 
special American character that was 
supposed to be am essential ingredient 
in Pollock’s achievement also must be 
re-evaluated. : 

His Americanness was circumstantial 
rather than indigenous. It was less a 
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matter of having brought the breadth of 
the great American outdoors into paint- 
ing than of being characterized by the 
peculiar combination of European in- 
fluences prevailing in New York's 
vanguard art circles during the middle 
and early thirties. At that time Picasso, 
Miro, Kandinsky, and Matisse com- 
manded the attention of the New York 
art world—if not always the establish- 
. ment—and they strongly influenced Pol- 
lock’s oeuvre. 


The pisos of Europe 


. Writing of “The Late Thirties in New 
York," Clement Greenberg has observed 
that “by 1940, Eighth Street had caught 
up with Paris as Paris had not yet caught 
up with herself, and that a handful of 
then obscure New York painters pos- 
sessed the ripest painting culture of the 
day." It was this culture that served 
Pollock's painting and now casts his 
work into a paradoxical role. 

Except for the radical innovations of 
the later forties and early fifties, Pollock's 
art as a whole seems decidedly oriented 
towards European painting, while his 
drip paintings—which generated a school 
of imitators during his lifetime—begin 
to appear as something of a ‘ 
within the context of the conceptual and 
formalistic modes that have overtaken 
American painting. 

The 1967 retrospective exhibit of 
Pollock at the Museum of Modern Art 
fixed this double irony. The largest 
exhibition of Pollock's work ever assem- 
bled, it included 172 paintings, drawings, 
and prints. Beginning inauspiciously with 
the dark, muddled paintings done under 
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the influence of the regionalist painter 
Thomas Hart Benton, with whom 
Pollock studied at the Art Students 
League, the exhibition then shifted to a 
whole series of studies from the old 
masters—E] Greco, Rubens, Michel- 
angelo—in which Pollock. attempted to 
research the past according to modern 
doctrines. 

One especially noted the study after El 
Greco’s “Coronation of the Virgin" that 
applies the lessons of cubism to the 
baroque rhythms of the Spanish master. 
It was precisely upon this contradictory 
ambition that much of Pollock's work 
was intent. 

The influence of Benton was far less 
gratuitous than later commentators like 
to think. As a painter who preferred 
compositions full of roiling arabesques 
and mythic imagery transposed into 
rural American settings, Benton was 
ideally suited to Pollock's early romantic 


- tendencies. 


For force and avivandass though, 
Pollock's early works can only be 
compared with Cezanne’s disordered 
early canvases. But where Cezanne’s 
struggle to bring a violent imagination 
to task was finally resolved by the most 
rigid and painstaking structuralism, 
Pollock never quite devised a comparable 
architecture. 


Picasso’s Influence 


The influences of Miro and the Mexi- - 
can muralists, then active in New York, 
were assimilated into Pollock’s art as 
it reached a period of authority in the 
early forties. The really pivotal figure, 
however, was Picasso. 
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One gets the impression that Picas- 
so’s “Guernica” (painted in 1937, it was 
exhibited in this country in 1939 and has 
remained here since), as well as the works 
that preceded and followed it, provid- 
ed the indispensable text for Pollock’s 
distraught imagery and much-loosened 
cubist .syntax. 

. Certainly Pollock's drawings of the 
period are savage and exuberant varia- 
tions upon the screaming women, tor- 
tured horses, and sinister bulls that 
figure so prominently in Picasso's anthol- 
ogy of destruction, violence, and sex. 

By the time Pollock was taken up and 
exhibited by Peggy Guggenheim in the 
early forties, he had consolidated his 
style and extended it beyond literal 
imagery into a more imaginative and 
controlled blend of figure and abstrac- 
tion. What seems an obviously seminal 
painting today is the large “Mural” of 


1943, commissioned by Miss Guggen- : 


heim for her apartment and now in the 
collection of the University of lowa. 
With its vaguely figurative allusions it 


sums up the early Picassoid influences ' 
while its broad looping rhythms, all- . 


over design, and grandiose scale antici- 
pate the large-scale drip paintings on 
which Pollock's vanguard reputation is 
established. 


The Drip Technique 


'The tendency is to see Pollock's early 
works as a mere preliminary to his 
essential contribution to modern paint- 
. ing—the decorative splendour’ and 
audacity of the large drip painting like 
“One,” , “Lavender Mist,” “Autumn- 
: Rhythm." 


In thsss later paintings, Pollock 
abandoned the' traditional instrument, 
the brush, and poured the paint from 
cans or wcrked with sticks, flinging the 
paint across the surface of the canvas as 
he moved around its perimeter. 

It was daring this process that Pollock 
described himself as being most “in” the 
painting. Critics have seen this action as 
one of scpreme violence committed upon 
the body of traditional painting. But 
the fact is that the most savage of 
Pollock’s paintings are those in which 
the violeace is done to a figurative image. 
The large drip paintings have a decisive 
elegance vet, shorn of the legend, they 
hardly seem emblems of violence. 

The range of the drip technique was 
also limitei. In the years Pollock devoted 
to the szy:e, he seems to have explored 
all of itz possibilities: the mottled, 
softened textures of “One,” the hazy 
fineness af "Lavender Mist," the re- 
stricted So-malisms of “Blue Poles.” One 
thing more seems certain: the method 
demanded scale. The smaller, easel-sized 
paintings in the drip technique .seem 
crampec and fussy. 

And tie style worked most ul 
in the bleck and white, rather than in 
the coloured, versions. “Number Thirty- 
Two" (.950) with its tangled skeins of 
black paint spreading outward to form 
a netwcrE of ganglia provides a series 
of inciderts locked into a decisive for- 


. mal structure. 


Figurative Imagery 
But Podlock’s most celebrated paint- 


ings mtst be seen in the context of his 
struggle to produce a figürative imagery 


The Covered Wagon. 1934. Oil on gesso ground on composition board 
Collection of Lee Krasner Pollock. Courtesy: Marlborough-Gerson Gallery, New York 





Gothic. 1944 

Oil and enamel on canvas 

Collection of Lee Krasner Pollock 
Courtesy: Marlborough-Gerson Gallery 
New York 












Convergence. 1952 

Enamel on canvas 

Albright-Knox Art Gallery, Buffalo, New York 
Gift of Seymour H. Knox 





Male and Female. 1942 

Oil on canvas 

Collection of Mrs. H. Gates Lloyd, 
Haverford, Pennsylvania 
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Autumn Rhythm. 1950 
Oil and enamel on canvas 
The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York 

George A. Hearn Fund, 1957 


The Deep. 1953 

Oil and duco on canvas 
Collection of Lee Krasner Pollock 
Courtesy: Marlborough-Gerson 
Gallery, New York 





Oil on canvas 

Collection of Lee Krasner Pollock 
Courtesy: Marlborough-Gerson 
Gallery, New York 
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Guardians of the Secret. 1943. Oil on canvas 
San Francisco Museum of Art. Albert M. Bender Bequest Fund 


Ocean Greyness. 1953. Oil and enamel on canvas 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New York 
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Full Fathom Five. 194 
Oil on canvas 


With nails, 


cigarettes, matches, etc. 


tacks, buttons, keys, coins, 
Collection of Museum of Modern Art 
gy Guggenheim 


Gift of Pe 
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Pasiphae. 1943 

Oil on canvas 

Collection of Lee Krasner Pollock 

Courtesy: Marlborough-Gerson Gallery, New York 


Number 1. 1948 
Oil on canvas 
Collection of Museum of Modern Art, New York 
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that was somehow modern and yet freed 
from the strictures of cubist practice. ` 

That he returned to the figurative 

` problem after the drip technique—first 
in oversized black and white drawings, 
such as. “Number Twenty-Seven” and 
“Echo” (both 1951), and in the more 

‘painterly though less successful exercises 
of “Ocean Greyness” and “Sleeping 
Effort" (1953)—is significant. - 

‘It seems evident that the figure was 
the real source of power and romantic 
violence in Pollock's painting. It is here, 
I think, that surrealism was crucial to 
his efforts to resolve the problem. For 
surrealism held out two options to 
modern painting. 

The first was the idea of automatism— 
the painter could deal straight from the 
unconscious and whatever issued from 
that source was, by definition, right. 

The other option, a less publicized 
featuré of the movement but one that 
^was implicit in its programme, was that 
. it sustained the figurative as the only 
viable means for dealing with erotic 
content during a period of increasing 
abstraction. 


That Pollock's figurative paintings 
bave a considerable erotic ambience is 
no less surprising than the fact that it 
can be found so readily in much. of 
Picasso’s works. It is precisely for this 
reason that Pollock was drawn more to 
the surrealistic phases of Picasso's art 
than to his earlier structural exercises. 

The real struggle in Pollock's art was 
the attempt to make over .this violent, 
and largely borrowed, imagery into a 
modern style that was both American 


. and the equivalent of its European 


Sources. 
The drip paintings did not succeed on 
this score, since they had to discard the 
nagging figurative problems to which 
Pollock returned again and again. 
They did, however, accomplish some- 
thing else: pure abstraction on an 
expansive, decorative scale. But they 
represent, I think, an accommodation 
for a painter who never quite satisfied 
his figurative ambitions. 





JAMES R. MELLOW, a former editor of 
"Arts Magazine," is currently art critic 
for “The New Leader." 
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REMOTE SENSING OF NATURAL 
RESOURCES | 





ROBERT N. COLWELL 


AS PRESSURES on natural resources in- 
crease, because of growing populations 
and rising standards of living, it becomes 
steadily more important to manage the 
available resources effectively. The task 
requires that accurate inventories of 
resources be periodically taken. 

Until as recently as a generation ago 
such inventories were made almost 
entirely on the ground. Geologists 
travelled widely inexploring for minerals. 
Foresters and agronomists examined trees 
and crops at close hand in order to assess 
their condition. Surveyors walked the 

countryside in the course of preparing 
the necessary maps. 


Remote Sensing 


The advent of aerial photography 
represented a big step forward. Within 
the past few years the making of aerial 
photographs has been augmented by a 
new technique, in which sensing is done 
simultaneously in several bands of the 
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electromagnetic spectrum. The name of- 
ten given tbe technique is remote sensing. 

In its fullest form the technique ranges 
through tte spectrum from the very 
short wave engths at which gamma rays 
are emitted to. the comparatively long 
waveleng-hs at which radar operates. In 
this way on? can secure far more informa- 
tion abott an area than can be obtained 
with conveational photography which is 
limited tc the visible-light portion of the 
spectrum 

Remotz2 sensing can be done from 
aircraft or spacecraft, including un- 
manned satellites. It employscamerasand 
a number of other sensing devices. To 
some exfert the data obtained by the 
sensing devices can be processed and 
interpreted automa:ically, so that a large 
volume of -nformation can be dealt with 
rapidly. i 


Useful in Many Disciplines 


The in’ormation thus obtained is use- 
ful to investigators in many disciplines. 
Geologis:s use remote sensing to find 
deposits of minerals and petroleum, to 
improve their urderstanding of the 
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distribution and origin of major geo- 
logical features, and to study the ex- 
changes of energy associated with such 
crustal disturbances as earthquakes and 
volcanic eruptions. 

Soil scientists can take inventory of 
the important physical and chemical 
characteristics of soils by relating these 
characteristics to the geological features 
and the types of vegetation found on 
images obtained by remote sensing. 

Foresters and agriculturists can deter- 
mine what kinds of trees and plants are 
growing in an area, can assess the health 
of the forest or crop, and can estimate 
harvests. ; 

Similar information can be obtained 
by workers interested in populations of 
livestock, wildlife, and fish. 

By means of remote sensing hydrolo- 
gists can locate useful aquifers and can 
estimate the volume of surface and sub- 
surface flow in watersheds. 

Oceanographers can map the move- 
ments of ocean currents, marine organ- 
isms, and water pollutants. They can 
study in detail the daily and seasonal 
changes in tides, shorelines, and the 
state of the sea. 

Geographers can analyse land-use pat- 
terns.over broad areas and can study 
the interplay of climate, topography, 
plant life, animal life, and human activ- 
ity in a particular area. 

Engineers planning large construction 
projects, such as highways, airports, and 
dams, can obtain data on landforms, 
rock materials, soils, types of vegetation, 
and conditions of drainage. 

It goes almost without saying that re- 
mote sensing in various parts of the 
spectrum is invaluable to mapmakers in 
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their efforts to identify ground features ` 
and to position them accurately. 


Better Equipment 


The earliest aerial photographs, made 
somewhat more than a century ago, 
suffered from the deficiencies of the 
cameras and emulsions and from the 
necessity of using such unsteady vehicles 
as balloons and kites for platforms. 

Today, the array of equipment avail- 
able for remote sensing can be matched 
to almost any requirement. Whatever 
the platform—helicopter, airplane, or 
satellite—the camera can be mounted so 
that it is stabilized against roll, pitch, 
and yaw, and insulated against vibration. 

The aberrations of the lenses in 
cameras have been greatly reduced so 
that sharp images can usually be obtain- 
ed. Roll film of high dimensional stability 
has almost entirely replaced emulsion- 
coated glass plates. 

Several kinds of colour film are 
available to augment or replace black- 
and-white film in both the visible and 
the infrared portion of the spectrum. 

Among the many types of equipment 
developed for remote sensing, six show 
the most value or promise for the in- 
ventory of natural resources. They are: 
(1) the conventional aerial camera, (2) the 
panoramic camera, (3) the multiband 
camera, (4) the optical-mechanical scan- 
ner, (5) side-looking airborne radar, and 
(6) the gamma-ray spectrometer, 


Aerial Camera 


A conventional aerial camera has 
four basic components: (1) a magazine, 
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(2) a drive mechanism, (3) a cone, and 
(4) a lens. The magazine is the light- 
-tight box that holds the film. Usually it 
can be detached from the rest of the 
camera, 

The film is ordinarily in the form of 
a continuous roll 9% inches wide and 
200 feet long. Such a roll will accommo- 
date about 250 exposures, each nine 
inches square. 

The drive mechanism is a series of 
cams, gears, and shafts designed to move 
the film from the supply spool to the take- 
up spool. As the film moves, rollers 
guide it over the front surface of a locat- 
ing plate. 

One of the rollers is designed to meter 
the amount of film passing from the 
supply spool to the take-up spool 
between exposures, thereby providing 
a correct and uniform spacing of ex- 
posures on the roll of film. 

During an exposure, suction is ¿atd 
behind the locating plate by means of 
a venturi tube or a special vacuum- 
cylinder-and-piston apparatus built in- 
to the magazine. The suction, transmitted 
to the film through small perforations 
and grooves in the locating plate, holds 
the film in a flat plane against the locat- 
ing plate at the instant of exposure. In 

. this way distortions that would be 
caused by wrinkles in the film at the 
moment of exposure are minimized. 

The cone is a light-tight unit that 
holds the lens in the correct relation to 
the film. The length of the cone is 
governed by the focal length of the 
lens, which is .essentially the distance 
from the centre of the lens to the film. 

It is not unusual for a magazine to 
have interchangeable cones to accom- 


modate lenses of differing focal lengths. 
Most of the aerial pLotography done for 
the inventorz of natural resources uses 
focal lengths of 6, 81. or 12 inches. 

The lens is a compound one that is 
carefully des gned to cast an undistorted 
image on the large area of the film. 
Aerial came-as usually have fixed-focus 
lenses with the focus at infinity; the 
camera is used so fzr above the ground 
that such a focus vill provide a sharp 
image of all objects on the ground. 

In most aerial cameras the shutter is 
between the front aad the rear elements 
of the lens. The drive mechanism of the 
camera reco-ks the shutter automatically 
after an exposure. 


Panoramic Camera 


The panaramic cemera makes it pos- 
sible to photograph a large area in a 
single exposure at very high resolution, 
meaning with a higt degree of sharpness’ 
of image in every pa-t of the photograph. 

The camera meets a need but creates 
some special problems. In order to get 
a sharp image when photographing ` 
large areas, one peradoxically needs a 
narrow angular field so as to minimize 
aberrations of the .ens. Such a field is 
provided in the paroramic camera by a 
narrow slit in an opaque partition near 
the focal plane of -zhe camera. The slit. 
is parallel t the czmera platform's line 
of flight. 

With such a slit, nowever, one will be 
able to pho-ograph only a narrow swath 
of terrain unless the optical train of the 
camera is equipped to pan, or move 
from side to side, as the aircraft advances. 
The optical train of the panoramic 
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camera, is designed to make such 
movements. 

On the other hand, for the panoramic 
camera to maintain a uniformly clear 
focus as the optical train moves, the 
frame of film being exposed must be 
held in the form of an arc instead of 
being kept flat as in a conventional 
camera. With.the film in an arc the 
photographic scale becomes progressively 
smaller as the distance of objects on the 
ground increases to the left and right 
of the flight path. In some applications 
the scale problems outweigh the advan- 
tage of a panoramic field of view, so that 
it is preferable to use a conventional 
camera. 


The Multiband Camera 


The multiband camera makes photo- 


graphs simultaneously in several bands 


of the spectrum. In essence, it provides 
a variety of lens, filter, and film combi- 


- nations, each designed to obtain maxi- 


mum information from a particular band. 
A typical camera might have nine such 
combinations. Together the lenses give 


the camera a capacity to sense in the 


range of wavelengths from .4 to .9 


micron, which is to say throughout the 
visible spectrum and into the very near 
infrared. All nine shutters click simul- 
taneously, thus yielding nine photo- 
graphs, each with tonal values that are 
distinctive for its portion of the spectrum. 

Study of distinctive tonal values in 


nine photographs of an area enables 


the interpreter to determine a. “tone 
signature" for each type of object. As 
a result, he obtains much more informa- 
tion about the area's natural resources 


than he could obtain Fom any one of 
the photographs. 


- 


Optical-Mechanical Scanner . 


The optical-mechanical scanner meets 
the need for a device that will sense 
farther in tbe infrared—in what is 
commonly called the thermal infrared 
region. Ordinary photographic film is 
not sensitive to wavelengths in the 
thermal infrared region. 

It would be possible to coat a film 
with a material sensitive to such wave- 
lengths, but then the problem would. 
arise of protecting the film from tbe 
thermal energy being emitted by the 
camera. Just as the conventional camera 
must be a light-tight box to keep light- 
sensitive film from fogging, so a thermal 
infrared camera would have to have a 
heat-tight box to keep heat-sensitive 
film from fogging. 

In.fact the box would have to be 
continuously cooled almost to absolute 
zero, which is a practical impossibility 
for a large airborne sensing device. 

Thus a “camera” that translates 
thermal energy directly on to film is out 
of the question. It is possible, however, 
to obtain photographic images of thermal 
energy indirectly, and that is what the 
optical-mechanical scanner does. 

The device uses a detector that 
consists of a coating of some infrared- 
sensitive material, such as copper-doped 
or gold-doped germanium, on the end 
of an electrical conductor. Tbe material 
occupies an area no bigger than a 
pinhead. 

It is entirely feasible, even in an air- 
borne system, to cool this small detector 
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with liquid nitrogen for sensing at wave- 
lengths of from three to six microns and 
with liquid helium for longer wavelengths. 

A rotating mirror directs to the 
detector energy emanating from the 
terrain. At any instant the mirror views 
only a small segment of terrain. Infrared 
photons striking the detector generate 
an electrical signal that varies in inten- 
sity according to the amount of 
thermal energy coming from the part of 
the terrain then being viewed by the 
mirror. 

The signal, by being converted into a 
beam of electrons, can generate visible 
light, such as the moving luminous spot 
on the face of a cathode-ray tube. The 
spot grows brighter or dimmer in direct 
proportion to the strength of the electron 
beam. An image of the light is recorded 
on photographic film, and the analyst 
obtains what is in effect a thermal map 
of the ground. 

The scanner is not limited to sensing 
in the thermal infrared region of the 

` spectrum. It can provide multiband 
imagery in any band from the near 
ultraviolet through the visible and photo- 
graphic infrared regions and into the 
thermal infrared. 

Moreover, in “photographs” made 
by the instrument the general shape of 
ground features is essentially the same 
in every band, so that the images can 
be superposed or otherwise compared 
readily. 


` 


Side-looking Radar 


Side-looking airborne radar, com- 
monly called sLAR, brings to remote 
sensing such valuable attributes as all- 
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weather and around-the-clock useful- 
ness and the ability to penetrate a cover 
of vegetation. 

Because rader operates at much longer 
wavelengths than the other equipment I 
have described, however; it does present 
difficulties in obtaiming high resolution. 
Recent developments such as SLAR 
equipped with a syathetic aperture sys- 
tem have.brought about large improve- 
ments in -he quality of radar imagery. 

In the sLAR system a transmitting 
antenna in the airplane sends a short 
pulse of microwave energy out one side 
of the plane. Tke energy strikes a 
roughly circular acea on the ground, 
and a receiving entenna collects the 
energy reflected back to the plane. 

The g-eater the distance from the 
aircraft to any portion of the target, the 
greater the time delay in the return of 
the reflected singal. By accurately 
measuring the time delay, SLAR 
differentiates the echoes that return to 
it from various small concentric rings. 
Each ring represents the locus of all 
points within the large circle that are. 
roughly =quidistan! from the plane. 

Within eny ring there is a spot just 
opposite the aircraft that moves along 
at the same speec as the aircraft. At 
any given time the distance from the 
aircraft to all other points on the ring 
is either ircreasing or decreasing. 

Here the Dopp:er effect comes into 
play: the frequercy of the reflected 
signal charges according to whether the 
plane is approachng a given point or 
receding from it. 

As a result, the microwave energy 
reflected back to tae aircraft from such 
points difiers in frequency from the 
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energy transmitted to them. The radar 
receiver is designed' to accept energy of 
approximately the same frequency as 
the initial pulse and to reject significantly 
different frequencies. 

Because of the two discriminating ef- 
fects—one depending on time delay 
and the other on the Doppler effect — 
the radar receiver accepts at any given 
instant only the energy that meets two 
conditions: that it be from the narrow 
ring within which the time delay is such 
that the energy is at that instant striking 
the receiving antenna, and that it be in 
the particular part of the ring that is 
directly opposite the aircraft—the part 
having almost no relative velocity with 
respect to the aircraft and thus exhibiting 
no Doppler effect. 

Together the two discriminating fea- 
tures provide tbe synthetic aperture. 
The technique greatly improves the 
spatial resolution of the system. 
` Radar images are transformed into 
photographic images in the same way 
that photographic images are produced 
by the optical-mechanical scanner. The 
microwave energy is converted into an 
electron beam that operates a cathode- 
ray tube, and the light is recorded on 
film. The density on each portion of 
exposed film is in proportion to the 
brightness of the radar signal coming 
from the corresponding spot on the 
terrain. 


Gamma-Ray Spectrometer 


The gamma-ray spectrometer functions 
at very short wavelengths—a millionth 
of a micron or less, compared with 
the billion microns or more at which 
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radar and other microwave sensors 
operate. - 

The spectrometer is excellent for lo- 
cating radioactive substances, even 
when it is operated at altitudes of sev- 
eral thousand feet above the ground. It 
is therefore useful in prospecting for 
minerals. i B 

Moreover, a gamma-ray spectrometer 
can be designed to operate in as many 
as 400 different channels, or wavelength 
bands, so that the instrument has con- 
siderable ability to differentiate each of 
several radioactive minerals. 

Remote sensing of natural resources 
rests on the fact that every feature of the 
terrain emits or reflects electromagnet- 
ic energy at 'specific and distinctive 
wavelengths. 


Test Sites 


The analyst cannot hope to accom- 
plish much in the way of interpreting the 
data, however, until he takes the time 
to determine what spectral response 
pattern—what multiband tone signature 
—to expect from a given feature. 

The best means of accomplishing this 
is to set up a test site in which each type 
of feature that is to be identified by 
remote sensing is exhibited. By studying 
multiband images obtained from the test 
site the analyst will equip himself to 
recognize, by their unique spectral re- 
sponse patterns, the features that are 
of interest to him in a sensing mission. 


Ideally at least one such test site should 


be included in each sensing flight for 
calibration purposes. ' 

Eventually, it may become possible to 
identify every feature in a given area. 
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The technique of sensing in a variety of 
wavelengths promises to speed progress 
towards that objective. As the number 
of spectral bands used in remote sensing 
‘is increased, the identifying response pat- 
tern for each natural resource becomes 
more complete and more reliable. 


` Analysis of Spectral Bands 


At the same time, the increase in 
spectral bands sensed means that the 
task of analysing data grows larger. It 
can become unmanageable unless the 
` analyst has equipment that helps him to 
correlate the multiband images. 

The problem is that he confronts 
several black-and-white images, each 
with distinctive tone values for particular 
features. He can find himself in con- 
fusion if he interprets one image, goes 
on to another, refers back to the first, 
and so on for a number of images. 

1. One way to deal with the problem 
is to reconstitute the various multi- 
spectral black-and-white images into a 
single, composite colour image. The 
usual technique is to project each black- 
and-white image through a coloured 
filter. A battery of projectors is used so 
that all the images can be superposed 
simultaneously on the screen. 

In such a composite image the tone 
or brightness of a ground feature as 
recorded in any given spectral band is 
used to govern the intensity of one of 
the colours used in the composite. By 


varying the selection of coloured filters. 


the analyst can change the contrast of 
the composite. Often by this means he 
finds that one combination of filters 
provides the best interpretability of one 
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kind of feature, whereas other filters 
provide better interpretability of other 
features. 

2. A sezand way of correlating multi- 
band imeges is tc use a battery of 
photoeleccrio sensors to scan all the 
black-and-white images simultaneously. 
The sensors record degrees of brightness. 
For each spot scarned, the sensors au- 
tomatically determine a tone signature, 
which in ihsory will be identifiable with 
some signeture established from the 
test site. B= this means the analyst can 
identify what featurzs the remote-sensing 
equipment detected on the ground. 

In its wtimate form the technique 
will resul: -n a tape printout indicating 
the objects and coaditions encountered 
at every spot in the multiband imagery. 
The mettod has not been developed to 
that stage, but even at its present stage 
of development it is able to provide 
enough automatic analysis of images 
to reduce considerably the amount of 
work done by the analyst. 

3. In a taird technique the multiband 
sensing system reco-ds on magnetic tape, 
rather thar. on pkotographic film, the 
signal str2rgth from each object in each 
spectral baad. The-eafter the procedure 
is essentially the same as it is in the 
photoelectric scanming technique. 

The thirc methoc provides a complete 
inventory only moments after the remote 
sensors have been flown over the areas 
of interest. It alsc makes possible an 
analysis cf -he signzl strengths emanating 
directly from the sensed objects, whereas 
in the second metkod the analysis is of 
signals that may have been degraded in 
the process of forming multiband images 
of the ob ects. 
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Some Applications 


. Against the background of sensing 
equipment and analytical techniques that 
I have described, it is possible to consider 
in more detail some of the ways in which 
remote sensing can contribute to the 


. presumably by deposited soil, as to be 


management of natural resources. Several - 


of the possibilities are illustrated by a 
photograph made from the spacecraft 
Gemini V and showing a large area of 
central Australia. 
From even a crude interpretation of 
this photograph a mineralogical prospec- 
tor would be able to deduce that some of 
the best prospects for metallic minerals 
are to be found along the discernible fault 
lines in the MacDonnell Range. 
The petroleum geologist would be in- 
terested in the folded anticline of the 
Waterhouse Range. It is equally signifi- 
cant that the searchers for both metals 
and petroleum often can eliminate nearly 
` 90 per cent of the vast area shown in a 

small-scale photograph as being un- 
- worthy of detailed mineralogical or petro- 
leum surveys. Important deposits of ei- 
ther kind are rarely found in areas that 
photographically show little geologic 
evidence of their presence. 

The Gemini photograph is also helpful 
in assessing the soil resources of the area. 
For example, it can be assumed that most 
of the central region bas deep alluvial 
soils because there are nearby mountain 
ranges from which alluvial deposits are 
likely to have come; because the pattern 
of streams indicates that considerable 
outwashing activity has taken place even 
though the area now seems arid; and 
because in the outwash plains geologic 
features have become so deeply buried, 


indiscernible. 

In the top left portion of the photo- 
graph the presence of sandy soil is 
suggested by the dunelike patterns, which 
continue appreciably beyond the edge of 
the photograph. A dry lake bed is likely 
to contain heavy clay soils. 

The photograph is of further usefulness 


in determining the vegetational resources 
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of the area. Even though the photo- 
graphic scale is small, several vegetational 
boundaries can be seen. 

One of considerable significance shows 
two types of grass: Mitchell grass on the 
left and spinifex on the right. Areas of 
Mitchell grass are far better than oth- 
er grassland for maintaining livestock. 
Moreover, they normally are indicative . 


of the most fertile soils in an area, a 


point of great importance if the objec- 
tive is to find new land to put to the 
plough. i i 

Recently I accompanied Ray Perry of 
the Commonwealth Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research Organization in a check of 
the ground shown in the Gemini photo- 
graph. The check showed that the inter- 
pretations previously made from the . 
Gemini photograph were correct in all 
respects. 

I have dwelt at length on this single 
Gemini photograph in order to suggest 
the capabilities of spacecraft photography 
in the remote sensing of natural resourc- 
es. Since the whole of an area as big as 
Australia can be depicted in a short time 
with a few photographs from a space- 
craft, the possibilities of the technique are 
enormous, particularly for the vast areas 
of the world that are yet to be developed. 
Australia is a case in point. 
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According to Australian scientists, vir- 
tually all the significant geologic, soil, 
and vegetational features found in ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of the continent's 
arid regions are represented in the Gemini 
photograph that I hav2 described. 

It seems evident that one of the best 
ways to produce suitable reconnaissance 
maps for the remainder of underdevelop- 
ed Australia and for other underdevelop- 
ed areas of the worli would be by the 
- use of space photography, supplemented 
as necessary with large-scale aerial pho- 
tographs and with field checks. 


Additional Applications 


The catalogue of uses for remote 
sensing is extensive. 

In forestry, for example, it is possible 
in small-scale photographs, such as those 
from spacecraft, to dzlineate the timber- 
land, brushland, and grassland in a wild 
area. With proper film and filter it is 
possible to differentiate the three major 
types of timber—hardwood, softwood, 
and mixed wood. | 
` In larger-scale photographs one can 
determine the size of trees, the density 
of growth, and the volume of timber. 
Foresters also use aerial photographs to 
detect trees that are diseased or infested 
with insects. Aerial photographs can be 
used to help in the planning of forest 
roads and of means for fighting forest 
fires. 

Themanagement of rangelands is assist- 

. ed by remote sensing. From photographs 
one can learn the species of vegetation in 
an area, together with their volumes and 
their forage value. Photographsalsoreveal 
other data pertinent to range manage- 


ment, suca as watering places, salt 
ground, p.amts that are poisonous to 
livestock, Fighly erocible sites, and areas 
that need reseeding. 

Wildlife managers can use aerial photo- 
graphs for censuses of various kinds of 
animals and fish. The information is 
important in determining the impact of 
hunting, fishing, anc the works of man 
on fish and wildlife populations. 


Uses in Agrizulture 


Administrators of agricultural pro- 
grammes need information on the type 
of crop growing in each field of a large 
area, the vizour of each crop, and the 
probable yieid. Whe-e crops lack vigour, 
the agriculturist wants to know what is 
wrong. 

All such information can often be 
obtained -h-ough the interpretation of 
aerial photographs if the photographs 
have been made undər appropriate condi- 


'tions, incuding the scale, the type of 


filter and film, and the seasonal state of 
developmen: of the crops. 

Work zlrzady done along these lines 
has indicated that the classification of 
crops and land use in six categories will 
suffice for t3e prelirainary assessment of 
almost ary agricultural area. The cate- 
gories are crchard crops, vine and bush 
crops, row crops, ccntinuous cover (such 
as alfalfa and cerzal crops), irrigated 
pasture crops, and fallow ground. Each 
of these categories can be recognized by 
an experienced inierpreter of photo- 
graphs; usually he can also make further 
identifications of specific crop types with- 
in each o7 the six categories. 

Let us consider the matter of crop 
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vigour a little further. The first photo- 
graphic evidence of loss of vigour due to 
black stem rust in wheat and oats or to 
blight on potatoes is to be found in the 
near infrared part òf the spectrum, where 
reflectance rather than emission phenom- 
ena are of primary importance. 

On positive prints made from infrared 
photography the unhealthy plants register 
in abnormally dark tones. The technique 
is successful even in photographs made 
from spacecraft. Moreover, haze does not 
interfere appreciably with the technique 
because haze is easily penetrated by the 
long wavelengths used in making infrared 
photographs. 


Water Resources 


Water resources are susceptible to a 
degree of management through remote 
sensing. Aerial photography can show the 
area and depth of snowpacks on im- 


‘portant watersheds at various times of 
. the year. By following seasonal changes 


in the snowpack hydrologists can more 
intelligently regulate the impounding and 
release of water in reservoirs. Watershed 
managers also need to keep track of vege- 
tation in order to estimate the loss of 
water to plants. 

Vast ocean areas, about which a great 
deal remains to be learned, can be survey- 
ed by remote sensing, particularly from 
spacecraft. Typically a camera in a satel- 
lite orbiting the earth can photograph a 
strip 3,000 miles long in ten minutes, so 
that it is easily possible to keep track of 
changes over huge reaches. of ocean. 
Among the phenomena that can be fol- 
lowed are the flow of currents, the course 
of tidal waves, and the movements of 
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marine animals, kelp beds, and icebergs. 
Many Other Uses 


Many other applications of remote 
sensing come to mind; I can only touch 
on them. 

Numerous archaeological sites have 
been discovered through conventional 
aerial photographs; it is probable that 
spacecraft photographs will reveal still 
more sites. 

Tax authorities can use aerial photo- 
graphs to update maps showing land use 
and to spot efforts to change a land use 
without detection, such as by turning 
timberland into farmland while leaving 
astrip of forest along the road that a 
ground-based tax assessor might be ex- 
pected to travel. 

Violations of law often show up in 
photographs; examples are illegal mining 
or logging in remote areas, pollution of 
waters by illegal dumping of chemicals, ` 
release through industrial smokestacks 
of materials that contribute to smog, 
and fishing in waters where fishing is 
prohibited. 

The analysis of such disasters as floods, 
fires, and hurricanes can be assisted by 
the study of remote-sensing data, and the 
information so obtained can be used in 
making emergency decisions and in com- 
bating future catastrophes of a similar 
nature. 


Further Development 


Techniques of remote sensing are in a 
fairly early stage of development. Many 
of the applications I have suggested are 
therefore yet to be realized in practice. 
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Their success, and the achievement of still 
other applications, will depend heavily 
on further research into the kinds of data 
that can be obtained from remote sens- 
ing—in learning, for example, where in 
the spectrum a-certain plant disease will 
appear most distinctly. 

My colleagues and I have found it 
` helpfulto set up arrays of various natural 
resources and photograph them from high 
but stationary places, such as water 
towers and the tops of cliffs. The work 
helps to determine, economically and 
under controllable conditions, the bands 
of the spectrum that might best be used 
in remote sensing directed at finding the 
same resources. 


Automation | 


I can foresee the possibility that the 
techniques for remote sensing will evolve 
into a highly automatic operation, in 
which an unmanned satellite orbiting the 
earth will carry multiband sensing equip- 
ment together with a computer. Thus 
equipped, the satellite could, for any 
particular area, take inventory of the 
resources and produce a printout that 
would amount to a resource map of the 
area, 

The computer could then use the in- 
ventory data in conjuction with prepro- 
grammed -factors (such as what ratio of 
costs to benefits would be likely to result 
from various resource management prac- 
tices) and could reach a decision for the 


sensors mizkt spot a fire in a large forest. 
Its computer might then derive informa- 
tion on the location and extent of the fire 
and could assess suca factors as the type 
and value of the timter, the direction and 
speed of ih» wind, and the means of 
access to the fire. On the basis of the 
assessmen-, the computer would send to 
the ground a recomsnendation for com- 
bating the fire. 

Capabilities of this kind need not be 
limited tc 2mergencies. Many routine 
housekeerirg chores now done manually 
by the resource manager could be made 
automatic by electronic command signals. 

Examples might include turning on 
an irrigation valve when remote sensing 
shows tha: a field is becoming too dry and 
truning off :he valv> when, a few orbits 
later, the za-ellite aszertains that the field 
has been swiciently watered. A 

A satellite of such capabilities may 
seem now to be a ra-her distant prospect. 


After a few more years of developing 


the techniques for remote sensing, the 
prospect mzy well have become a reality. 


ROBERT H. COLWELL is Professor of 
Forestry ct the University of California at 
Berkeley, chief of the Forestry Remote 
Sensing Lasoratory (jointly supported by 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture‘, and chairman of the National 
Research Council's Committee on Crop 
Geography and Vegztation Analysis. Dur- 


` ing World War II aud the Korean War he 


optimum management of the resources in : 


the area. The decision would be teleme- 
tered to the ground for whatever action 
seemed necessary. 


served as a photo-irterpreter with various 
branches »f the armed forces. He has also 
been act:ve in the photo-interpretation 


. aspects of "he SAMOS and VELA UNIFORM 


As a simple example, the satellite’s _ 
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THE EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS: 
AN AMERICAN ODYSSEY 








RAJ K. KOHLI 


EXACTLY SEVEN YEARS after his return 
from the woods where he had gone in 
quest of a new life, Thoreau recorded, in 
1854, this quest and the morning. mood it 
engendered, in his Walden. 

The same year a young man from 
Quincy, called Henry Adams, entered 
Harvard College and started maintaining 
a private record of his thoughts and ex- 
perience. Even though he made, by 
common standards, a success of his four 
years at Harvard, he felt deep in his mind 
that “as yet he knew nothing." 


The Wanderer 


Like Odysseus, therefore, Adams be- 
came an eternal wanderer in pursuit of 


knowledge, wisdom, and  meaning— 
voyaging on many more seas and travel- 
ling many more continents than the 
prince of Ithaca. 


The vast steppes and the snow- 
bound plains of Russia. 

The Scandinavian lands of the mid- 
night sun and the long nights. 

The shores of the Nile with the 
relics of an ancient civilization dotting 
its banks. 

The Near East, which cradled so 
many civilizations and faiths. 

The tropical islands of Bali and | 
Java, of Hawaii, Samoa, Tahiti, and 
Fiji, with their exotic and primitive 
cultures. 
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The Buddhist lands of Japan and 
Ceylon where the statues of the 
contemplating Buddha gazed with 
compassion on suffering humanity. 

The Great Plains of the American 
West. 

The temperate islands of Cuba and 
Sicily. 

The warmer zones of Mexico where 
he had ridden long miles on mule-back. 

Germany, France, England, and 
Italy. 

All these he knew, and many more. 


His great-grandfather, John Adams, 
had been one of the makers of the 
American Republic, one of the four 
drafters of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, first minister of the successful 
rebels to their quondam king, first Vice 
President and second President of the 
United States. 

Grandfather John Quincy Adams had 
been Minister to Prussia, to Holland, and 
to Russia; Senator from Massachusetts; 
Secretary of State; and sixth President of 
the United States. Maternal grandfather 
Peter Chardon Brooks had been the most 
eminent and richest of Boston merchants. 


Friend of Great Men and 
Cultivated Women 


Carrying his family past and tradition 
in his bones, Henry Adams himself had 
dined and wined in the White House with 
Presidents from Hayes(1878) to Theodore 
Roosevelt (1902); had rubbed shoulders 
with British and Continental diplomats 
like Gladstone, Palmerston, Parnell, Rus- 
sell, and Bismarck. 

He had met the revolutionary Garibaldi 
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at Palermo; discussed literature with 
James Russell Lcwell, Henry James, 
Swinburre. Carlye, Thackeray, and 
Francis T. Palgrave; free will with 
William James; history with George 
Bancroft and Frarcis Parkman; science 
with Sir Caarles Lyell; and art with La 
Farge and Saint-Gaudens. 

He hac teen to expositions and operas, 
to concects, and tc festivals. He had ex- . 
plored mediaeval cathedrals and studied 
the latesi `n physics, geology and phi- 
losophy; had taugkt and written history; 
made a reputation as a novelist; and been 
as intensely interested in theology as in 
scientific method. 

Gifted with a singular capacity for 
genuine irendship with women, he had 
been profcundly irfluenced in his life by 
his own vife, Marizn Hooper Adams, and 
had also made friendships with some of 
the most charming and cultivated women 
of Amer.ca, England, and France, and a 
few even in the #lands of the Pacific 
(among them the chiefess Hinari of - 
Tahiti). 

Six years before his death (1912) and 
some five decades after he graduated 
from Harvard (1858), this American 
Odysseus published privately one hun- 
dred copies of a book that sought to 
communicate, to a most intimate com- 
pany of friends and peers, the quintes- 
sence of the wisdom he had garnered 
from his long enccunter with experience. 

An attempt to achieve intellectual and 
moral meaning cut of the welter of 
chaotic experience, The Education of 
Henry Acıms became so well known, 
even though the author had modestly 
kept its circulation so limited, that the 
Massackuzetts Historical Society took 
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the manuscript out of its archives to 
publish it to a wider world which seemed 
to demand some prophet who, with stark 
Jucidity, could present profound images 
of the uncertainties and perplexities of 
that age. 


The Anguish of a Soul 


Ever since then the book has been 
recognized as the testament of a great 
intellectual confronting the blankness and 
meaninglessness of his universe in an age 
of atheism, denial, and despair. Every 
word of it reverberates with the anguish 
of a soul that was wandering between 
two worlds, “the one dead, the other 
powerless to be born.” 

Brought up in the tradition of Jeffer- 
sonian republicanism, with its belief in 
human perfectibility and an agrarian 
Utopia where “agriculture, handwork, 
and learning" would flourish and guide 
the lives of men, Adams had also in- 
herited a strong reformist strain that 
could be traced back to the passion- 


_ate moral intensity of New England 


Puritanism. 

As Henry Adams himself comments in 
a chapter of reminiscences of his child- 
hood: “He was a ten-year-old priest and 
politician" who had been educated to 
honour and to obey “the law of Resist- 
ance; of Truth; of Duty; and of 
Freedom." 

‘For numberless generations, “his pred- 
ecessors had viewed the world chiefly as 
a thing to be reformed, filled with evil 
forces to be abolished, and they saw no 
reason.to suppose that they had wholly 


` succeeded in the abolition; the duty. was 


unchanged.” 
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The "Collapse" of Moral CU 


A dui of events extending over some 
six decades of American history changed 
things so radically that Adams' world of 
moral certainties collapsed completely. 
These events, in Adams’ view, brought in 
their wake moral chaos, political chaos, 
economic chaos, and social chaos. 

The New Eden of America—conceived 
by thinkers like Jefferson, and sung and 
celebrated by poets like Whitman— 
became for Adams a field choked with 
weeds and infested with toads. f 

It was an irony of history that a 
Jeffersonian administration in 1812 had 
launched America on the road to tech- 
nology so that by the time Adams had 
matured into a young man the Jeffer- ` 
sonian Utopia of “agriculture, hand- 
work, and learning" was dead—or, at 
least, fast dying. 

A new force had been released in the 
form of mechanical energies—coal, iron, 
and steam— which was changing society 
so rapidly that society seemed helpless 
either to control it or to understand it. 
The forces of rapid industrial and 
technological change appeared to Adams 
to have overwhelmed Man, their own 
master, and made him the plaything of 
their own blind whims. 

Man, the perfect and the perfectible, 
had been reduced by them to the status 
of a blind earthworm. They had, at the 
same time, tolled the bell for the Jeffer- 
sonian doctrine of perfectibility and laid 
it to rest forever. 


"Manasa Helpless. Victim" 


Adams' image of Man as a helpless 
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victim of forces was strengthened further 
by the trauma of the Civil War. During 
the dark and bitter winter of Secession 
(1860-1861), he saw & spectacle of treason 
and human stupidicy which compelled 
him to accept the doctrine of Chance and 
Accident as the sole propelling force 
behind human history. 

Death, murder, aad violence had first 
entered the postlapsarian world of the 
Biblical Adam in the shape of fratricide, 
when the hand of Cain had been turned 
against his own brcther. What evidence 
other than this bitterly fought Civil War 
was needed to confirm America's fall 
from a state of innocence and grace? 

And yet, perhaps, there was still a hope 
that this sacrifice of six hundred thousand 
lives was not in vain. It might be a ritual 
performed with blood, at the altar of 
human dignity and for the sacred cause 
of the Union. Like the rituals of ancient 
religions and myths, it might even re- 
store the moral order and lead to the 
birth of a new America. 


"The Gilded Age” 


But, instead of restoring moral order, 
it seemed to Adams that the Civil War 
had only ushered ia the nakedly brazen 
and unashamed spectacle of the Gilded 
Age which corroded the values and 
coarsened the moral fibre of the Ameri- 
can people. Soldier, statesman, and re- 


- former receded irto the background, 


leaving the centre cf the stage to capital- 
ist, banker, and the robber baron of 
finance. 

The two decades after the end of the 
War had only one ethos—to disregard 
the entire system cf moral, ethical, and 


. political values, the edifice of which had 
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been erected by Jefferson and the Found- 
ing Fathers. 

Public conscience, integrity, and de- 
cency, Alzms felt, were drowned in the 
floodtide of self-seeking and acquisitive- 
ness, anc. mot even the highest of digni- 
taries seemed to have escaped being 
affected >y the taiat. 

With the dying of the old order, the 
financier the momeylender, the bank 
director, che raitroad magnate, and 
others o7 he capizalist tribe had taken 
over the task of giving new shape to the 
erstwhile agrarian civilization. Adams 
bitterly 2cncluded that moral, ethical, 
and political valuss had been the first 
casualty of their ventures. 

Their Lest for making economic gain 
and prosperity the determinants of a new 
order was, however, doomed from the 
start because ther did not understand 
the ecoacmic fo-ces they sought to 
manipulate. As a consequence of their 
blindness and ignorance, the economic 
structure of America experienced the 
disastrous convulsion of 1893. i 


The “Shambles” oj a Society 


The rich and the poor alike suffered 
in the -hroes of this convulsion, and 
Henry Acams, who had prided himself 
on the jadicious management of his 
financia. matters, also found himself 
caught uaexpectedly in ur cogs of 
bankrurtcy. 

The American dream of “a perfect 
society” was all in shambles. Blind 
forces and chance events had come to- 
gether to turn the cream into a nightmare. 
Oppressec by his vision of moral decline 
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and degradation of the American civ- 
ilization, Adams was racked by the 


agonizing question whether this decay 


was not in itself part of a universal 
tendency towards disintegration. 

- The founding of the American Re- 
public had been the natural starting- 
point from which to measure the distance 
it had travelled on the road to decay and 
failure. Adams had to search for a cor- 
responding point of reference for meas- 
uring the course of universal history. 


The Age of Amiens and Aquinas 


He found such a point in the century 

1150-1250. These hundred years in the 
history of Western man had found 
their expression in Amiens Cathedral 
and the works of Thomas Aquinas, and 
constituted that point of history “when 
man held the highest idea of himself as 
a unit in a unified universe." 
° The discovery of this point of integra- 
tion was not reached by Adams through 
the ordinary paths of logic and empirical 
reasoning. It came to him as a kind of 
mystic revelation during a holiday in 
northern France in 1895. He found the 
atmosphere of the place strangely at- 
tractive, and its village churches and 
great cathedrals filled him with ecstatic 
delight. 

He immersed himself in the music, the 
poetry, and the philosophy of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, and found 


Peace—a peace which he identified with | 


Unity, in the figure of the Virgin Mary— 
and also Energy, in the shape of the 
temples men had raised to her. 

And then came, like a flash of light- 
ning, the revelation that the builders of 
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the great cathedrals of Europe had 
achieved a unity of feeling and thought 
- which the modern world had appar- 

ently lost. ` 

Unwilling to accept the way of revealed 
religion, he could nevertheless admit 
that man had realized his dream of 
order most successfully in the system 
and ritual of an organized church in the 
mediaeval ages. 

To use his own words: 


...If he were obliged to insist on a 
Universe, he seemed driven to the 
Church. Modern science guaranteed 
no unity. The student seemed to feel 
himself, like all his predecessors, 
caught, trapped, meshed in this eternal 
dragnet of religion. 


No Solace in Religion... 


Yet he felt himself and his contem- 
porary man powerless to recover this 
religious instinct. Religion had ceased 
to be real even when he was a boy, and 
“could not be revived, although one 
made in later life many attempts to 
recover it.” 

The mediaeval Order and Unity were 
disrupted when the Christian saint- 
theologian’s Kingdom of God became 
subordinated, gradually but increasingly, 
to the temporal Kingdom of Man. The 
stroke that kills, however, was delivered 
to the Kingdom of God by the Renais- 
sance humanists and thinkers who made 
Man the measure of all things and 
preached the possibility of human per- 
fection without the mediation of the 
supranatural. f 

Once the humanists and empiricists 
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had turned away from the mediaeval 
Order and Design, imposed through 
faith in the Divine, Western civilization 
lost its point of rest, and has ever since 
then been in a state of perpetual flux— 
in quest of a new point of rest, without 
ever finding one. 


... Orin Science... 


In the mid-nineteenth century, the 
hope for human perfectibility had been 
revived with the rise of the Darwinian 
gospel of Evolution. In the grand debate 
that ensued between the. votaries of 
Science and Religion, Adams found 
himself in the camp of Science and 
became a committed Darwinist even 
though “the was hardly trained to follow 
Darwin’s evidence.” 

Only some six years after Darwin had 
offered his grand generalization, his 
geological champion, Sir Charles Lyell, 
brought out The Antiquity of Man in 
order to support Darwin. 

But when Adams brought his close 
and critical gaze to bear on the super- 
structure of geological uniformity erected 
by Lyell, he discovered, with a shock of 
disbelief, that Sir Charles’ views were 
weak as hypotheses and worthless as 
proofs. 

The pessimism generated by the pass- 
ing away of the doctrine of Evolution 
was reinforced further by Pearson (Gram- 
mar of Science) who shut out of science 
everything which the nineteenth century 
had brought into it, and told man in a 
voice of doom that “Chaos was the law 
of nature, Order the dream of man.” 

Thus, empiricism and its offspring, 
Science, which had sét themselves the 
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task of realising human perfection, had 
ended, ironizally, in reducing the image 
of man to “a frighteaed bird” which had 
always struzgled “to escape the chaos 
that caged i-.” 


... appearing suddenly and inex- 
plicably cut of some unknown and 
unimagmcble voic; passing half its 
known lig in the mental chaos of 
sleep; victim, even when awake, to 
its own ill-adjustment, to disease, 
to age, to external suggestion, 
to nature’s compulsion; doubting 
its sersctions, and, in the last 
resort, trusting cnly to instruments 
and avereges—af'er sixty or seventy 
years of growing astonishment, the 
mind wakes to find itself looking : 
` blankl, Pato the void of death. 

Religicn was cead; so was Evolu- 
tion; anc Science held no promise of 
relief. 


... Or Nature 


Many m the past, like Emerson, 
Thoreau, and Wh tman, had turned in 
their hour of spiritual distress to Nature 
for solace and comfort; and it smiled 
for them benevoleatly, offering promise 
of a peece and harmony too deep for 
words. 

Perhaps Adams also could seek refuge 
in Natuce But no; Nature showed it- 
self to Fir1 not ir an aspect of smiling 
benevolence, but of hostility, and at 
best of a cailling indifference. Even when 
he had oace beea transported by the 
sensual aid elemental beauty of the 
Washington spring with its riot of 
colours amd smells, not all the softness 
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and fulness of this spring could make 
him forget “the hidden horror of 
glaciers," “the passionate depravity” 
and “the profligacy” that lurked in the 
bosom of “a stingy nature." 

The most bitter and traumatic lesson 
in the school of Nature was taught to 


Adams some time later when, sojourning . 


in London, he received a telegram from 
his brother-in-law at Bagni de Lucca (in 


Italy) telling him that his sister had been. 


thrown from a cab and injured, and 
that he had better come on. By the time 
he reached his sister's bedside, tetanus 
had already set in. And then began: 


The last lesson—the sum and term 
of education. I 

He had passed through thirty years 
of rather yaried experience without 
having once felt the shell of custom 
broken. 

He had never seen Nature—only 
her surface—the sugar-coating that 
she shows to youth. Flung suddenly 
in his face, with the harsh brutality 
of chance, the terror of the blow 
stayed by him thenceforth for life, 
until repetition made it more than 
the will could struggle with, more 
than he could call on himself to bear. 

He found his sister, a woman of 
forty, as gay and brilliant in the 
terrors of lockjaw as she had been 
in the careless fun of 1859, lying in 
bed in consequence of a miserable cab 
accident that had bruised her foot. 

Hour by hour the muscles grew 
rigid, while the mind remained bright, 
until after ten days of fiendish torture 
she died in convulsion. 

One had heard and read a great 
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deal about death, and even seen a 
little of it, and knew by heart the 
thousand commonplaces of religion 
and poetry which seemed to deaden 
one's senses and veil the horror. . . . 

Death - took features altogether 
new to him, in these rich and sensu- 
ous surroundings. Nature enjoyed it, 
- played with it, the horror added to 
her charm, she liked the torture, and 
smothered the victim with caresses. 
Never had one seen her so winning. 

The hot Italian summer brooded 
outside, over the marketplace and the 
picturesque peasants, and, in the 
singular colour of the Tuscan atmos- 
phere, the hills and vineyards of the 
Apennines seemed bursting with mid- 
summer blood. 

The sickroom itself glowed with the 
Italian joy of life, ...no harsh north- 
ern lights pierced the soft shadows. 
...For many thousands of years, 
on these hills and plains, Nature 
had gone on starving men and women 


` with same air of sensual pleasure. . . . 


For the first time the stage-scenery 
of the senses collapsed, the human 
mind felt itself stripped naked, vibrat- 
ing in a void of shapeless energies, 
with resistless mass, colliding, crush- 
ing, wasting, and destroying what 
these same energies had created and . 
laboured from eternity to perfect... . 

For the first time in his life, Mont 
Blanc for a moment looked to him 
what it was—a chaos of anarchic 
and purposeless forces. 


A Search for Meaning 


Obsessed with this chaos of anarchic 
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and purposeless forces, haunted by the 
death of religion and [by a godless uni- 
verse in which Nature was utterly in- 
different to Man, and brooding over 
the ruins of past civilizations over whose 
debris jackals crept down in oppressive 
silence, Adams sought to shore up these 
fragments of history and personal ex- 
` perience in an attempt to make some 
connection between them. The Education 
is the record of this search for a con- 
nection and meaning. 

Yvor Winters, who has usually been 
rather severe on American writers, paid 
The Education of Henry Adams a rich 
tribute by describing it as “the greatest 
historical work in English with the 
possible exception of (Gibbon's) The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire." 

But the chief value of The Education, 
for a student of literature, does not 
reside in its just being a memorable 
portrait of an era or a document in the 
history of ideas. Nor does it lie in its 
being a testament of the despair of Man 
in his confrontation with meaning- 
lessness. 


Literary Excellence 


Its chief value, on the contrary, inheres 
in its artistic merit and literary excel- 
lence. With the exception of the last 
one-third of the book where Adams 
loses himself in dry abstractions un- 
redeemed by the transmuting power of 
imagination, the rest of the work offers 
to the reader rich preserves of a singularly 
moving prose, distinguished by an almost 
poetic texture of imagery and metaphor. 

Most critics of The Education have 
commented on the long-sustained irony 
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that permea:es the work and also on 
Adams’ successful effort to attain ob- 
jectivity and detachnent by transform- 
ing himself into a fictionalized third 
person. They have also underlined the 
principle af dramatic juxtapositicn which 
is used so effectively to ‘impose the 
orderliness of art or the stubborn chaos 
of experience. 

The dramatic oppositions between ego 
and impersoaality, chaos and intelligence, 
‘blind power and purposeful awareness, 
summer and winter, and, finally, between 
death enc love are all interwoven skil- 
fully into che texture of the work. 

Even though ratonal statement and 
prose-argument constitute the major 
scaffoldinz of the work, Adams leans 
heavily cn the p-ocesses of creative 
imagination to transmute ideas into 
images. Eis imagery and metaphors are 
drawn not only from the traditional 
sources—2.s., the jackal creeping by the 
ruined colamn of the great hall at 
Karnak; the indefinable expression of the 
Sphinx; the spider at its web; or the 
Virgin in tte Cathedral at Amiens—but 
also from -he domain of the sciences: 
physics, mathemat.cs, geology, marine 
biology, end zoology. 

. His use of imagery, in this respect, is, 

at the same time. reminiscent of the 
seventeentb-century metaphysizals and 
also looEs forward to the experiments 
with imaze-y of poets like Pound, Eliot, 
and Auden. 


A Dedicated Artist 
By the time Adams came to write The 


Education 3e had perfected the tools of 
his craft ard evolved a prose style that is 
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remarkable for its lucidity and suppleness. 
Combining the gifts of a novelist with 
the narrative virtues of a historian, he 
imparted a rich texture to his prose 
through the use of a wide range of 
literary devices and effects. Sustaining 
a tone of irony throughout the book, he 
achieved, at the same time, remarkable 
variations within its total framework. 
While his style is a harmony of many 
stops, with modulations varying from 
the sensuous to the sarcastic and from 
the richly suggestive to the plainly de- 
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scriptive, it is invariably characterized 
by the qualities of terseness, balance, 
antithesis, epigram, and paradox. But 
whatever be the variation or shading or 
tone, it is invariably right. 

Adams, thus, was not only a profound 
and thinking mind, but also one of 
America's most dedicated artists. 


DR. RAJ K. KOHLI is Head of the Depart- ` 
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THE STORM OVER BLACK POWER 








HUGH DAVIS GRAHAM 


THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY American civil 
rights movement produced a national 
dialogue through which a promising coa- 
lition of white and black liberals success- 
fully convinced the nation that the shame- 
ful heritage of legal racial discrimination 
did not jibe with the American creed. 
Yet the movement's propelling coali- 
tion seemed by the late sixties to be 
falling apart, to be snatching with cruel 
irony a bitterly barren defeat from the 
jaws of victory. The dialectic had led not 
to an agreed-upon synthesis. Rather, it 
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had provoked the newly antithetical 
demand, embodied so portentously in the 
rallying cr; of Black Power, that with 
astonishing speed led the vital compo- 
nents of tEe civil rights coalition to fall 
back from one another in dismaying 
intellectual disarray. 

As late az 1964, a spate of literature was 
produced in celebration of the decennial 
of the Brown decision (in which the U.S 
Supreme Court held racial segregation in 
public schools unconstitutional) and the 
decade of desegregation that had been 
neatly capped by the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. In this writing, white liberals re- 
vealed ther confident assumption that 
the Negroes wanted integration, and that 
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integration would do the trick. 

In Mr. Kennedy and the Negroes, 
Harry Golden defined what he assumed 
to be the Negroes’ goal most succinctly 
with a single and ostensibly self-explana- 
tory preposition; the Negro, Golden ex- 
plained, “wants in.” 

Most of the liberal writers agreed that 
the Negro movement was indeed a revo- 
lutionary one. Although liberal members 
of a pluralistic and affluent society are not 
generally inclined to be revolutionaries, 
the white liberals of 1964 hastened to add 
that they would warmly embrace the new 
Negro's revolutionary demands because 
his revolution was unique. 

As Anthony Lewis, of the New York 
Times, approvingly explained: “The race 
relations revolution in the United States 
has so far been a unique effort to join 
a Society rather than to overthrow it.” 

But if genuine integration was the pri- 
mary goal, and if liberal writers of the 
mid-sixties were celebrating the decade of 


desegregation, Negro integrationists were - 


quick to point out that integration and 
desegregation were not equivalent terms. 


The Limits of Civil Rights 


In their view, civil rights laws at best 
promised the dubious achievement of the 
Northernization of the South, and at 
worst represented a satisfying and yet 
largely meaningless sop to the white 
liberal's conscience. 

The more militant of the Negro inte- 
grationist leaders were convinced that the 
traditional rules of the game of upward 
mobility—the rule of equal opportunity 
to exercise unequal talents, the rule that 
the various immigrant minorities had 
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demanded in their slow and painful but 
ultimately successful attempts to better: 
themselves—would severely. hobble the 
eager pace of their advancement. 

They began increasingly to demand 
what came to be called "positive inte- 
gration” or “inverse discrimination.” 
They talked of racial quotas in hiring and 
placement. They insisted on the primacy 
of racial integration over all other edu- 
cational objectives. 

And when many of the white liberals 
who cherished the traditional rule joined 
the conservatives in balking at the new 
demands (on the grounds that logical 
consistency required one to be either 
categorically for or against racial discrim- 
ination), the impatient Negro integra- 
tionists accused them of being false 
liberals and fair-weather friends. 


The Myth of the Melting Pot 


It was roughly at this point, it seems, 
that the debate over means led ineluctably 
to a reappraisal within both the Negro 
and the white intellectual communities of 
the ultimate implications of total integra- 
tion as a viable goal of the movement. 

Few students of American life would 
deny that American Negroes have histori- 
cally faced a more formidable barrier to 
equality than have the successive waves of 
white immigrants. Even so, the conven- 
tional wisdom of social mobility has 
consistently maintained that racial dis- 
crimination should be fought in the same 


way as the white and Oriental immigrants _ 


successfully fought ethnic and religious 
discrimination, and with the same ulti- 
mate goal in mind: assimilation into the 
“melting pot.” 
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But the “melting-pot” metaphor clear- 
ly implied the assumption that American 
society was a homogenized society, a 
common, if hybrid, mould into which 
immigrant groups must be fused. To be 


sure, the melting-pct ideal as liberally . 


interpreted always provided for a con- 
tinued importation of cultural luggage 
which would, througa fusion in the cruci- 
ble of American life, enrich the tone set by 
the dominant Anglo-Saxon stock. 


Sub-national Cultures 


The sociological irquiry of our genera- 
tion, however, has strongly suggested that 
the cherished melting pot is mythical. 
This is a central message of Oscar Hand- 
lin’s The Uprooted (1951), and of Will 
Herberg’s Protestant Catholic Jew (1955). 

The more recent investigations by 
Nathan Glazer and Daniel Patrick Moy- 
niban of the American pattern of sub- 
nationalities as manifested in New York 
City convinced these two sociologists that 
"the point about the melting pot. . .is that 
it did not happen." Instead, in Beyond 
the Melting Pot (1963), Glazer and Moy- 
nihan detected a “central tendency in the 
national ethos which structures people, 
whether those coming afresh or the de- 
scendants of those who have been here 
for generations, into groups of different 
status and character." 

New York's Jews and its Irish and. 
Italian Catholics hed largely won their 
separate battles against invidious patterns 
of discrimination. But, having become 
full-fledged Americans, they did not 
then submerge incistinguishably into 
American society because, whether they“ 
were consciously aware of it or not, 
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their vital sense of personal identity as 
Americans was derived from their sub- 
national zfrliations. 

Thus t12 American Catholics construct- 
ed an ertire system of schools and col- 
leges wii was not exclusive but was 
really not designed for anyone except 
Catholic. These parochial schools did 
not “dissriminate” as such, but neither by 
any meers lid they get a cross-section of 
the popwation. 

- If American society is generally organ- 
ized in this fashion, then it follows that 
Negroes are not really being excluded 


from ar homogenzed society, because 


Americers do not have a homogenized 
society. Fo: Negroes to set entrance to a 
mythica. “white” society as their primary 
goal, then would seem to guarantee 
failure and its attendant agony of 
frustration. 


Pride o Race 


A simi ar conclusion was reached inde- 
pendently >y sociologist Howard Brotz, 
whose study of Harlem convinced him 
that th: Negroes could never achieve 
equality until they developed a sense of 
pride of raze and cf community. Ameri- 
can Nezro2s, Brotz explained, had been 
so totali” excluded from their legitimate 
place ir the community for so long that 
they had come to define themselves al- 
most cxchusively in terms of their 
disabilities. 

As am understendable consequence, 
they devoted all of their political energies 
to breaking down the barriers. The group 
cohesivcness that was so essential to this 
collective e Tort was justified not as a value 
in itsel, out rather as a temporary 
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stratagem that, if successful, would ulti- 
mately achieve its own dissolution. 

The tragic consequence of this, Brotz 
concluded, has been that the pattern of 
separate institutions and residential con- 
centration that is required in order to sus- 
tain the integrity of sub-national identi- 
fications has come to be viewed by Ne- 
groes as a badge of inferiority. The cor- 
ollary of total integration into the white 
community became necessarily, then, the 
disintegration of the Negro community. 


Integration Re-examined 


Thus the liberals' initial reservation was 
to question the wisdom of simple integra- 
tion as the primary goal of the Negro 
movement, and in this endeavour they 
claimed to be motivated by a humanitar- 
ian concern for the fate of the movement. 

But the logical implications of this new 
sociological insight led some liberals to 
argue that in seeking to further their own 
group interest Negroes were posing a 
serious threat to the ability of other 
groups to maintain the desired distinc- 
tiveness of their communities. 

“The white community into which the 
Negro now demands full entrance is not 
actually a single community," sociologist 
Nathan Glazer observed; “it is a series of 
communities. And all of them feel threat- 
ened by the new Negro demands for 
equality.” i š 

Thus, in the pattern of the Negro revolt 
Glazer saw “a radical challenge to [the] 
pattern of individual advancement within 
anaccepted structure of group distinctive- 
ness” through which other minority 
groups that suffered in the past from 
discrimination—e.g., the Irish, Italians, 


Jews, and Catholics—had successfully 
surmounted that discrimination. 

“The force of present-day Negro de- 
mands," Glazer disapprovingly conclud- 
ed, “is that the subcommunity, because it 
either protects privileges or creates in- 


` equalities, has no right to exist." - 
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To this, historian Oscar Handlin added 
his caveat by expressing profound alarm 
that such an influential Negro leader as 
Louis Lomax had demanded the disap- 
pearance of Negro churches and news- 
papers and of “all other particularistic 
organizations in American life.” 

Ironically, the new liberal reservations 
about the wisdom and efficacy of a thor- 
oughgoing integration for Negroesemerg- 
ed coincidentally with a burgeoning dis- 
enchantment with the same traditional 
goal on the part of young Negro intellec- 
tuals, many of whom had worked for 
integration with the Student Non-Violent 
Coordinating Committee (SNCC) and the 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE). 
Their frustrations led them to hearken 
more attentively to the omnipresent dis- 
sent of the black nationalists. 


Breakdown of Coalition 


What was even more ironical was that 
this accelerating process of dissolution 
was producing a flaking-away of the civil 
rights coalition at precisely the moment of 
the coalition's ostensible triumph: the 
mandate implied by the Democratic Party 
landslide of 1964. 

Liberals who prided themselves on 
toughness and realism were now able to 
ram through Congress an impressive ar- 
ray of civil rights and economic-opportu- 
nity laws that surpassed even the first 
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flush of Franklin Roosevelt's New Deal. 

Yet the press and the broadcasting 
media were soon filled with reports of 
acidly cynical observations by militant 
Negroes to the effect that civil rights acts 
were empty gestures designed to “keep 
' the niggers cool," and that the war on 
poverty was a fraud. 

Liberals heard th» radical Negroes 
blithely announce that integration was 
irrelevant, that it was but a subterfuge 
for the maintenance of white supremacy. 

Finally, when the liberals within the 


executive branch sett'ed upon what they ` 
determined to be the most fundamental : 


cause of the Negro's inability dramati- 
cally to improve his condition as had the 
immigrant groups, they were accused of 
being racists themselves. 


The Moynihan Report 


The narrative of this latter episode is 
particularly illustrative of the white lib- 
eral's dilemma, for it centrally involves 
the liberal sociologist turned New Fron- 
tiersman, Daniel Patrick Moynihan. 

In inheriting Moynihan from tbe Ken- 
nedy team, the Johason administration 
also inherited the controversial brain- 
child of Kennedy's Assistant Secretary of 
Labour for Policy Flanning. 

The now-famous Moynihan Report on 
the Negro family had been quietly circu- 
lated throughout the executive depart- 
ment during the spring of 1965 in an ob- 
vious and ultimately successful attempt to 
convince President Johnson of the need 
for prompt federal attention to the task of 
rehabilitating the Negro family. 

Actually, the report, which was sub- 
titled “The Case for National Action," 
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nowhere suggested just what form that 
action should take. Instead, it attempted 
to isolate and define the major obstacle 
to a successful boots-rap quest for equal- 
ity by American Nezroes. 


Focus on the Family 


Essentiallv, Moyn:han's thesis was that 
the abiding consequence of North Ameri- 
can slavery Rad not »een only a legacy of 
discrimination by whites against Negroes. 
It was also the estab_ishment among Ne- 
groes of a matriarchal culture which dis- 
qualified mzny of its participants for life 
in modern America even when the terms 
were equal and tke competition fair. 
(Here Moynihan acknowledged a large 
debt to the late E. Tranklin Frazier, the _ 
pre-eminent Negro sociologist, for his 
classic stucy of the American Negro 
family.) . 

This was because in the “matrifocal’’ 
Negro fami y the male is a transient who- 
provides neither a regular income, con- 
sistent disc-pline, and direction, nor an 
example to his sons of what they might _ 
hope to become as adults. 

Finally, the report gloomily concluded, 
the psychological, social, and economic 
problems generatec by matriarchy were 
getting worse, even as American society 
was growirg more affluent, 

The report drearily catalogued the 
various indices of this Negro malaise: 
nearly a quarter cf urban Negro mar- 
riages were dissolved, a quarter of Negro 
births were illegitimate, a quarter of Ne- 
gro families were headed by females. 

Fifty-six per ceat of Negro children 
received public assistance under.the Aid 
for Dependent Children Programme dur- 
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ing some time in their lives (the corre- 
sponding figure for whites was only 8 per 
cent). And all of these indices revealed 
an accelerating deterioration, even as the 
economic boom of the sixties was con- 
tinuing unabated. —— 

What, should be done about it? “A 
national effort towards the problems of 
Negro Americans must be directed to- 
wards the question of family structure. . .. 
To this end," the report concluded, “the 
programmes of the Federal Government 
bearing on this objective shall be designed 
to have the effect, directly or indirectly, 
of enhancing the stability and resources 
of the Negro American family." 


The White House Conference 


President Johnson was sufficiently con- 
vinced by the Moynihan Report that be 
eloquently confessed to the graduating 
seniors of predominantly Negro Howard 
: University in June 1965 that “white 
America must accept responsibility" for 
the “breakdown of the Negro family 
structure," and he announced that the 
White House would sponsor that fall a 
national conference on race designed to 
formulate future attacks on the clear 
assumption that the civil rights legislation 
already on the books represented only 
“the end of the beginning." 

But the new official optimism was 
short-lived. The Moynihan Report was 
liberally leaked to the press, where its re- 
ception was, on the whole, quite favour- 
able, and it was made available to the 
general public in October. 

But the ill-fated White House confer- 
ence was held in the shadow of a riot-torn 
Watts that had frightened white America 


into strident demands for a severe en- 
forcement of law and order—demands 
that angered Negroes who were convinced 
that such immediate attention to the 
dramatic symptoms not only often dis- 
played a pervasive racist fear and hostility 
but also largely ignored the disease of the 
poverty, hatred, and despair of ghetto 
life. >- ; 

At the conference, according to the 
Washington Post, Moynihan was de- 
scribed as a “racist” whose report implied 
“that the present unequal status of the 
Negro results not from the obvious causes 
of discrimination and segregation, but 
rather from a more basic cause, the 
‘instability’ of the Negro family." 

The hapless administration liberal's 
report was excoriated by such liberal 
journals as 7he Nation and Commonweal. 
Finally, Moynihan was accused of advo- 
cating an invidious form of racial, cul- 
tural, and class imperialism by seeking to 
rescue the Negro through the use of 
federal power designed to restructure his 
family in theimage of the suburban white 
middle class. 


The Cry for Black Power | 


The curious admixture of administra- 
tion bright young men, establishment 
liberals, well-dressed middle-aged Negro 
couples from the National Association 
for the Advancement of Coloured Peo- 
ple, and angry and rude young Negro 
radicals that met in Washington's Shera- 
ton Park Hotel reflected in microcosm 


. the intense and perhaps fatal divisions 
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among the civil rights coalition. 
While SNCC boycotted the conference, 
CORE’s Floyd McKissick pronounced 
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the conference “a hoax," and in response 
the New York Times editorially denounc- 
ed the “small and disproportionately 
noisy section of the civil rights movement 
[which] would rather deny many of the 
realities of Negro life today, denounce 
the conference as a sham, and escape 
into. black nationalism and other 
fantasies,” 

But by June 1966, Stokely Carmichael’s 
full-throated cry of “3lack Power" was 
- echoing throughout tke black ghettoes. 

The powerful slogans that. American 
minorities have historically raised in order 
to rally the discontented have by their 
nature conveniently lent themselves to 
distortion by the fearf1l defenders of the 
status quo. 

But it is unfair and unprofitable simply 
to equate Black Power with Negro su- 
premacy, to catalogue Stokely Carmi- 
chael as the Robespierre of the civil 


rights movement and 3is disciples as an- 


archistic Jacobins. The slogan does, how- 
ever, imply a rejection of the politics of 
coalition with white liberals in pursuit of 
integration. 

It envisages insteac a racially based 
quest for political power as a prerequisite 
for achieving economic power, and ulti- 
mately for achieving a radical transforma- 
tion of the traditional American society 
it so profoundly rejects. 

Construed in this way, Black Power 
clearly threatens not only- traditional 

-white society but also Negro leaders who 
` have based their careers on the old pur- 
suit of integration, and it is from this 
` latter group, whose razial credentials are 
at least unchallengeable, that some of the 
most poignant criticisms of Black Power 
have sprung. 


Criticisms of Black Fower 


Negro criics of Black Power have 
asserted, first, that the new doctrine is 
pragmaticall- suicidal on the familiar 
ground tha: a racially based revolutionary 
movement might make sense in Haiti, 
where Neg-oss constitute a majority, but 
not in a nation where 89 per cent of the 
population i3 white and, for the most 
part, comfortably comservative. . 

Thus Bara-d Rustia, the veteran Negro 
democratic socialist, has argued that the 
translation o? Black Power into political 
reality in tke South, where approximately 
half of the nation's Negroes still live, 
would procuce at bes: only two Congress- 
men and cortrol of zighty counties. He 
adds that -hose counties would still be 
legally subservient to 3arent states, which, 
in turn, wcu.d more than likely be con- 
trolled by hostile gcvernors, for Negro 
voters do not constitute a majority in any 
state. 

Similarly, in the North, it is question- 
able whether the addition of a few more 
Negro Congressmen would greatly modi- 
fy, in whatever direction, the quality of 


. American life. Ever this hypothetical 
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projection of maximam political results 
which Black Power could expect to pro- 
duce assumes that the Negro community 
as a bloc would support it. Yet there is 
considerab.e evidence that the doctrine 
of Black Power, at least at this stage, has 
captured only a small minority of the 
Negro minority. 

The final thrust of the pragmatic argu- ` 
ment agains: Black Power is directed 
against its manifest tendency to shatter a 
civil rights >calition that is desperately in 
need of unity. Thus we are left with the 
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spectacle of the NAACP’s Roy Wilkins 
outraging radical Negroes by calling 
Negro rioters “punks,” of social demo- 
crat Bayard Rustin damning Black Power 
as “positively harmful [because] it diverts 
the movement from a meaningful debate 
over strategy and tactics, it isolates that 
Negro community; and it encourages the 
growth of anti-Negro forces," of the 
President and the Vice President sternly 
lecturing the Negroes on “racism in 
reverse," and of Atlanta's liberal former 
Congressman, Charles Weltner, calling 
Stokely Carmichael “the best recruiter for 
the Ku Klux Klan.” 


x 


The Liberal Dilemma 
How then is the white liberal to regard 
this remarkable dialogue? In one brief 
dozen years, his righteous insistence upon 
de jure desegregation has culminated in a 
seemingly empty triumph. His legislation 


` is largely on the books, his views domi- 


nate the high courts and much of the 
mass media, his political party is in power 
in Washington and its rhetoric reflects his 
own. 

Yet the commanding voices of his most 
dramatic beneficiary, the American Ne- 
gro, pointtotheir race’sacceleratingsocial 
and economic decline as irrefutable evi- 
dence of liberalism's monumental in- 
adequacy—and they talk darkly and un- 
appreciatively of Black Revolution. 

In response, liberals have warned that 
Negroes enthusiastic about Black Power 
may be purchasing self-respect with the 
coin of hatred, and thereby threatening 
to fragment the cohesive pattern of cul- 


: tural pluralism in which the myriad 


American sub-national communities have 
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historically coexisted. — . 

But liberals might also concede that 
their own sociological analysis of the way 
in which American minorities have iden- 
tified with their national citizenship 
through their sub-national affiliations 
goes a long way towards recommending 
the thrust towards what has been called 
negritude that is implicit in the Black 
Power movement. . 

Certainly, if Black Power can remove 
the skin bleach and hair straightener and 
wig ads from the Negro media and re- 
place them with a fierce pride in being 
Negro, then that will be a supreme ac- 
complishment that liberal paternalism 
could never approach. 


Civil Rights vs. the Negro Movement 


Further, the storm over Black Power _ 
might prompt the reflective liberal to 
realize that his historic defence of civil 
liberties and his postwar pursuit of civil 
rights should never have been simply 
equated with the Negro movement. Be- 
cause the two movements have until the 
very recent past enjoyed a symbiotic rela- 
tionship, their strategic parallelism has 
obscured a fundamental distinctiveness in 
their goals. As David Danzig put it in 
Commentary: 


The civil rights movement was and 
is essentially concerned with the struc- 
ture of law and social justice; its goals 
were equality before the law and 
equality of individual opportunity. 

As a movement, it was begun by 
people whose aim was not to aid the 
Negro as such but to bring American 
society into closer conformity with 
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constitutional principle. For the great- 
er part of its history, civil rights was’ 
the white liberals’ ccuse. I 

Liberals expounded the moral basis 
for human rights m religion and 
politics, developed the theory. of 
human equality in the physical and 
Social sciences, led the intellectual 
offensive against racism, and took the 
initiative in founding the civil rights 
organizations. 


The liberal crusaders for civil rights, 
then, needed the Negro as a dramatic 
symbol of the denial of civil rights—a vic- 
tim who could bolster their own idealism 
and elicit sympathy and support from the 
` basically conservative and preoccupied, 
but also basically humane, American 
majority. 

But the goal of the Negroes was much 
more simple, even if the means of its at- 
tainment was not: they were poor and 
exploited, they were lergely bereft of their 
pride. and confused about their identity, 
and they wanted to terminate these pain- 
ful conditions. 


Inverse Discrimination 


We know that social revolutions are 
more likely to spring from an environ- 
ment of some mobility and promise than 
from one of iron control and utter social 

" despondency. So, as the civil rights move- 
ment gained momentum with the postwar 
decision to desegregate the armed forces 
and the schools, the modern Negro move- 
ment burst into full 5Jloom and naturally 
allied itself with the older civil rights 
movement to such a degree that they 
have appeared to be synonymous. 


Yet a-thoughtful perusal of the collec- 
tive literature of the dual reform clearly 
reveals its abiding dichotomy: the Negro 
movement's cemands for self-determina- 


` tion and massive inverse discrimination, 


and the white liberal's stubborn defence 
of consistent anti-discrimination. 

This is rot to sugzest, however, that 
the liberal cilemma pcsed by Black Power 
should be resolved br taking the liberals 
off the hook on the grounds that their 
historic quest for equal justice under law 
has been largely achieved through the 
enactment of civil rights legislation. 

On the cortrary, it would seem that the 
liberals’ self-sroclaimed devotion to sub- 
stantive as opposed to merely procedural 
equality o? opportunity would obligate 
them to support rather than to reject or to 
attempt to lead a Negro movement that 
had previously supported them. 

This will be extremely difficult for them 
to do, partly because their legalistic prin- 
ciples naturelly militate against discrimi- ` 
natory prectices of any kind. . 

Moreover, the widely publicized radi- 


- calism of tae rhetoric of Black Power, and 
' the ghettc: rioting that it seemingly in- 
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spires, wil. sarely continue to alienate not 
only many white liberals, but more im- 
portantly the white majority to whom 
Congress and the President have always 
ultimately ceferred. 


Options for the Future 


What, -hzn, are -he likely options for 
the future? Political pundits are specu- 
lating wh2tier summer rioting in the de- 
pressed irner cities might not frighten the 
largely middle-class electorate into voting 
a policy of repress.on in the November . 
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elections. 

Such a potential mandate would surely 
ratify the demise of the civil rights coali- 
tion and invite, in conjunction with war- 
time frustrations, a resurgence of the 
radical right. American liberals, then, are 
increasingly hard-pressed on both flanks 
to maintain the cohesion of the remark- 
ably productive coalition first constructed 
by Franklin Roosevelt. 

On the right, frustrated reactionary 
forces quicken with hope for a comeback; 
on the “New Left,” liberals are labelled 
"the real enemy" whose new Welfare 
State coexists symbiotically with a Garri- 
son State. And all the while the black 
ghettoes rumble. 

But if the old civil rights coalition is 
indubitably sick, reports of its death are 
premature, and the common interest that 
gave it birth still remains: the abolition 
of poverty in an affluent society and, con- 
comitantly, the destruction of the per- 
vasive patterns of discrimination that 
have perpetuated inequality. 

Perhaps future historians will come to 
view our present crisis as an inevitable 
and even desirable period of catharsis in 
which Negroes cast off the old well- 
meaning paternalism of white liberals and 
forged internally a new and prideful iden- 
tity as a necessary precondition to forging 
a new alliance on equal terms. 


Positions of Power 


The recent capture of such large city 
governments as Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Gary, Indiana, by Negro mayors—and 
demographic tides accelerate this trend— 
suggests that Negroes are independently 
achieving powerful and legitimate bar- 


gaining positions that simultaneously en- 
dow them with healthy new responsibili- 
ties (who needs to burn down a city he 
controls?). 

While the bizarre rhetoric of Black 
Power has commanded the headlines, it 
has also served to mask the degree to 


` which black America mirrors the larger 
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Society as a remarkably pluralistic com- 
munity in which a burgeoning Negro 
middle class recoils from the suicidal self- 
destruction of urban arson and looting. 

And the white liberal element of the old 
coalition retains powerful leverage, for its 
views generally predominate in such cita- 
dels of American power as the philan- 
thropic foundations, many of the giant 
corporations, the broadcasting networks, 
the great universities, and the executive 
and judicial branches of the Federal 
Government. (In matters of race rela- 
tions, one must sadly subtract from the 
liberal coalition substantial segments of 
organized labour and some of the ethnic 
minorities who rallied so loyally to 
Roosevelt's New Deal.) 


To End Poverty 


This so-called “liberal Establishment" 
is largely aware that the mechanical tech- 
niques for the amelioration of American 
poverty are at hand. In an astonishingly 
affluent society in which the efficiency of 
the “new economics" is demonstrable, 
Robin Hood is becoming at least techni- 
cally obsolescent; we can take from eco- 
nomic growth, not the rich, to give to the 
poor, and the implications of this for 
liberal reform are revolutionary. 

Some liberal tacticians have suggested 
that such a bold new commitment to end 
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poverty should be dramatized by remind- 
ing voters and Congressmen that most of 


the American poor are white (although . 


most white Americans are not poor). 
True enough, but the chances of being 
poor among America's twenty-two mil- 
lion Negroes are almost three times that 
among her 178 million whites. To a multi- 
racial society blessed by unprecedented 
plenty and committed to the equalitarian 
principle of the brotherhood of man, 
such a statistic remains an intolerable 
anomaly. 


In 1964 the median annual income of | 


the American Negro family was $3,839, 
a statistic that may arouse envy in most 
nations around the world. But the. me- 
dian white family received 56 per cent 
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more, and it is this contrast which forms 
the psychological reality for American 
Negroes. : 
Technicaly, we possess both the sub- 
stance anc the procedures through which 
to make en affluent society more equita- 


. ble. Do w2 possess zhe wisdom, and can 


we muster t3e will? 7n the near future, we 
shall see. 
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Reviewed by Jacob Sloan 


“To respond completely and critically is to 
be original—and originality to me is the 
nature of the individual talent in relation to 
one’s own tradition.” A remarkable dictum 
indeed, this, with its reverberations from 
T. S. Eliot’s classic essay on the relation be- 
tween tradition and the individual talent. 

But it is quintessentially Indian, as well, 
‘and is from C. D. Narasimhaiah’s introduc- 
tion to a series of papers delivered at a 
seminar on the subject that is the title of 
this book: Indian Response to American 
Literature. 3 

The seminar was held in Naini Tal last 
summer under the auspices of the U.S. 
Educational Foundation in India, and was 
attended by Indian specialists in American 
literature from all over the country. 

The level was, in the main, high. At the 


seminar's end, Professor Narasimhaiah was 
justified in bis optimistic impression of “the 
range of reading of the participants in English ` 
and American literature, an earnestness evi- 
dent of their involvement in literary studies.” 
Regretfully, this American reviewer cannot 
agree with Professor Narasimhaiah's further 
finding of “a general concern for originality 
—in our [Indian] response to American 


literature." 
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Knowledge, yes. Involvement, yes. But 
originality—no, not really, not yet. Not, at 
any rate, if one accepts (as who cannot?) 
Professor Narasimhaiah's own definition of 
originality as a sensitized awareness of “our 
own situation which is the shaping spirit of 
individual or national sensibility.” 

Yet here we have & book chock-full of 
astute, sophisticated, often very deep ob- 
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servations about many individual authors, 
critics, trends, movements. Take, for ex- 
ample, Azizuddin Tariq on Mark Twain: 
*Mark Twain's style was at its best when 
.he was describing ugliness. Ugliness was 
something real to him. Most of his de- 
scriptions of beauty have something to do 
with nature, while most of the ugliness 
with humankind.” 

Or the same critic distinguishing Huckle- 
berry Finn from Twain’s other writing: “In it 
we get the effect of a motion picture rather 
than a landscape painting.” 

Salamatullah Khan is able to distinguish 
clearly the chaff in Emily Dickinson—a dis- 
tinction that deserves all the more acclaim 
because she is a poet regarded in India 
only just this side of idolatry: “A large 
number of her poems are musings about 
death, which at times degenerate into com- 
monplace observations." 

Darshan Singh Maini, in the toils of a 
highly ideological and somewhat laboured 
comparison of the (Henry) Jamesian heroine 
with her Indian counterpart, can still toss 
off a telling wisecrack: “Back home [in 
America], sin had lost its attraction; it had 
almost been domesticated.” . -- 

T. S. Eliot's Prufrock, A. G. George sums 
up, “is not a character, nor a personality. He 
is a self without substance, a character with- 
out characteristics, and a personality without 
unity." 

Or how can one gainsay D. V. K. Raghava- 
charulu's perception that .“the American 
artist is in the habit of finding his selfhood in 
his privatized idiom, his vision in his own 
stylistic inwardness”? 

Inevitably, it is in the papers that allow 
the largest scope for the work of synthesis 
that the Indian scholars are most exhilarat- 
ing: in Raj Kumar Kohli's explanation of 
“John Crowe Ransom's Defence of Poetry," 
and B. Das's “The Achievement of the New 
Criticism." One is struck by the force of 
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Professcr Da=’s fine statement: “Our under- 
standing aad appreciation of literary work 
proceed3 ia the present, and the diverse 
implicatiors 5f the present situation there- 
fore modif; the past and make it relevant 
to the exteat that it concerns us as Er 
ing beirgs.” f 

How :his szatement ramifies! How directly 
it grasps the key task of modern Indian 
culture—tc £nd in the past what is relevant 
to the present, and to work out a new cultural 
synthesis! . 

For this dearly, is the point of the exer- 
cise before ts. A description of the Indian 
response tc American literature is meaningful 
only to tke extent that it is authentically, 
uniquely Incian, and to the extent that it 
truly works—works on and in India in the 
year 1958. 

The writers ck arly see this need, formulate 
it time and azain—and then turn away with a 
shrug cf despair. 

Emersoa is much read and admired in 
India, primerily because he adapted Indian 
classic -hcught to nineteenth-century Ameri- 
can needs—that is, he did in New England 
what Indians know they should be doing in 
India. B. Demodar Rao, in a rueful passage, 
states the contemporary Indian dilemma, 
with ell its tragic connotations: “If the 
educated Indian today rejects this view of 
life acted oat in the essays of Emerson, it 
would amoant to a final and formal rejec- 
tion of tke essential spirit of our scriptures 
and the Acharyas. And then we are as 
rootless s our near-total loss of faith in all 
values. at present, would seem to suggest." 

How cen a Westerner answer this despair? . 
If eighth-zeatury Indian thought is unaccept- 
able to the twentieth-century Indian, who 
admires Emerson’s enterprise and wishes he 
could emalzte it—but knows that, at bottom, 
he carnoi—what is he to do? How painful 
it is to admit one's rootlessness, one's loss ~. 
of faith, ome’s anomie, even to oneself.... j 
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And yet this seems to a Westerner exactly 
what müst be done. And it is because Ameri- 
can literature has always done just that— 
described the difficult reality of developing 
8 new society, a new civilization, with all its 
raw harshness—that it appeals so to the 
Indian critic. 

The writers in this book dwell at length on 


American self-criticism, the American *com-' 


-pulsion” to change—self, as well as others— 
American facing up to spiritual desolation. 

T. S. Eliot is the paradigmatic modern 
Western author for Indians, for reasons that 
are all directly connected with their own 
situation. He did in terms of Western culture 
what they would like to be able to do in terms 
of Indian: first, to describe, truly, the spiritual 
wasteland of India, as Eliot described the 
spiritual wasteland of the West; second, to 
recall the world gone by—East and West— 
"where once human beings could live rich, in- 
ward lives; third, to offer some bopeful 
pattern for the present, where time past and 
time future can merge in time present, the 
“still-point of the turning world" that was 
"once India. 

But how can one even begin to do this, 
when the very first step, self-examination, is 
the most dangerous? Is not truly to describe 
the spiritual situation of India to expose one- 
self to the wrathful contempt of an entire 
society that is pre-eminently traditional— 
one, that is to say, that resents open question- 


ing of the accepted values and ways? 
American writers can expose the American 
psychic wounds, because such exposure is 
considered efficacious in that country. But 
here in India—does not the national pride 
forbid? Would the national sense of privacy 
permit it? Is renunciation, not annunciation, 


the Indian way? 


So asks the counsel of despair. 
Yet in this book we have distinct evidence 


. to the contrary. The intellectual leaders of 


modern India, whose guiding ideas are de- 
velopment, change, growth, self-sufficiency, 
have once again brilliantly analysed what 
needs to be done—the creative cultural as 
well as social task. 

They call for an Indian national renais- 
sance, a transvaluation of values. That is the 
authentic Indian response to the West. 

On the evidence of this book, that trans- 
valuation is in the offing. These writers, this 
generation itself has not been able to do it. 
But it has defined the need; it has opened 
the way. Tbe creative powers are gathering. 





JACOB SLOAN, editor of the “American Report- 
er," contributed “Augie and the Guide," a 
comparison of Saul Bellow’s “Adventures of 
Augie March" and R. K. Narayan’s "The 


.Guide," to the April 1967 issue of “The 


American Review." Mr. Sloan is a poet, 
translator, and literary critic. 
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DEMOCRA TS VS.  REPUBLICANS: "The Contin- 
uing Clash. By Thomas A. Bailey, Meredith. 1968.- 
4179 pp. À. history of the two major American 
political parties tracing the development of the ` 
Démocratic Party from its roots in Jeffersonian and 


~”. Jacksonian ideology and the Republican Party from 


its Hamiltonian tradition. Positions on historic and 
contemporary issues are viewed in the light of, 


` +< traditional -party philosophy with the author 
: "substantiating the view that differences have-.- 
. -' existed’and will continue to exist between the two ` 


„patties. _ i 
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. THE PRESIDENT IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 

` By Charles Austin Beard. Simon. 1967. 190 pp. | 

. First published in 1935, this frequently revised book 
has been brought up to date through the inaugura- 
.tion ‘of President Johnson. Concise biographies 

. spotlight personal facts about cach President and 
the events of bis administration. 


` THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY: Leadership, 


<.. Partisanship, and Popularity. By Stuart Gerry Brown. 


` Macmillan. 1966. 279 pp. This study presents the 
process of presidential leadership from the perspec- -. 
tive of presidential popularity. The contrasting 
images of partisan and bipartisan Presidents are 
repeatedly set forth. The author contends that 
' partisan Presidents have often been in conflict with 
‘factions within their. own party by supporting an 


t 


unpopular issce and pushing executive authority to í. 
the fullest m promoting it. Bipartisan Presidents. * 
generally follow -party sentiment and are’ more \ 
reticent, Nevertheless, both serve an important. 
function. 





SPRINGBOARD TO THE WHITE HOUSE:. } 
Presidertia. Frimaries; How They Are Fought and 
Won. By James W. Davis. Crowell. 1967. 324 pp. 
The growing influence of state. presidential pr- c 
maries has modified national nominating conven- * 
tions so that they have become’ ratifying’ bodies : 
rather than determinants of presidential Candidates, - 
The authoraralyses the impact of primaries on state 

party leaders and convention delegates who take 

their cue irm pópular,natipl choice in the i 
primarizs. P ° 
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THE NATIONAL ELECTION OF 1964. Edited by [ 
Milton C. Cienmings. Brookings. 295 pp. The eight < 
essays in this volume provide deep and interpretive | 
studies on sexcted aspects of the electoral process 

in tbe United States, They deal with “the nominating _ ' 
conventions; -he-campaign and'the strategies of the | : 


. opposing par ies, the role of television and the press, 


thé financia] aspects, the election of Senators and 


. Representstires, and the views of the electorate on =~ 


candidates. parties, and politics.” The sever con- 


„tributing scholars have brought forth some valu- 2 
able conclasion. 
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